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THE VALUE OF THE PATRISTIC WRITINGS FOR 
THE CRITICISM AND EXEGESTS OF THE BIBLE. 


i-—fhE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Tue Council of Trent laid it down as a fundamental 
proposition, that Holy Scripture is not to be inter- 
preted in a manner contrary to the sense which the 
Church “has held and holds,’ or “against the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers.’ ! 

On the other hand, in the course of a recent con- 
troversy, readers of Tue Exposiror were told that 
these ancient writers are too often uncritical and 
credulous, and “it is clear that their authority in a 
question of this kind may be disregarded.” 2 

Again, we have from a writer, holding a position 
midway between these two opposite poles, such an 
expression of opinion as the following: “ The unani- 
mity of the Fathers seems to me to have less weight 
in the interpretation of a text of Scripture than in 
matters of doctrine. Their unanimity convinced us 
that the Epistle was genuine, because such unanimity 
could not otherwise be accounted for. And I thank- 
fully accept it in this case as proof that they held that 
Christ is divine. . . . Although the opinions of the 
Fathers, especially when unanimous, always have my 

X Concil. Trident. Sess. iii. 2 Tur ExrosiTor, No. liii. p. 398. 

JaANuARY, 1880. 2 VOL. XI. 
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respectful and careful consideration, yet, as a Pro- 
testant, I-am not prepared to accept in every case, 
even in matters of doctrine, their unanimous, or rather, 
in this case, their uncontradicted consent. Our only 
safe guide is the sacred text.” ! 

Or, to take another instance of the application of 
principles to a concrete case, we may place side by 
side these two statements: “The internal difficulties 
urged against St. John’s Gospel appear to be over- 
borne by the weight of the external testimony, taken 
in conjunction with the characteristics and necessities 
of the Apostolic age.” 2 ‘“‘ The usual point of depar- 
ture in this inquiry—to which Keim is the only 
exception —has been a mustering of external evi- 
dence to the [Johannine] origin of the Gospel, to the 
results of which a greater weight has then been 
allowed in the final verdict than is admissible either 
from the character of the evidence or from that of 
the ecclesiastical tradition as to the origin of the New 
Testament writings generally.” 3 

Where opinions diverge so widely, which is to be 
accepted? If the extreme positions cannot be made 
good, how far are we to go in the direction of either ? 
The answer to this question is commonly assumed 
without discussion. It usually forms a part of the 
stock of prepossessions with which a writer sits down 
to his work, and is not treated as a matter for argu- 
ment. Yet the very diversity just exemplified shews 
that argument and discussion ave needed. And it is 
with a view to further this result, and to contribute if 
possible to the obtaining a greater amount of con- 


* Beet, Zfistle to the Romans, p. 262. 
° Liddon, Banpton Lectures, p. 224, n. 
3 Wittchen, Der geschicht. Charakter d. Ev. Yoh. p. 2, ad fin. Elberfeld. 1869. 
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sent on these matters, that I am permitted to offer 
in the pages of Tur Expositor a series of articles 
“On the Value of the Patristic writings for the Criti- 
cism and Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments.” 

The third subject that might possibly be introduced 
—Doctrine—I propose not to take up, at least for the 
present. Criticism and Exegesis are wide enough, if 
not too wide; and I fear there will be a difficulty in 
treating them as concisely as might be wished ; but 
I will do my best not to transgress the limits proper 
to a Magazine, or to forget the kind of public for 
which I am writing. Nor can I indeed claim to have 
new facts and new materials to bring to light. My 
own study of the writings in question has been inci- 
dental, rather than direct and continuous. All I can 
hope to do is to collect together some of the data that 
have presented themselves in this way, and to focus 
them, as it were, upon the particular point at issue. 
If some of the points adduced should seem to scholars 
trite and hackneyed, the excuse must be that their 
very triteness proceeds from their importance, and 
that they must needs be set before the reader, if he is 
to form a sound conclusion. 

It might have been well perhaps if the reader could 
have been helped to form such aconclusion—if it could 
have been stated in some neat and crisp formula, which 
might be tested from time to time as the discussion 
proceeds. I doubt very much, however, if any such 
single formula is forthcoming. At all events it would 
be premature to lay down any hard and fast generaliza- 
tion. Our best plan will probably be to examine the 
witnesses first, and then to see what is the kind of 
result to which they lead. 
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It will clearly be advisable to break up the com- 
prehensive heading “ Criticism and Exegesis” into its 
parts. These will naturally be, (i.) the so-called 
Higher Criticism ; (ii.) the so-called Lower Criticism ; 
(iii.) Exegesis proper. 


I. THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

Higher Criticism is a term that is commonly used 
to designate that branch of literary criticism which is 
concerned with the determination of the date, author- 
ship, and character of the books to which it is applied. 
What kind of assistance do the patristic writings lend 
us ‘towards this in the case) of. the, Diblevas Ine 
assistance that they give is of two kinds: partly zz- 
conscious, in so far as they contain quotations from 
or traditions respecting the books of Scripture, and so 
afford materials for modern criticism to work on; and 
partly conscious, in so far as the patristic writers! 
themselves exercise criticism similar to that which 
we are obliged to use now. The difference will be 
at once apparent between quotations introduced inci- 
dentally, or traditions which relate to definite matters 
of fact, and speculative arguments and reasonings 
adduced in support of certain conclusions. This dif- 
ference suggests a division of the subject of which we 
will avail ourselves, and confine the present paper to 
the first of these aspects, devoting a further paper to 
the second. 

From the Old Testament the Fathers of the Church 


* The Church of Rome, as is well known, distinguishes between “ Church 
Writers” and ‘Church Fathers,” confining the latter designation to writers of 
acknowledged and unsuspected orthodoxy, and excluding such men as Origen 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodoret. I have included these in speaking of the 
‘« Patristic Writings,’ and have purposely chosen the vaguer expression with that 
object. 
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are too far removed in point of time to supply positive 
evidence of any great value. We shall have occasion 
to see in the next paper how they dealt with disputed 
questions of canonicity and authorship ; but they dealt 
with them not as being merely exponents of a tradition, 
but with the same conscious weighing of critical data 
that we are accustomed to now. 

When we turn to the New Testament, it is well known 
that the evidence for the different books varies greatly. 
For some, ¢,g., Romans, 1 Corinthians, and Hebrews,! 
the evidence is distinct and express before the close o1 
the first century. The Epistle of Clement of Rome to 
the Corinthians was probably written about a.p. 95,2 and 
it contains unmistakeable quotations from these three 
books. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether there is 
guite clear evidence for 2 Peter before Eusebius, though 
it has, indeed, at that time a lengthened history behind 
it.3 The great mass of important evidence belongs 
to the last thirty years of the second century, and the 
first ten or twenty of the third, beginning with the * 
Muratorian Fragment, and including the three volu- 
minous writers, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 


t In the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the early date of the external 
evidence is of especial importance, on account of the advanced Christological doc- 
trine of the Epistle. The Epistle to the Hebrews stands midway between St. 
Paul and St. John. It shews that all the antecedent conditions of the Johannean 

_teaching were in existence before the destruction of Jerusalem. Accordingly, 
writers whose system compels them to place St. John’s Gospel in the second cen- 
tury, have also endeavoured to assign an impossible date to the Epistle of Clement, 
and also to that to the Hebrews (so Baur, Schwegler, Volkmar). 

2 The great majority of critics assign the Epistle to this date. The number in- 
cludes Bishop Lightfoot, the Leipsic editors, and M. Renan. It is rather notice- 
able that Harnack (Patr. Apost. Fasc. I. Part i. p. 55, Ed. 2), while contending for 
this date, declares ‘‘his conviction” that the Zpistle to the Hebrews was not 
written before the time of Domitian. This conclusion is facilitated by the assump- 
tion that the Epistle was originally addressed to Rome. The arguments against 
it, and in favour of the ordinary date, are not, indeed, decisive, but yet seem to 
carry with them a certain balance of probability. 3 Euseb. &. Z. vii. 3. 
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Tertullian. It becomes, then,a matter of considerable 
moment to decide what degree of weight is to be 
attached to the tradition of which these three writers 
are the chief representatives. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is necessary to take into 
account the special circumstances of each writer. The 
position of Tertullian cannot be considered, on the 
whole, very favourable for the transmission of a sound 
and well-established tradition. Though the phenomena 
of the Old Latin Version shew that the Gospel very 
early found its way into Africa, still there is no reason 
to think that it was conveyed thither by the Apostles. 
Nor has the name of a single member of the sub- 
apostolic generation come down to us as forming a 
link between the Apostles themselves and the next age 
of African tradition. The antecedents, both of Ter- 
tullian himself and the Church to which he belonged 
are unknown to us. It must have been in existence 
for some time. Of so much we may be sure, but of 
nothing more. Tertullian personally had received as 
good an education as his province could give. His 
natural gifts were great. Asa rhetorician his style is 
brilliant. For rapid cut and thrust of argument, and 
for vehemence of impassioned invective, he has, 
perhaps, hardly an equal. But Goldsmith’s saying 
about Johnson would apply to him rather too well : 
“If his pistol missed fire, he would knock you down 
with the butt end of it.” He was far from fastidious 
as to the quality of his arguments so long as they 
served his turn. He was a controversialist to the 
core. Neither his abilities nor his ideals were those of 
a scholar. Legal practice and forensic oratory ranked 
first in Africa. A forensic and rhetorical standard 
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was all that Tertullian would either care to apply him- 
self, or expect to have applied to him. There was 
none of that sobering control which the presence of 
a highly cultivated body like the catechetical school of 
Alexandria could not fail to exercise. Nor did the 
idiosyncrasies of his own character make up for the 
defects of circumstances and training. Bold, impetuous, 
fearless, and careless of consequences, Tertullian did 
not stay to weigh and balance a statement before he 
made it. Possibility—nay, impossibility—was the same 
with reality, if it happened to be convenient to him. 

It is in this random way that he bids his readers go 
to the Churches of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Ephesus, and there inspect the autograph copies 
of the letters written by the Apostles themselves.! It 
would be a most unsound conclusion to draw from this 
that the autograph copies were really in existence. 
If they had been, can we suppose that they would 
have escaped the diligence of a real scholar like 
Origen, or that the temperate and modest Irenzus, 
himself a native of Asia Minor, for so long a time the 
residence of St. Paul and St. John, would have had 
nothing better to appeal to than old and trustworthy 
copies ? 2 

Tertullian’s writings supply parallels enough for his 
audacity in claiming the support of writings that he 
had never seen. In one place he speaks of the “census 
of Augustus which the Roman archives guard as a 
most faithful witness of the Lord’s Nativity.”3 In 
another he asserts that “ Tiberius, in whose days the 
Christian name made its entry into the world, laid 


DePrescript. C. X¥XV1. 
2 Adv. Her. v. 30, 31; comp. Scrivener, /rtroduction, pp. 446, 449, 451. 
3 Adv. Mare. Ww. 7. 
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before the senate, with the prior assent of his own 
vote (prerogativa suffragit suz), intelligence brought 
to him from Palestine which had there revealed the 
truth of his Divinity.”1 And again he appeals to the 
report of the Crucifixion sent to the Emperor Tiberius 
by Pilate.2 Here, too, it would be only characteristic 
of Tertullian to assume that such a report must exist, 
and then to base an argument on the assumption. At 
the same time, it is perhaps not improbable, as Justin 
had preceded him in a similar appeal,3 that he had in 
his mind a real document—the earliest,, perhaps, of 
Christian forgeries—the Acts of Pilate. 

It is only fair, while mentioning this, to say that he 
is better informed as to the origin of another apocryphal 
work—the Acts of Paul and Thecla. The author of 
this work (he tells us) was a presbyter in the Church 
of Asia, who confessed what he had done, and was 
removed from his office in consequence.4 Here Ter- 
tullian shews some acquaintance with what had passed 
in a Church at some distance from his own; but it is 
plain matter of fact, and does not involve any critical 
sifting on his part. 

Again, he uses some strong language about the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, and claims that it was “classed by 
every council of the Churches, as well heretical as 


2 ARMS Se 2 ALOE, OS BSA 

3 Apol. i. 35,48. The value of Justin’s critical judgment may be seen in the 
well-known story (4fo/. i. 26), that a statue was erected on the island ‘‘in the 
Tiber, between the two bridges,” in honour of Simon Magus, and with the inscrip- 
tion, SIMQNI AEQ SALTKTO. It is seldom that a legend can be traced so directly 
to its origin. In the year 1574 there was discovered, in this very island, the 
base of a statue inscribed, SEMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO, &c. The statue had 
clearly been that of Semo Sancus, an ancient Sabine divinity! It would not be 
easy to find a better illustration of what is meant by the word ‘uncritical’ : (1) 
carelessness of observation ; (2) rashness of inference ; (3) ignorance of essential 
points bearing upon the question. 

4 De Baptism. c. xvii. 
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orthodox, among the false and apocryphal books.” ! 
Dr. Westcott rightly remarks? that this passage is of 
considerable importance as shewing that so early as 
the second century the canonicity of the books of 
Scripture was actively debated. Still there must be a 
good deal of Tertullian’s usual exaggeration in the 
statement, when Origen, not very much later, can 
ascribe the same work to the Hermas mentioned in 
the Romans, and speak of it as “very useful, and, as 
he supposes, divinely inspired.” 3 

The chief reason for thus testing the value of a 
writer on ground where all is pretty clear is to have 
a means of gauging his value on matter which is more 
uncertain. What we have seen is hardly likely to 
inspire us with any great amount of confidence in the 
statement which Tertullian makes as to the authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. This he attributes 
positively to Barnabas.4 The opinion is not, indeed, 
impossible in itself. It is true that the style and tone 
of thought is so different from that of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, commonly so called, that the two cannot very 
well be by the same writer. But the genuineness of 
this latter epistle is itself so doubtful that the assump- 
tion of it ought not to stand in the way of an hypothesis 
otherwise well established. It can hardly, however, 
be said that Tertullian’s opinion as to the authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is of this character, and 
it conflicts with other statements which have weightier 
authority and better arguments to recommend them.5 
There will be more to say on this point presently. 


DESMA. Cy Xe 2 On the Canon, p. 178, n. (3rd Ed.) 

3 Comm. on Ron. x. 31. 4 De Pudic. Co XX. 

5 Jerome also says that the epistle was by some attributed to Barnabas; and in 
modern times this view has been maintained especially by Wieseler, Ritschl, and 
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Another point where we have to ask the value of 
Tertullian as a witness to tradition is in the case of the 
Apocalypse. Indirectly he must be reckoned among 
those who place the composition of this book under 
Domitian. Among the many glories of Rome, he 
mentions that here the Apostle John, after being 
plunged in boiling oil without receiving any hurt, was 
exiled to an island.t As this story belongs to the 
Domitian version, that version would seem to be the 
one adopted by Tertullian. About this, too, we shall 
have more to say. But in the meantime we only need 
to note that the “boiling oil” casts discredit upon it. 
The whole story of the journey to Rome rests on 
slender foundations. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that Tertullian, un- 
supported by other evidence, is not a safe witness for 
occurrences that are said to have taken place in the 
Apostolic age. He represents the belief of the African 
Church, and that, when taken in connection with the 
belief of other Churches, may become of some im- 
portance ; but its importance is of this relative and 
secondary kind. 

Both Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria have 
much greater claim to consideration. In the line of 
tradition neither stands alone. In his youth Irenzeus 


Weiss. The last of these three writers has reached his conclusion after a thorough 
doctrinal analysis of the Epistle, which he thinks has its origin in Jewish Chris- 
tianity, with only a comparatively external tincture of Alexandrinism ( Theologie 
d. N. T. p. 522 ff.). It is noticeable that Riehm, the other writer who has gone 
most deeply into the theology of the Epistle (in his Lehrbegriff d. Flebrierbrief, a 
volume of nearly 900 pages !) assigns to the Barnabas hypothesis the third place, 
after those which point to Silas and Apollos. 

* De Prescript. c. xxxvi. This is the well-known legend of St.John the Evange- 
list “ ante Portam Latinam,” which is commemorated in the ecclesiastical calendar 
on May 6th. Some of my readers will remember the remarkable picture repre- 
senting it by Quentin Matsys in the Museum at Antwerp. 
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had sat at the feet of Polycarp, and Polycarp in his 
turn had been a disciple of John. In the Gallic home 
of his later years, Irenzeus still retained a vivid recol- 
lection of the way in which Polycarp used to describe 
the habits of the aged Apostle.t Nor was this the 
only link by which Irenzus was connected with Apos- 
tolic times. Pothinus, whom he succeeded as Bishop 
of Lyons, was more than ninety years old at his death 
in 177 A.D.,? so that his boyhood must have over- 
lapped the closing years of the Apostle. Besides these, 
Irenzus is fond of appealing to the testimony of the 
presbyters “who had seen the Apostle” “who had 
lived with John,’ and so on.3_ A tradition the links in 
which are so sound would naturally be expected to be 
ina great degree trustworthy. 

It should be noted further that though settled for 
the latter part of his life in Gaul, Irenzeus brought 
with him the higher culture which he had acquired in 
his early youth in Asia Minor. It would be too much 
to say that he had exactly a critical training ; but still 
there would be more of an element approaching to 
criticism in it than in the case of Tertullian. His cha- 
racter, too, was favourable to the patient hearing and 
weighing of both sides of a story. Without the fire 
and force of Tertullian, he was also without his haste 
and rashness. Moderation and quiet good sense are 
apparent to a considerable degree in his writings. I 
am not at this moment anticipating the final decision as 
to how far he possessed the critical gift, and how far 
his writings are to be taken as bearing a critical value. 


t EP. ad Florinum, ap. Euseb. H. LZ. v. 20. 2 bp. Vienn. et Ludg. c. 1x. 
3 See the passages collected in Routh, Relig. Sacr.i. pp. 47 ff., or in Gebhardt, 
and Harnack, Patr. Afost. Fasc. I. Part li. pp. 105 ff. 
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I am only considering what might have been antece- 
dently expected from him. And from this point of 
view it would seem as if character, training, and cir- 
cumstances combined to make our expectations high. 

Very much the same is to be said respecting Clement 
of Alexandria. In him we see a natural ingenuous- 
ness and love of truth, wide and varied learning, a 
training as scholarly, and, we might almost add, as 
critical as the age in which he lived could afford, in 
connection with circumstances that seem to hold out a 
guarantee for a sound and reliable transmission of 
facts. This is the language that he uses about himself 
in the introduction to his work called Stromateis, or 
Miscellanies :— 

“ Now, this work of mine in writing is not artfully 
constructed for display ; but my memoranda are stored 
up against old age, as a remedy against forgetfulness, 
truly an image and outline of those vigorous and 
animated discourses which I was privileged to hear, 
and of blessed and truly remarkable men. Of these, 
the one in Greece, an Ionic; the other in Magna 
Grecia: the first of these from Ccele-Syria, the second 
from Egypt, and others from the East. The one was 
born in the land of Assyria, and the other a Hebrew 
in Palestine. When I came upon the last (he was the 
first in power), having tracked him out concealed in 
Egypt, I found rest. He the true, the Sicilian bee, 
gathering the spoil of the flowers of the prophetic 
and apostolic meadow, engendered in the souls of his 
hearers a deathless element of knowledge. Well, they, 
preserving the tradition of the blessed doctrine derived 
directly from the holy Apostles, Peter, James, John, 
and Paul, the son receiving it from the father (but few 
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were like the fathers), came by God's will to us also to 
deposit those ancestral and apostolic seeds.” ! 

This is said of course in the first instance of the 
transmission of doctrine, rather than of critical details. 
Still the one could not very well exist without the 
other. The tradition handed down so carefully from 
father to son cannot all have consisted of mere ab- 
stractions. Itis not likely that the great authorities 
for doctrine, the Gospels and Epistles, claiming to have 
been written by Apostles and Apostolic men, would be 
received without any inquiry as to their credentials. 

Accordingly, we find that not a few interesting par- 
ticulars have been preserved by these two writers. 
Such would be the statement of Irenzus, that the 
Gospel of St. Matthew was written originally in 
Hebrew, and for the Hebrews, about the time that 
Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome.? Such, 
again, would be the apparently independent (because 
somewhat divergent) statements both of Irenzus and 
of Clement of Alexandria about the origin of the 
Gospel of St. Mark.3 Such, further, would be the 
incidents related concerning the later life of the Apostle 
St. John: Irenzeus’ statement that the Apostle lived 


t Strom. i. 1. The translation is from Clark’s Azti-Nicene Library. 

2 Adv. Her. iii. 1. The question as to whether St. Matthew did or did not 
write in Hebrew would take a volume to discuss, and would then leave us not very 
much nearer to a decision so far as our present subject is concerned. In the case 
of the principal witness Papias (ap. Euseb. %. £. iii. 39), the difficulty is not so 
much to determine the historical value of the statement (for this, proceeding as it 
does from the first half of the second century, cannot but be considerable) as to 
explain with reference to it the phenomena presented by the Gospel. The same 
difficulty attaches to the fragment relating to St. Mark. 

3 Tren. Adv. Her. iti. 1; Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. 77. Z. ii. 15, vi. 14. 
According to Irenzeus, the Gospel was written afte, according to Clement, dcfore 
the death of Peter. In the two passages quoted by Eusebius, Clement himself 
(if he is rightly reported) gave different versions of the relation of the Gospel to 
the Apostle : in the one he says that it received his sanction; in the other that 
he ‘‘ neither hindered nor encouraged it.” 
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till the times of Trajan, and his story of the rencontre 
with Cerinthus, and Clement’s story, “which is no 
fable,” of the reclaimed bandit.! 

Another especially interesting statement is that of 
Clement respecting the origin of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. “He said,” so Eusebius tells us,2 “that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is indeed Paul’s, but that 
it was written for Hebrews in the Hebrew tongue; 
and that Luke eagerly translated it and published it 
to the Gentiles. Hence itis that the same complexion 
is found in it and in the Acts in regard to expression. 
But that there is no such preface as ‘ Paul an Apostle’ 
with good reason. For (he says) that in writing to 
Hebrews who had taken a prejudice against him, and 
suspected him, he very discreetly did not deter them 
by placing his own name at the beginning.” Eusebius 
goes on to say, that Clement added, on the authority 
of the “blessed presbyter” (z.¢., Pantzenus), that St. 
Paul had a double reason for not introducing himself 
as an Apostle to the Hebrews, partly because the Lord 
Himself was the true Apostle of the Hebrews, and 
partly because he was going somewhat out of his own 
province, as Apostle of the Gentiles, in writing to 
them. 

Strange to say, the latest production of modern 
criticism on this Epistle has been an elaborate attempt 
to make good the literal accuracy of almost every part 
of this statement of Clement’s. I am not prepared 
to say that the attempt has been successful. I do not 
think it has. I am still, indeed,3 inclined to suspect 

* See Iren. Adv. Her. ii. 22, iii. 3; Clem. Alex. Quzs dives, c. xlii. 

# Hf. Zs. vis 14, 


3 Dr. J. H. R. Biesenthal, Das Trostschretben des Afostels Paulus an die 
flebriter. Leipzig. 1878. 
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that Clement's statement represents not so much an 
actual tradition, descending from Apostolic times, as an 
ingenious hypothesis invented subsequently to account 
for the facts. And yet the hypothesis is certainly an 
ingenious one, and the suggestion that St. Luke had a 
hand in the composition of the Epistle will probably 
remain one of the three or four most plausible solutions 
of a ditficult problem. 

In these respects, then, Irenzeus and Clement of 
Alexandria seem to have a certain claim upon our 
confidence. Still there are “motes to trouble the 
mind’s eye.” <A large majority of modern critics have 
decided against the genuineness of the so-called Epistle 
of Barnabas; yet Clement of Alexandria undoubtedly 
believed it to be the work of that Apostle.t Another 
statement of Clement's must be regarded as very 
doubtful. He says that the Gospels containing the 
genealogies were written first. And yet if any result 
is coming out clearly from modern investigations, it is 
that the two other Synoptic Gospels, in the form in 
which we have them, are both based upon St. Mark’s.? 

These seem to be the clearest cases in which Clement 
of Alexandria is at fault. For although he quotes the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and also that ac- 
cording to the Egyptians, he lays down distinctly that 


The author is referred to by him repeatedly as ‘‘ Barnabas, the Apostle.” It 
would seem, however, that Clement attributed to the Epistle a secondary authority, 
much as Tertullian did to the Epistle to the Hebrews. See Lightfoot, S¢. Clement 
of Rome, p. 12; Gebhardt and Harnack, Barn. Zp. p. 46, n. 

2 I am glad to be able to quote, in support of my own conviction on this point, 
the decisive language of Dr. E. A. Abbott (Oxford Sermons, p. 49): ‘ With the 
aid of this harmony it will be possible not merely to suggest, nor merely to make 
probable, but to demonstrate—as certainly as a proposition of Euclid, and in such 
a manner as to prevent further controversy on the point—that St. Mark’s Gospel, 
in many passages, contains an original tradition from which St. Matthew and St. 
Luke borrowed.” Compare the very able article on the “Gospels,” by the same 
writer, in the recently published volume of the Zxcyclopedia Britannica. 
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there are only four Gospels of the kind that we should 
call canonical. And in like manner his quotations from 
the Preaching of Peter are not put forward as at all 
authoritative. ! 

There are similar weak places in the testimony of 
Irenzus. Two stand out preéminently. Among the 
traditions which Irenzeus appears to trace directly to 
the authority of St. John is the very strange one that 
our Lord had passed the age of forty when He suf- 
fered, and that his public ministry, therefore, lasted for 
more than ten years. A far more common tradition 
was that which made the public ministry last only a 
single year. So the Valentinians, quoted by Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. But IJrenzus 
himself had sufficient sagacity to point out that this 
tradition had not a strictly historical basis, but was 
derived from a literal interpretation of the “acceptable 
year of the Lord” spoken of by Isaiah, and claimed 
to be fulfilled in the discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. Irenzus urges justly against this the 
number of passovers that are mentioned in St. John’s 
Gospel. (He reckons among them the feast of John 
v. 1; but that is a small mistake.) He does not, how- 
ever, seem to see that the definite mention of these 
four (or strictly three) passovers is equally, if less ob- 
viously, opposed to his own view, and that the chrono- 
logical framework of the history is not really capable 
of being stretched to such an extent. Others have 
seen this, and, so far as I am aware, he has not been 
followed by any succeeding writer, ancient or modern. 
And yet for this extraordinary and impossible state- 
ment, he asserts in express terms, that he has the 


I 


See Westcott Ov the Canon, p. 482, n. 2. 
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authority of the “elders who had lived in Asia with 
John the disciple of the Lord” as a tradition handed 
down to them by him.' This is a staggering fact. 

The second point in which the tradition represented 
by Irenzeus seems to conflict with evidence of another 
kind, is as to the date of the Apocalypse. Irenzeus 
says, in regard to this, positively, that the Apocalyptic 
vision was seen not long before his own time, at the 
end of the reign of Domitian. This statement as to 
the date of the Apocalypse is of the highest import- 
ance for determining the value in general of the early 
ecclesiastical tradition. Irenzus does not stand alone 
init. It is repeated by Victorinus (0d. A.D. 303), and 
with still more definiteness by Eusebius and Jerome; 
and though not explicitly confirmed by Clement of 
Alexandria, it is consistent with his version of the 
story of the robber chief.? 

The external evidence for the early date of the 
Apocalypse is of a much weaker kind. It would seem, 
indeed, that the author of the Muratorian Fragment 
believed it to be earlier at least than some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Epiphanius places it in the reign of Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54). Theophylact (in the twelfth century) says 
that St. John was in Patmos thirty-two years after the 
Ascension ; and the superscription of the book in the 
Syriac Version states that St. John was banished to 
Patmos by Nero. 

The last date (or a little later, the reign of Galba, 
A.D. 68 or 69) is that which meets with by far the 
greatest amount of favour from modern Commentators. 
One or other of these dates is maintained by Liicke, 
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2 Victorinus, Comm. in Apoc. (see Hilgenfeld, Linleitung ind. N. T. p. 403 ; 
Euseb. iii. 18; Jerome, De viris tllustr. 9 ; Clem. Alex. Quis dives, c. xlil.) 
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Ewald, Credner, Reuss, Bleek, De Wette, Diisterdieck. 
Nor is this view confined to German writers; it can 
also claim the support of a writer so eminently sober 
and judicious as Bishop Lightfoot. 

It is not only that the history of these times presents 


a series of remarkable coincidences with the historical 


background of the book; not only that the “number 
of the beast” seems to find a peculiarly happy iden- 
tification in NEPQN KAISAP (the various reading 
616 being simply the Latin form NEPQ KAI AP); 
but the assumption of a considerable interval between 
the Apocalypse and the Gospel seems to be the one 
hypothesis which satisfactorily accounts for them as 
the work of the same author. “A lapse of more than 
thirty years spent in the midst of a Gentile population 
will explain the contrast of language and imagery be- 
tween the Apocalypse and the later writings of St. 
John, due allowance being made for the difference of 
‘subject. The language and colouring of the Gospel 
and Epistles are no longer Hebrew, but, so far as a 
Hebrew mind was capable of the transformation, Greek, 
or rather Greco-Asiatic.”! After writing thus, Bishop 
Lightfoot adds, in a note: “ Owing to the difference of 
style, many critics have seen only the alternative of deny- 
ing the Apostolic authorship either of the Apocalypse 
or of the Gospel and Epistles. The considerations 
urged in the text seem sufficient to meet the difficulties, 
which are greatly increased if a lateda te is assigned 
to the Apocalypse.” Is it going too far to say that the 
difficulties on this latter hypothesis become insuperable? 


* Galatians, p. 346. On p. 343 the relation of the writings to the life of the 
Apostle had been thus defined: ‘‘The Apocalypse winds up his career in the 
Church of the circumcision ; the Gospel and the Epistles are the crowning result 
of a long residence in the heart of Gentile Christianity.” 
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I do not say that the assumption of an early date for 
the Apocalypse will remove all difficulties and obscuri- 
ties. I would only urge that there is on this point an 
apparent collision between internal and external evi- 
dence which ought not to be forgotten in estimating 
the value of early tradition. 

Taking all the facts that we have been considering 
together, the conclusion that we should naturally come 
to seems to be that unreserved confidence cannot be 
placed in the statements even of the early ecclesiastical 
writers respecting the Apostolic times and the circum- 
stances of the authorship of the books of the New 
Testament. This is true especially when such state- 
ments are isolated, or when they represent only a 
single line of transmission. When, however, they 
represent the convergent testimony of a number of 
different Churches, in widely separated localities, and 
including the centres of highest literary culture, the 
tradition so attested is probably a sound one. So, for 
instance, when Origen speaks of the four Gospels as 
alone “uncontroverted in the Church of God spread 
under heaven;” when we find that Irenzus assumes 
it as almost a law of nature that there must be four, 
and only four; when we find the same four clearly 
implied in the Muratorian Fragment, alone quoted by 
Tertullian, acknowledged by Theophilus of Antioch, 
placed upon a pedestal above all others by Clement of 
Alexandria; when we further find them, and them 
only, translated in the Latin Version towards the 
middle of the second century, in the Syriac Version 
not much later, and in the Egyptian Versions not 
much later again; we hold in our hands a number of 
threads drawn from the most diverse quarters which can 
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only have started from one point—the real consent of 
Christendom at a time when the grave had hardly 
closed over the last of the Apostles— that those 
Gospels, and no others, were the authoritative record 
of the Life of Christ. 

There is a parallel in these matters between the 
more minute criticism of the text and the larger criti- 
cism, of which we have been speaking, which deals 
with books as a whole. The Latin tradition may be 
wrong; the Syriac tradition may be wrong ; even the 
best Alexandrine Text may be open to doubt; but 
where all these three are clear and combined, their 
evidence cannot be resisted. W. SANDAY. 


BECAUSE OF THEANGEL Ss: 
I CORINTHIANS XI. 10. 
My purpose in this paper is to discuss, and, if possible, 
elucidate, one of the most difficult verses in the New 
Testament, and the argument of which it is the cul- 
mination. 

After treating at full, in Chapters viii._xi. 1, a matter 
on which the Corinthian Church had sought advice, 
the Apostle introduces in Chapter xi. 2 a new subject, 
without giving any hint whether it was mentioned in 
the letter he had received from Corinth (Chap. vii. 1), 
or had been brought under his notice in some other 
way. 

It is not difficult to harmonize the warm frazse of 
Verse 2 with the severe reproof contained in other 
parts of the Epistle. The words a// things must, like 
all universal expressions everywhere, be limited by 
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the writer's mental horizon at the moment of writing. 
And since throughout the Chapter St. Paul speaks 
only of his readers’ behaviour at Church meetings, 
of such matters only he probably now thinks. In all 
these things the Corinthian Christians remember the 
Apostle, and the directions he gave. And we notice 
that the misconduct mentioned below does not imply 
forgetfulness of anything St. Paul had actually said. 
Touching the head-dress of women he had probably 
said nothing at all. And although about the Lord's 
Supper he had given them instruction (Verse 23), he 
had most likely said nothing touching the specific 
abuses which, after his departure, became prevalent at 
Corinth. Indeed, this Verse is a proof that underneath 
the disaffection implied in the Church parties there lay 
a genuine loyalty to the Apostle. Of this loyalty the 
mission of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, was 
accepted by St. Paul as pleasant proof. And, as we 
learn from 2 Corinthians vii. 11, an enthusiastic out- 
burst of it was evoked by the letter before us. This 
remarkable and unexpected coincidence may be ac- 
cepted as one of the many proofs of genuineness which 
strew the pages of both Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Another coincidence is found in the fact that in this 
Verse St. Paul does not say expressly, as he does in 
Philippians i. 4, 2 Thessalonians i. 3, that his praise 
embraces every one of his readers. 

The traditions were no doubt directions given by 
St. Paul at Corinth about Church matters generally. 
The definite article suggests a somewhat definite body 
of instructions committed by each Apostle to the 
various Churches under his care. In 2 Thessalonians 
ii. 15, and iii. 6, the same definite expression is found ; 
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referring in the one case to Apostolic doctrine, in the 
other to Apostolic precepts about private life. In the 
passage before us, St. Paul declares that at Corinth the 
committal of these traditions had been met by a corre- 
sponding retention of them on the part of the Church. 

Before so much as mentioning the matter he is going 
to discuss, St. Paul states a broad principle which he 
uses as a platform of approach to it. He reminds us 
that subordination is a law of the kingdom of God; 
that every man is under the direction of Christ, that 
woman is subordinate to man, and that even within 
the Eternal Trinity the same law of subordination is 
found. This last assertion, which contains a truth 
sometimes obscured by an exaggerated conception of 
the. divinity of Christ, is in strict accordance with 
Chapters iil. 23, xv. 28, and with the words of Christ 
recorded, in) St. Jahn iv. -44;0Vs 1:0; -36,.xiv-\2Sqeand 
in many other passages. 

From this secure and broad platform of truth St. 
Paul moves easily to the specific matter in hand. For 
they who remember that even upon the throne the 
eternal Son bows to the eternal Father will not resent 
the teaching that woman must not cast away the badge 
of her subordination to man. 

We cannot infer from Verse 4 that at Corinth men 
were in the habit of speaking in Church with covered 
heads. For the statement it contains is sufficiently 


accounted for by St. Paul’s habit of contrast, and of. 


prefacing a truth by its converse. Instances of this 
habit are found in Verse 7, in Romans viii. 4, 10, 12, 
15, and elsewhere abundantly. Only by contrast with 
Opposites can mental conceptions become clear. And 
in the matter before us everything depends on the 
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contrast. Since the statement in Verse 4 is given 
only for contrast, a mere unproved assertion is suff- 
cient now. But in Verse 7 a reason is given for what 
is here asserted. 

The complete contrast of Verses 4 and 5 is made 
the more conspicuous by the close similarity of phrase. 
To different persons by different means comes the same 
result. 

That St. Paul speaks at all of women prophesying, 
seems at first sight to contradict his own severe words » 
in Chapter xiv. 34, and in 1 Timothy ii. 11, 12. And 
this difficulty is not removed by saying that he deals 
first with a matter of detail, the head-dress, and then 
with the whole subject. For, if the whole were wrong, 
it is inconceivable that the Apostle would stop to speak 
of the manner of doing it as wrong. If he had wished 
to speak only of the head-dress, apart from the public 
speaking, of women, he would simply have forbidden 
them to come together in Church unveiled. And in 
reality the two directions are not inconsistent. St. 
Paul forbad, in strongest terms, that women should 
speak in the ordinary public assemblies in which “ the 
whole Church came together.” But doubtless in more 
private gatherings, especially among their own sex, 
women were permitted and encouraged to exercise the 
gift of prayer. In such assemblies, probably, the 
daughters of Philip (Acts xxi. 9) spoke under the 
special influence of the Spirit of Prophecy. 

The assertion of Verse 5 was doubtless true, and 
was intended to be understood, in reference not only 
to those women who spoke in the assemblies, but to 
all others. Only of the former does the Apostle write 
expressly, because their conspicuous position made 
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their shame more conspicuous. But his readers would 
feel that the arguments which follow cover the case of 
all women attending the worship of the Church. 

The assertion that the woman who prays with un- 
veiled head puts to shame her head, is supported by 
the assertion that she zs one and the same with the shaven 
woman. The very definite words, the shaven woman, 
would recall to readers at Corinth a very definite con- 
ception, but one with which I cannot soil the pages of 
this journal. The shaven head of the women referred 
to was a mark that they had abandoned, as far as they 
could, every trace of womanhood. The use here of 
the words ove and the same has an evident bearing upon 
the meaning of our Lord’s words at the Last Supper. 
But neither his words there, nor those of St. Paul here, 
may be toned down so as to mean nothing at all. The 
woman who prays with uncovered head acts from the 
same motive, and is really doing the same thing, as the 
shameless woman here referred to. For both are ob- 
literating that distinction of dress by which, in all 
countries and ages, the distinction of sex is indicated. 
Now, to abandon this distinction of dress, is evidently 
an attempt to abandon, in some measure, the subordi- 
nate position of which woman’s distinctive dress is a 
mark. But this is a self-inflicted shame. For to 
every one the divinely appointed position is the place 
of honour. And since this dishonour comes through 
the woman's treatment of her head, it is a disgrace 
done to her own head, to the noblest and most con- 
spicuous part of her body. Upon her uncovered head 
now sits the shame involved in a desertion of her 
divinely appointed, and therefore honourable, position 
of subordination. 
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The assertion, For 7¢ zs one and the same, &c., is 
given without proof. St. Paul leaves his female readers 
to test for themselves its truth by comparing their own 
motives in laying aside the veil with the motive of the 
degraded woman referred to. But he develops the 
force of the proof which this assertion contains, that to 
pray with uncovered head is a disgrace to the head, 
by urging the woman who is determined to pray with- 
out a veil to carry her own practice to its logical 
result, that thus she may see the direction in which it 
is leading her ; or, if she be conscious of the disgrace 
of this, to act consistently and abstain from conduct 
which differs from it only in degree. This use of a 
second yap, not to prove or account for a foregoing 
assertion, but to develop its argumentative force, is 
very common with St. Paul, as with all argumentative 
writers. 

The declaration in Verse 6, that it is a shame fora 
woman to do what men do, constantly demands, and 
in the following Verses receives, an explanation and a 
reason. A man puts to shame his head by praying 
covered, because he ought to be uncovered: for to 
abstain from what we ought to do is always a disgrace. 
Of this obligation a reason is found in man’s relation 
to God and to creation. The male sex, as supreme 
on earth, is an zage, a visible pattern, of the Ruler of 
the universe ; and, as such, he is a g/ory, an outshining 
of the splendour, of God. By looking at man we see 
in dim outline what God is, and God’s greatness. But 
woman has an earthly superior, whose glory she is. 
For that so noble and beautiful a helpmeet was created 
for man reveals the greatness of man. This subordi- 
nate relation of woman St. Paul proves by pointing to 
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the origin of the race, and to the fact that man was 
the source of woman. This historical fact in the 
order of creation he explains by reminding us that it 
is distinctly taught in Genesis that woman was second 
not only in the order of time, but also in the purpose 
of the Creator. As usual, cat ydép introduces an asser- 
tion which is both an addition to, and supports, a fore- 
going assertion. 

St. Paul has now proved that the distinction of 
sex belongs to the very essence of humanity ; for it 
dates from the creation, and entered into the creative 
purpose of God. He goes on at once to say that on 
this distinction rests an obligation: decause of this the 
woman ought. This obligation he describes in the 
words, fo have authority upon the head ; and supports 
it by a further motive, decause of the angels. ‘These 
very obscure phrases now demand attention. 

The whole context implies that the obligation ¢o have 
authority upon the head is practically the same as the 
obligation, which St. Paul is here enforcing, to have the 
head covered while praying or prophesying. Indeed 
this is demanded by the obscurity of the expression. 
For had the Apostle wished to assert an obligation not 
mentioned before, he would have stated it in simple 
and unmistakable terms. Whereas, for a restatement 
of something already asserted twice, he appropriately 
chooses terms less explicit but more graphic. We 
must, therefore, seek for an exposition which will 
make the word authority practically equivalent to 
unveiled in Verses 5 and 13, and which will account 
for the obscure expression here used. 

Of éfoveda, as its derivation from éfeorw suggests, the 
simplest meaning is liberty of action unimpeded by the 
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prohibition of law, human or Divine. (So 1 Cor. viii. 9; 
ix. 4.) Very frequently this liberty of action implies 
control over others. (So St. Matt. x. 1; St. John 
xvil. 2.) This brings into great prominence the supe- 
rior Power which gave this authority ; as in the pas- 
sages just quoted, and in St. Matthew ix. 8; xxi. 23; 
xxvill. 18. Sometimes the superior Power is entirely 
out of sight, or altogether absent, as in Acts i. 7, where 
we read of the authority of God. We have here the 
simple conception of unimpeded liberty of action, im- 
plying control over men and things and events. But 
even here the idea of social order is not absent. God 
is free to act because of his rank in the graduated scale 
of the universe. Usually, however, the word denotes 
liberty of action, frequently involving control over 
others, derived from that superior Power to which 
are subject both he who exercises and they who sub- 
mit to the authority. When there is no reference to 
control over others, the force of éfo0veia may be repro- 
duced exactly by rendering it “a right,” as in 1 Corin- 
thians ix. 5, “ Have we not a right to lead about?” 
&c. ; and 1 Corinthians viii. 9, “ Beware lest this right 
of yours become a stumblingblock.” 

The Authorized rendering, “ power,” z.¢., capacity 
for producing results, a good rendering of Svvapis, is 
altogether insufficient as a translation of éfove/a, and 
has done much to obscure the sense of this Verse. 

But what is the authority which, by wearing a veil, 
woman carries on her head? Not a liberty of action 
or control over others which she herself exercises ; for 
of such we have no mention in the whole passage. 
The only authority here is that to which, by the ordi- 
nance of the Ruler of the universe, she is subject. 
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And this authority, looked upon as representing the 
great abstract principle of authority, which is the law 
of the kingdom of God, she ought to bear upon her 
head. 

But how can she do this? By wearing on her head 
the distinctive dress which proclaims that she belongs 
to the subordinate sex, and that she accepts her divinely 
appointed position; for of the authority to which she 
bows, her headdress is a visible embodiment. Just so, 
in a frequently quoted passage (Diod. Sic. i. 47), a 
diadem is a visible embodiment of triple royalty. But 
would not this be better expressed by saying that she 
ought to have “submission” on the head? No. This 
would represent a correct idea, but not that in the 
Apostle’s mind. He wishes to give prominence, not 
to woman’s subjection, but to the abstract principle of 
authority which is glorified in her submission. Simi- 
larly, a soldier’s obedience reveals the majesty of mili- 
tary authority. And it was the honourable privilege 
of the Christian women at Corinth to bear aloft on 
their own veiled heads, before the eyes of men, that 
great principle of authority which is the universal law 
of the kingdom of God and a source of infinite bless- 
ing to all who bow to it. 

This exposition accords with the sense of the whole 
passage, and accounts for the difficult phrase before us. 
To have used again the word “ veil,” would have been 
a mere empty repetition. The word actually used 
teaches the true significance and the honour of the 
veil. 

The argument up to this point is so complete that 
the following words, Because of the angels, seem to be 
not only obscure but needless. But we cannot doubt 
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their genuineness, and must therefore seek for an ex- 
position of them which will justify their presence. 

The preposition é&¢ suggests a parallel, more or less 
exact, with dca roito. These words give the ground of 
the woman’s obligation to wear authority on her head, 
viz., the order and purpose of creation. We expect, 
therefore, to find in the words we are now studying a 
further motive supporting the same obligation. For 
such support St. Paul appeals to che angels. 

Since the days of Tertullian, many have thought 
that the angels referred to here were those who fell 
(Jude 6), and that St. Paul appeals to the common 
Jewish exposition of Genesis vi. 2, an exposition em- 
bodied in the Alexandrian manuscript of the Septua- 
gint. The reference in the preceding Verses to the 
story of the creation lends plausibility to this sugges- 
tion ; and the difficulty of the passage makes expo- 
sitors thankful for any explanation. But it seems to 
me that this explanation cannot be accepted. Else- 
where in the New Testament the word angels never 
denotes, without further specification, fallen angels ; 
and it is not likely that St. Paul would so use it here 
without any hint whatever of his meaning. Nor do I 
see how the fate of the fallen angels could be a prac- 
tical motive deterring living women from praying with 
uncovered heads. Surely the Apostle would not seek 
to move them by fear of some injury which these de- 
graded spirits might possibly inflict. And the effect 
produced on the fallen angels could be no motive for 
human action. Nor can I conceive that St. Paul has 
in view the possibility of the holy angels being tempted 
to sin, and thus led to destruction, by the uncovered 
heads of Christian women. For if they are exposed 
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to temptation, a temptation which may be fatal, by the 
sight of a woman’s face, their position is terrible to 
contemplate. Even if women kept their faces covered 
at Divine worship, there are many occasions in life in 
which female beauty must be exposed to angelic gaze 
in a manner still more seductive ; unless we suppose 
that the angels never see a woman except at public 
worship. If they are in danger of being led into sin 
by sight of a woman’s face, the angels of God are much 
weaker, in the matter of sensual desire, than are average 
Englishmen of the present day. And it is impossible 
to conceive women moved to keep on their veils while 
praying by a consideration for the spiritual safety of 
these weak celestial brethren. A motive so powerless 
is unworthy of the earnestness of the Apostle. 

But is there any aspect in which the angels furnish 
to women a real motive for veiling their faces at public 
worship? I think there is. The distinction of sex 
is so radical and so important that it ought to be 
clearly set forth in the dress of the sexes. This is 
taught by a genuine human instinct, which has found 
expression, in every age and country, in the different 
dress of men and women. And the same true instinct 
condemns as shameful all attempts of women to make 
themselves look like men, either by cutting their hair, 
or by disowning a woman’s head-dress. Now every 
correct instinct is strengthened by the felt presence of 
the good. A good man before our eyes gives fresh 
force to every good principle in our hearts. This 
influence is felt and acknowledged in various ways by 
all men, good and bad. Therefore St. Paul, after ap- 
pealing in Verse 6 to his readers’ instinctive sense of the 
impropriety of that which he condemns, and after sup- 
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porting his appeal by tracing this instinctive sense to 
its source in the original constitution of the sexes, now 
supports it further by bringing his fair readers into the 
presence of superhuman goodness. He appeals to the 
common Jewish teaching that in the worship of God’s 
people the angels of heaven join. This teaching com- 
mends itself to us at once. If angels take interest in 
men, and afford them invisible help, surely they will take 
most interest in us in those moments when we are 
nearest to God. Without hesitation we may say that 
when God's people on earth bow together to their 
Father in heaven they join the worship of the one 
great family of earth and heaven. And no thought is 
more powerful than this to repress all impropriety in 
public worship, by strengthening every true instinct of 
propriety. St. Paul knew that he had an ally in a 
deep-seated and divinely-implanted instinct; and to his 
appeal to this instinct he gives force by drawing aside 
the veil which hides from our view the great company 
of heavenly worshippers, that his readers may feel the 
influence of the presence of these celestial companions. 

This interpretation retains the ordinary sense of the 
word angels, and gives a real and powerful motive. 
And it is the only interpretation known to me which 
fulfils these conditions. I therefore accept it with per- 
fect confidence. And I am but following in the steps 
of the greatest of the Greek commentators, Chrysos- 
tom, who expounds the passage thus: “If thou de- 
spisest the man, respect the angels.” 

To this powerful appeal St. Paul adds, in Verses 11, 
12, as his wont is, a corrective; by shewing that if 
woman is subordinate to man, she is nevertheless es- 
sential to his very existence. Then follows another 
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appeal to the instinct of propriety, strengthened this 
time by an appeal, not to the angels who join our 
worship, but to the Great Being to whom it is directed. 
This is brought out very strongly by the conspicuous 
position of 76 Ge before rpocedyecOac and immediately 
after dxataxddurrov. St. Paul’s teaching is further 
supported by an appeal to nature, and by a warning 
against the spirit of contention, which lay probably at 
the root of the whole matter. 

The teaching of the passage I have been attempt- 
ing to explain is not without force now, even in re- 
ference to its specific matter. The total dissimilarity 
of ancient and modern clothing makes so much more 
conspicuous the maintenance in all ages of a complete 
difference in the dress of the sexes. But perhaps 
never more than now have women tried to ape the 
dress of men. And are not extreme cases of this an 
indication of a desire to abandon the restraints which 
belong to woman’s subordinate position? Not seldom 
the wearers of such dress are treading a path from 
whose easily reached goal they would shrink back with 
horror. And their attire, be it ever so costly, is but a 
visible mark of their disgrace. 

But be this as it may, the specific teaching of this 
passage is an embodiment of principles which apply to 
us all. To every one the place of duty is the place 
of honour. And the outward marks of our position in 
life, however humble in the sight of men it be, are in 
reality, to those who accept their lot as from God, and 
strive therein to serve Him, marks of honour. For it 
is a man’s highest honour to play well on the stage of 
life his divinely chosen part. On the other hand, to 
abandon a position which duty bids us retain cannot be 
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other than a disgrace. And every visible badge of 
such abandonment, be it ever so brilliant, is in the sight 
of the inhabitants of heaven a mark of shame. 

Again, by accepting cheerfully our subordinate lot 
we are really lifting up for the admiration of men the 
authority to which we bow, an authority which is a 
source of life and infinite blessing to all who submit to 
it. The marks of our submission are the insignia of 
the King whom we serve. And upon the throne of 
God our Divine King wears as royal jewels the marks 
of his own obedience to the Father, an obedience even 
unto death. 

Lastly. We belong toa family not confined to earth. 
We have brothers in the skies. Holy spirits who 
never sinned look upon us with affection and delight. 
They watch our conflict and help us in our need. And 
side by side with us they bow in absolute submission, 
although robed in the glory of heaven, to the common 
Father of them and of us. To think of them will 
repress all vain ambition to put ourselves in a position 


for which God never designed us. 
JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 


THE BOOK OF JOL. 
VIIL—THE INTERVENTION OF ELIHU. 


THIRD DISCOURSE (CHAPTER XXXV.) 


Jos had sustained his charge of injustice against the 

Almighty Lord and Ruler of men by contending that, 

under his rule, the righteous were none the better for 

their righteousness (See Chapter xxxiv. 9, with Note 

on it). It is to this subsidiary charge that Elihu here 
VOL, XI. 4 
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addresses himself in an argument as wide in its sweep, 
as cogent, as philosophical in its tone, as any we have 
already heard from him, though it is more faintly ac- 
centuated and more curtly expressed. He argues (1) 
that since, when men sin against the law of God, the 
disastrous effects of their transgression do not reach 
up to Him, and, when they do his will their righteous- 
ness confers nothing on Him, since “the service and 
the loyalty they owe in doing it pays itself,” their 
righteousness gives them no claim on God, or no 
claim on which they can insist: while, on the other 
hand, since He gains nothing by their obedience, and 
loses nothing by their disobedience, He has no con- 
ceivable motive for treating them unjustly, for inter- 
posing between them and the due reward of their 
deeds (Verses 5-8). He argues (2) that if, when they 
call upon God to succour them in their afflictions, God 
does not at once respond to their appeal, it is much 
more reasonable to infer that they ask amiss than to 
conclude that He is wilfully and obstinately deaf to 
their cry; the fault is far more likely to be with them 
than with Him (Verses 9-13). And (3) he argues 
that, so far from being deaf or indifferent to the cries 
of the wronged and the suffering, God’s eyes are ever 
on their ways, his ear open to their supplications. 


Their cause is before Him; sentence is only delayed, 


not refused ; and delayed purely in compassion to sup- 
pliants whom the Divine Judge must condemn for 
many faults were He to pronounce an immediate 
verdict upon them (Verses 14-16). 

In fine, men ave the better for their righteousness in 
many ways ; but their righteousness is as yet imperfect, 
as their very afflictions prove, since these are sent to 
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redeem them from their bondage to imperfection : their 
righteousness is impaired by so many faults and sins 
that, were God to enter into instant judgment with 
them, not even the best of men could stand before 
Him. 

Much that Elihu says here we have heard before. 
Eliphaz had argued that, as God was no gainer by the 
good deeds of men, they could not claim instant 
audience and immediate interposition of Him (Chap, 
XXil. 2-4, 12, 13); and Job had himself explained that 
the wicked could not “invoke the Most High” when 
he would, or expect that God would “ hear his cry when 
trouble came upon him” (Chap. xxvii. 9, 10). But 
Elihu sets these truths in a new and more genial light 
when he contends that, as God gains nothing from the 
righteousness of man, and loses nothing by their trans- 
-gressions, He can have no motive for afflicting men, 
no motive for afflicting Job, unjustly; reminds the 
Sufferer that, righteous as he may be, nevertheless, 
being a man, he must have faults and sins which need 
to be chastened out of him before the Eternal Judge 
can wholly acquit and approve him: and urges him to 
suspect himself of iniquity rather than impute inequity 
to God. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Then Elihu took up his discourse and said : 


Zs Thinkest thou this to be right, that thou shouldest say, 
“ My righteousness is greater than God's ¢” 
<a Vet thou saidst, “ What profit shall tt be to me, 
And what shall I gain from it more than from sinning?” 
4. I will answer thee, 
And thy friends with thee. 
5. Look up to the heavens and see, 


And behold the clouds, how high they bef 
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6. What canst thou do against Him, of thou sinnest ? 
Though thine offences be many, yet what canst thou do against [fim ? 
7 Tf thou art righteous, what dost thou confer on Fim, 
And what will He take at thy hand? 
8. Thy wickedness can but affect a man like thyself, 
And thy righteousness a son of man. 
9. Jf men groan at the multitude of oppressions, 
And cry out under the arm of the mighty, 
Io. Yet none saith, “ Where ts God my Maker, 
Giver of songs tn the night, 
Wie Who teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, 
And maketh us wiser than the fowl of the air?” 
Ez) They cry out indeed—but He answereth not— 
Because of the tyranny of the wicked, 
ig For God will not hear vain outcries, 
Neither will the Almighty regard them. 
14. Even when thou sayest thou shalt never see Him, 
Thy cause ts before Him: wait therefore for Him. 
ioe But now, because his anger hath visited thee lightly, 
And Fe ignoreth many of thy faults, 
16. Fob openeth his mouth with vanity ; 


fle multiplieth words without sense. 


With his customary fairness Elihu states (Verses 2, 3) 
the conclusion he is about to attack. So far from wil- 
fully misunderstanding or maliciously misinterpreting 
the contention of Job, or drawing a harsh and unfair: 
inference from it, in order to score an easy logical 


victory against him, as some critics affirm, Elihu, as. 


we have seen (Chap. xxxiv. 9), positively softens down 
Job’s charge against the Divine equity, and puts it in 
a /ess crude and offensive form. Again and again Job 
had asserted his own righteousness; again and again 


he had accused God of unrighteously refusing to re- 


cognize his righteousness, with treating guilty and 
guiltless alike, with even laughing at the trials and 


temptations of the innocent: and what was all this but: 
to claim a “ greater” righteousness than God's, and to. 
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declare that, great as was his own righteousness, he was 
none the better for it? Let the critics who are so hard 
on Elihu look to themselves, and say whether it is he 
who handles Job, or they who handle Azm unfairly. 

It is possible that the “friends” whom, in Verse 4, 
Elihu undertakes to answer in answering Job were, 
as some Commentators believe, Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar; for in their very defence of God they had, 
however unconsciously, attributed unrighteousness to 
Him: but, as they were far from attributing to Him 
the special form of unrighteousness which Elihu now 
had in his mind, that of failing to punish the wicked 
and to reward the good, it is surely more rational to 
see in these friends the evil-doers with whom Job had 
associated himself by adopting their misconceptions of 
the Divine character and rule (Chap. xxxiv. 8, 9, 36, 37), 
and by multiplying words against God. In fine, Elihu 
is prepared to maintain the absolute righteousness of 
the Most High against all comers, whether they be 
wise or foolish, pious or impious. 

His first argument is of a somewhat abstract and 
scholastic tone. Here indeed, as elsewhere, Elihu 
reminds one of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, 
who, with reverence be it said, were not the absolute 
idiots they are often assumed to have been. Like an 
eager and eloquent young scholar, with his little bundle 
of theses to be nailed on any Church or University 
door, he is prepared to contend for his conclusions, 
against all opposers, with arguments of the most 
approved quality. In the disinterestedness of God, 
for example, he finds a proof of his righteousness. 
God has no conceivable motive for injustice ; ego, He 
must be just. He is none the richer for the obedience 
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of men, none the poorer for their disobedience. They 
can neither give anything to Him, nor filch anything 
from Him. And if He can neither gain by being un- 
just, nor lose by being just, why should He pervert 
justice ? With no personal interests at stake, such as 
might warp the judgment of a human, and especially 
an Oriental, magistrate, there can be no ground for 
suspecting his equity. 

The argument is not by any means so reverent or 
so conclusive as Elihu thought it. It would be easy 
to pick logical holes in it, or even to substitute for it 
an argument of a more sovereign potency. For it 
is no compliment to the Lord of all to compare Him 
with the capricious and corrupt despots of the East, 
and to imply that, if He ad private ends to serve, 
He might prove as unjust as they. And, instead 
of contending that the Almighty has no conceivable 
motive for injustice, we might well contend that He 
has the strongest conceivable motive for being just, 
inasmuch as He does “gain” what He most desires 
when men become righteous, and “lose” what He 
most loves when they become unrighteous. But Elihu, 
though wise beyond his years, was not wise beyond 
his time. He could but work with the materials and 
use the logic of his age, as indeed he does in this 
very argument.t. And, however defective his argu- 
ment may seem to us, it would be very cogent with 
the men of his own generation, while even to us it 
can hardly fail to be interesting and instructive to note 
how he approaches and handles it. 


He bids Job look up to heaven and to the clouds of 


heaven, and mark how high they be (Verse 5), in 


* Compare Chaps. xxii. 2-4, 12, 13; and vii. 20. 
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order that he may rise to some dim conception of 
the Majesty of Him who dwells above the heavens, 
and of the mystery which necessarily encompasses his 
ways. If God be so high, how can aught that men 
may do reach up to Him ? Neither their goodness nor 
their wickedness extends to Him; they cannot affect 
the determinations of the Divine Ruler and Judge ; 
they can but affect their fellows, walking on the same 
level with themselves, and bound to them by many 
ties (Verses 6-8). Unaware, like his contemporaries, 
of the sympathy which binds Heaven to earth and 
makes them one, Elihu claims the very remoteness, 
the very indifference of the Judge eternal, as a proof, 
or an assurance, of his equity, a proof that He ad- 
ministers justice indifferently to all. It is not, there- 
fore, to the injustice of God that Job must trace his 
sufferings, for there is no injustice with Him; but, as 
has already been shewn (Chap. xxxui.), to the Love 
which chastens men of their sins, and schools them to 
a larger wisdom, a more perfect obedience. 

But why, if God cannot be unjust, and man must be 
the worse for his wickedness and the better for his 
righteousness, does not God listen to men when, 
chastened and corrected by his rod, they appeal to 
Him for pity and help? To this natural and reason- 
able inquiry Elihu replies in his second argument 
(Verses 9-13) ; and if his first argument was somewhat 
scholastic in its tone and remote from the common 
facts of life, the second is concrete enough for the 
most practical of men. For he now argues that, if 
God does not hear the afflicted when they call upon 
Him, it is not because He does not care to hear, or 
is loth to answer, but because they ask amiss, because 
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they ask to be released before the moral ends for which 
they are afflicted have been secured. 

One secret of the power of this great Poem is that 
it gives life, animation, variety, to its single but many- 
sided argument, which under less noble treatment 
would soon have become monotonous and wearisome, 
by conveying its general principles, the thoughts on 
which the polemic rests and turns, in particular and 
selected instances ; not by abstract reasoning or logical 
formule, but by drawing pictures of human life which 
suggest more than they say, by embodying its truths in 
tales. Elihu is true to the picturesque manner of the 
Book here. He selects his instance, tells his tale, an 
ancient tale of wrong. In his day—as to this day, 
especially in the East—a tyrannical abuse of power was 
one of the commonest sources of human suffering. 
Subjects groaned under “the multitude of oppressions,” 
and cried out under the heavy and cruel “arm” of men 
dressed in a little brief authority, an authority used 
the more cruelly because it was brief (Verse 9). They 
cried out; yet there was none to answer them nor 
any that regarded: no voice from heaven responded 
to their cry; no “bolt from the blue” struck down 
their oppressors. Why? Simply, asserts Elihu, be- 
cause their cry was one of mere pain and fear, not 
one of trust; not prayer at all, but mere instinctive 
noise such as they had learned, or might have learned, 
from “the beasts of the earth” or from “the fowl 
of heaven” (Verse 11). The lions roar for food un- 
to God (Psalm civ. 21); the cattle low to Him in 
their thirst (Joel i. 20); the young ravens cry to 
Him from their deserted nest (Psalm cxlvii. 9): and 
God hears them, and feeds them, since they can do 
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no more than roar and scream. But men are not 
brutes merely, and should not cry out, like the brutes, 
simply because they are hungry or hurt. As God 
“teaches them more than the beasts of the earth,” they 
ought to be “wiser than the birds of the air,” although 
to ¢hese the ancients ascribed a special and oracular 
wisdom. It is to raise them out of a merely brutal or 
animal condition that they are smitten of God and 
afflicted. Zhey should have learned—before they can 
escape tribulation they ws¢ learn—to trust in “God 
their Maker,” and even to trust in Him as “ Giver of 
songs in the night” (Verse 10). It becomes mex to 
look through the shadows of discipline to the light that 
lies beyond it ; to believe in the dawn of a better day 
even when the day of ease and happy conditions 
darkens into a night of loss and grief and pain. Men 
have not risen to their full moral stature till they can 
make God's statutes their songs in the house of their 
bondage as well as in “ the house of their pilgrimage,” 
and even though they have been brought into bondage 
by their very obedience to his statutes. 7Z/zs is the 
end God has in view when He chastens and afflicts 
the sons of men—to raise them to their full moral 
stature, to train them to their full moral strength : and, 
till this end be reached, how can He listen to their 
cries for deliverance ? 

Too often it is mere tyranny against which they cry 
out, not wickedness (Verse 12): their cries are vain 
(Verse 13)—“ vanities,’ merely muscular contortions of 
writhing lips, not sacred inward realities, not the sigh- 
ings of a contrite and chastened spirit. Till these are 
replaced by prayers, and prayers inspired by a sincere 
trust in the Goodness which chastens men only for their 
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good, the Almighty cannot and will not “regard” 
them. 

Let Job ponder this illustration of the Divine ways 
till he reaches the principle which underlies it, and 
conclude that if God has not heard Az, it is simply 
because the gracious moral ends for which God has 
afflicted him have not even yet been secured. 

But—and this is Elihu’s third argument—is Job 
quite sure that God has of heard him, that he has 
cried to Heaven in vain? Ae was not a mere animal 
man, pinched by want and pain till he exclaimed at his 
wrong. Let him be assured, then, that God “ad heard 
him; that his “cause,” or suit, though he deemed it 
passed by, was being tried and weighed ; and that the 
Divine Judge was ready to pronounce a verdict, was 
only withheld from pronouncing it indeed by his con 
sideration for the suitor who, if he had cried out to 
Him, had also cried out against Him (Verse 14). It 
was Job who was unprepared to hear, not God who 
was unprepared to speak. Obviously God’s end in 
afflicting him had not yet been reached ; or how should 
Job have charged Him so foolishly? Did he want the 
Almighty to pronounce a final verdict upon him while 
he was arguing and complaining “like the wicked,” 
while he was multiplying vain and senseless words 
against a God who, ignoring many of his faults, had 
refrained from inflicting the heavier and severe strokes 
of his wrath (Verses 15, 16) ? . Would it not be wise of 
Job both to rest in God and to wait patiently for Him ? 
Was not the very delay of which he complained a 
merciful delay ? Was it not gracious of God, and not 
ungracious, to postpone sentence upon him until it 
could be one of cordial and complete approval ? 
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These I take to be the arguments adduced by Elihu 
in this Chapter. And, whatever may be their defects, 
they surely must have been very convincing and wel- 
come to the men to whom he spoke ; while even to us 
they are hardly less welcome, since they remind us of 
truths most surely believed among us. It is impossible, 
I think, to consider them fairly without being afresh 
impressed with the sagacity of the Son of Barachel, 
with his penetrating insight and quick understanding 
in the fear of the Lord. When he argues that our 
moral actions must have issue on earth if not in heaven, 
must produce results on men if not on God, and con- 
cludes that they tell only on man and extend only to 
the earth, we may correct his inference, since we know 
that they also reach to heaven and tell on God, bring- 
ing Him the one sole “ gain” which He desires or can 
receive. But when Elihu argues that the moral ends 
of human life are its supreme ends, and that to secure 
these it is well for us to patiently and hopefully endure 
any suffering by which they may be secured ; when he 
argues that, if the Divine Ruler of men delay to 
interpose on our behalf, and to end the conflict and 
agony to which we are called, it is only that He may 
inure us by conflict for service and make us perfect by 
the things we suffer, then he speaks to our very hearts 
and reminds us of truths as precious to us and as con- 
solatory as they evidently were to him. 

$ COX, 
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In the dark eventide before the final agony the souls 
of the disciples were clothed in darkness, but the soul 
of the Master walked in light. They were as men 
that dreamed ; He was as the one wakeful being in a 
world of dreamful sleepers, and his wakefulness was 
more than the world’s sleep. Their talk seems like 
the cheery and heedless prattle of a child at the knees 
of a man whose heart grief has cloven in twain, or like 
the babbling of a summer brook under a sky dark 
with thunder-gloom and gathering storm. Yet as to 
the Master these figures are impertinent. The sorrow 
that filled his soul did not quench his sympathy ; the 
clouds that enfolded his spirit did not shut from those 
who had clustered round Him the sunshine of his love. 
If they live with touching, almost tragic, unconscious- 
ness of the fate He sees approaching with inevitable 
step and awful form, He, living at the same moment, 
as it were, in the present and in the future, with suffer- 
ing in idea translated into utmost reality, thinks of his 
thoughtless disciples, and with forward-looking care 
seeks to arm them against the evil day. And so here 
emerges one of his divinest qualities, illustrated. in 
action at every moment of his closing sufferings. 
Sorrow is often selfish, loves to be indulged, to sit 
blind and deaf to the world and duty, ministered unto, 
but not ministering. But here is suffering, the greatest 
ever known, the deepest intensest that ever strained 
a heart, yet He who bears it, and is being borne by it 
to death, broods over his unsuspecting children, thinks 
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of their agony when his shall have reached its climax 
and done its work, thinks of their misery when He is 
laid, the smitten Shepherd, in the tomb of Joseph, and 
they, the scattered flock, shall have fled every man to 
his own. Were there nothing else, this sublime thought- 
fulness, this conquest of the sorrow that conquered not 
Him, but his life, would speak Him in a real sense 
Divine. 

It is, then, in his last sorrows that Christ seems 
most Christly. ‘Though He were a son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which He suffered,” and 
through his sufferings He was “made perfect” as 
“the Captain of our salvation.” ! His sorrows have 
been the great interpreter of Christ to man; in them 
lie the source and secret of his power. They have in 
a real sense redeemed man, and were, in a sense no 
less real, universal, doing for the race what the disci- 
pline of suffering is designed to do for the individual. 
The German who, while a modern, had a genius at 
once most classical and pagan, has introduced us to 
“the sanctuary of sorrow.” But the ‘‘sanctuary” he 
conceived was little else than the outer court of the 
temple —his hand had never touched the veil, his 
foot had never crossed the threshold of the holy of 
holies., As there is a path the eagle’s eye has not 
seen, so there is a “ Divine depth of sorrow” which 
the clear but cold eye of Goethe never descried. Its 
poetic depths his cultured thought had sounded ; its 
religious were to him unknown, even unsuspected. He 
heard in it “the still, sad music of humanity,” but not 
the voice of God. Yet without that voice the music is 
but discord. If only through sorrow the deepest things 
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in a man can be educed, so only through it can the 
deepest truths in God and the universe be seen. A 
tear is a telescope which reveals to the eye that can 
use it a heaven, otherwise concealed, of starlit galaxies 
and shining suns. God is never so personal and real 
to man as when, in the darkness of some great sorrow, 
the soul stretches out “lame hands of faith,” gropes till 
it grasps his right hand, and is by it led up into the 
light. And the height to which He leads us is a sun- 
gilded mount of vision, far above the clouds and storms 
of earth, where the soul can rest as in the lap of God, 
hearing the songs of peace and hope the angels in 
Paradise sing. 
As angels in some brighter dreams, 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep ; 


So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


And the sorrow of Christ has had as beneficial a 
mission for humanity as personal sorrow for the indi- 
vidual. It has so revealed God to man, and so bound 
man to God, as to be his salvation. 

The history of the Passion, which is to us the 
greatest of all histories, is what we must now attempt 
to understand. At the outset we must note the time, 
the Thursday evening, by Roman reckoning the 13th 
of the month, but by Jewish the 14th, the day begin- 
ning for the Jew with sunset. The morrow is the 
great day of the preparation, and the day after the 
great day of the feast. The days that have passed 
since the triumphal entry have been full of change. 
The people have been disappointed, and a disappointed 
mob is a dangerous thing, prepared to break or burn 
the idol it can always make, but that cannot always 
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fulfil its maker's intentions. The Jesus it had hailed 
as the Christ had proved not its own, and to be not its 
own was to be as good as none. The rulers knew the 
people, read the meaning of their disappointment, and 
met at the house of Caiaphas to consider how the 
foolish mob could be made to do their malignant will. 
Heaven seemed to bless their conclave. To them 
came one who had followed the Galilean.2 Disciple- 
ship had become impossible to Judas. Disappointment 
had grown into apostasy, and to the apostate hatred 
is essential and revenge dear. He was no miserly or 
avaricious person, treacherous through love of gold, 
but a strong, passionful, capable man, who found Jesus 
not the Christ he had expected, and forsook Him be- 
cause He had not fulfilled his hopes. Where there is 
no affinity with Christ, association with Him is sure to 
develop antipathy, and if the antipathy is nursed till 
it becomes hateful and hostile, the hate is sure to 
be fierce and the hostility vengeful. It was not the 
“thirty pieces of silver” that tempted Judas, but the re- 
venge born of apostasy, the feeling that the Master who 
had so disappointed him and whom he had deserted, 
who had become to him so offensive in his friendless 
and outcast loneliness, must be crushed, ended, that 
he might be free. While wicked fortune favoured the 
evil, the Providence that guides the good appeared no 
less kind. Jesus came from Bethany, entered the city 
in the twilight, and sat down with his disciples in the 
humble room where the last supper was prepared. 
‘There, while the city was waiting its festival, while 
the priests were laying the lines that were to close 
round the Holiest, He and his little band celebrated in 


t Matt. xxvi. 3-5. 2 Matt. xxvi. 14; Mark xiv. 10; Luke xxii. 3. 
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celestial calm the supper that was to be for all lands 
and for all time the memory and mirror of that sacred 
night. So in our streets, in our homes, in our very 
lives, heaven and hell meet and touch, while to our 
coarse eyes every place is common and every time 
common day. 

That supper is an event which profoundly affects the 
imagination. Its very simplicity increases its signif- 
cance. The meaning it bears to faith is marvellous on 
the one hand; the place it has filled, the work it has 
done in history, as marvellous on the other. If the 
vision had been granted to Christ of what it was to be 
and do, would it not, even when his sufferings were 
deepest, have turned his sorrow into joy? He would 
have seen his supper surviving for ages, simple in 
form, transcendent in meaning, a living centre of unity. 
for his scattered disciples, a source of comfort, strength, 
peace, purity to wearied and sinful men. In upper 
rooms, in catacombs, where the dust of the dead rested, 
and the spirits of the living met to speak to each 
other words of holiest cheer; in desert places and 
moorlands, where hunted fugitives assembled to listen — 
to a voice which, though a man’s, seemed God's ; in 
cathedrals, where form and space spoke majestically to 
the eye, and lofty music to the ear; in rude huts in 
savage or heathen lands; in ornate churches in wealthy, 
busy, and intellectual cities—men of the most varied 
type and conditions, saintly and sinful, ignorant and 
educated, simple and gentle, rich and poor, peer and 
peasant, sovereign and subject, priest and people, 
forming a multitude no man can number, have for 
centuries met together to celebrate this supper, and 
be by it made wiser, happier, holier. The actual 
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and ideal history of the rite stands in strong contrast 
to its institution. Of the twelve men who sat and 
broke bread with Jesus, of the priests who were so 
anxious to work out their “expedient,” of the Scribes 
who were laboriously interpreting and making tradition, 
of the Romans who were ruling and guarding Jerusalem 
—could any one have dreamed what this obscure and 
humble supper was to be for man, and to do for the 
world? Yet it is God’s way to make the foolish 
things of the world confound the things that are wise, 
and his way has ever in the end proved the wisest and 
best for man. 

But it is of special significance to our history to note 
the thoughts that at the supper possessed the mind 
of Christ. He is to Himself evidently a sacrifice. 
The bread that signifies the body broken and eaten 
has a distinctly sacrificial import.' The blood is to be 
“shed for many for the remission of sins.”? And it 
was no mere sacrifice, it was one that symbolized a 
new relation of God to man, and man to God—his 
blood was the blood of “the new covenant.” The 
term Sca6yjxn is here of peculiar importance. It does 
not mean either a covenant in the sense of contract or 
agreement, or a testament in the sense of a will, but it 
has a meaning which combines ideas distinctive of both. 
In dca6jxn there are the conditional elements necessary 
to a covenant, and the absolute elements necessary to 
a testament ; the first, so far as it denotes conditions, 
revealed and established by God, which man must 
accept and obey before he can stand in right relation 
with Him; the second, so far as it denotes these con- 
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ditions as the direct and independent and absolute ex- 
pressions of the Divine will. Covenant is inapplicable, im 
so far as it signifies that the two parties are in an equal 
degree concerned in laying down the conditions and 
enforcing obedience to them; testament, in so far as 
it implies that the death of the testator is necessary to: 
its validity, or that its terms are as rigid and inflexible 
as those of a dead man’s will. There is a point, 
indeed, where the two notions almost coalesce. A 
testament may be a sort of posthumous covenant; a 
covenant, a sort of pre-mortuary testament. Where a. 
will is conditional, it is because of the wish of a now 
dead man to act as if he were still alive; where a 
covenant is absolute, it is because of the wish of a 
living man to act as if he were dead, a being whose 
will had received final and irrevocable expression. 
But even so, we cannot allow either term to be an 
adequate translation of S:aOj«n, but must regard it as 
containing all the absolute elements of the one with 
the conditional elements of the other. So understood, 
we may define the cau) d:a0jxn as the revelation of a 
new relation on God's part with the conditions neces- 
sary to the realization of a new and correspondent 
relation on man’s. ‘This revelation, as the expression 
of an individual will, may be denoted Testament, but 
as the exhibition of a real relation on God's part, 
and a possible relation on ours, with the conditions. 
on which its realization depends, it may be termed a 
Covenant. The «awn dsa0jxnn becomes thus almost 
equal to the new religion; it presents God in a cha- 
racter that makes him a new Being to man, and shews. 
man how to realize a new relation to God. The Hebrew 
equivalent of dva@j«n, 13, was used in the same sense, 
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and so applied alike to the legal economy of Moses 
and the spiritual economy of the prophets.!- Each was 
the revelation of God in a new character and relation, 
with a new correspondent relation made possible on 
the part of man. And these ideas were, without doubt, 
present to the mind of Christ when He so solemnly 
used the word. He was instituting a new religion, re- 
vealing’a new God to man, making man a new being to 
God. And this religion He founded in sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Himself. The supper was to be the Feast 
of Commemoration, was to celebrate the hour and act 
of creation. The founding of the old Sua@j«n had been 
ratified by blood,? the founding of the new must be the 
same. In the sacrifice of Christ the essential Father- 
hood of God was to be made manifest, and the spiritual 
sonship of man made possible. 

Now Jesus, full of the great thoughts and emotions 
that had at once created the supper and been created 
by it, passed with his disciples out into the cool night 
air. The city was asleep. All was still, save for here 
the sigh of a weary pilgrim resting uneasily on his 
mat, there the quick footfall of a wanderer hastening to 
his home, or the measured tramp of the sentinel walk- 
ing his rounds. They issued out of the gate that 
looked towards Olivet, crossed the Kedron, and were 
soon hidden in an olive grove. There is an awful 
silence in a sleeping wood, but never did the silence 
speak to a heart so still in its agony as the one that 
was then seeking in Gethsemane a place of seclusion 
and prayer. That seclusion seems too sacred to be 
broken. Grief is always holy, and the holier the suf- 
ferer the less may we profane his sorrow by our pre- 
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sence. A great painter, who painted the Man of 
Sorrows as an act of highest worship, shewed at once 
his genius and his reverence by hiding the marred 
visage, leaving the less noble parts to reveal the agony 
that had broken his heart. So to us Gethsemane 
ought ever to be a veiled Holy of holies, to be visited, 
if at all, only at moments when we can look with 
purified eyes, and allow the meaning of the Saviour in 
his passion to steal softly into our minds. We are 
here on holy ground, and must stand, as it were, with 
spirit’ bareheaded and barefooted, reverent while in- 
quiring. 

And here it is necessary to note the limits of our 
inquiry. It is historical, not theological. Few things, 
indeed, have more profaned the sufferings of Christ 
than an over-curious speculation. Their nature, their 
degree and value, have all been discussed and esti- 
mated, their quantity and quality most precisely deter- 
mined. With such questions we have here and now 
no concern. Our business meanwhile is to attempt to 
present a great moment in a holy and perfect life, 
in relation to the person and history of Him who 
lived it. 

Now, looking at it from this point of view, we can 
say that Gethsemane does not stand alone. It is 
related alike to Christ's past and future—is an echo of 
the one and a prophecy of the other—and it is so 
related because of its essential connection with his 
person. If Gethsemane is to be understood, it must 
be understood through the person and character of the 
Sufferer. The agony of the particular moment came 
from the essential nature of Him who endured it; and 
so to understand the one we must seek to know the 
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other. It is essentially a matter of the spirit. In 
Christ, sorrow of spirit created physical pain; the phy- 
sical pain did not create the spiritual sorrow. His cry 
was, “ My sow/ is exceeding sorrowful.” The intensity 
of the sorrow only became manifest when the touch of 
a Roman spear shewed that He had died of a broken 
heart. But it was the kind and quality of the spirit 
that made the sorrow; the preéminence of the suffer- 
ings was due to the preéminence of the Sufferer. 

Given the nature and spirit of Christ, and sorrow, 
unique, transcendent, was to Him a Divine necessity. 
There is a sort of adaptation been a sinful man and a 
sinful earth. The two suit each other. Though it is 
but a dismal home and he a dismal inhabitant, yet he 
has never known a better, and, almost unconscious of 
its wretchedness, he settles down, grimly determined 
to be as happy as possible. But the sinless Jesus had 
ouly the relation of diametric opposition to this sinful 
world. In it there was nothing correspondent to what 
was in Him. The feeling of utter homelessness which 
He must have had while here gives a solemn plaintive- 
ness and depth to his contrast of the homeless Son of 
man with the foxes of the earth and the birds of the 
air. <A poet tells us— 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


Now, if this heaven, which is perhaps not so much 
about as within us in our infancy, were to continue into 
our manhood, earth would seem to us almost a hell. A 
child brought up in a lazar-house, to whom green fields 
and the glory of the summer earth were alike unknown, 
who had never seen other men than those smitten with 
“the curse of God,” would come to feel as if his strange 
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abode were homelike and natural. But introduce a 
fresh blooming lad from the hill-side, familiar with the 
“celestial light” in which earth is apparelled, with the 
breath of the flowers, the sound of the sea, the glory of 
the sky, with the faces of noble and healthy men, and 
him the ghastly lepers, the foetid atmosphere, the 
steaming disease would appal and dismay. We are 
the children of the lazar-house, familiar to insensibility 
with its misery; Christ the blooming youth, with a 
soul all open to perceive and feel man’s profound 
wretchedness. He understood it better than even the 
sufferers themselves, and felt it more. His sympathy 
had a strange insertive power, causing Him to feel 
and bear the man’s sorrows much more than even the 
man himself. And if we think how He knew the 
hearts of men—the secret griefs, the unuttered regrets, 
the pining miseries, the blighted hopes, the thwarted 
wishes, the corroding remorse, that dwelt, like ghastly 
spectres, or burned like devouring flames, in almost 
every human breast—and how that insertive sympathy 
would make Him feel all as his own, can we fail to see 
that there must have been in Him, through the mere 
fact of his living here, a sorrow such as the collective 
sufferings of his time gathered into one soul would but 
poorly express? Life to Him was passion, sympathy, 
and pain. 

Consider again: Jesus alone of those who have 
lived on earth knew the inner essence and final issues 
of sin. The holier a man is the more perfectly does 
he understand sin; the more wicked he is, the less. 
The Prodigal could not see into the depravity and 
defilement of the “far country” as his father did. The 
poor victim of seduction, who has touched the lowest 
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deep possible to a woman's soul, cannot, even in her 
hour of remorse, see her sin as her pure celestial- 
minded sister sees it. And in proportion to a soul’s 
consciousness of what sin is will be its misery at the 
sight of it. Hell must be more intolerable to an angel’s 
thought than to a devil's experience. A pure spirit in 
the regions of the lost would, as more conscious of the 
evil and issues of sin, be more wretched than the lost 
themselves. Fancy a man suddenly gifted with an intui- 
tive faculty, rendering him as able to read the human 
heart as the eye is to read the human face. He may 
feel at first proud of his rare power, and the curious and 
extensive knowledge it gives. He studies men—de- 
ciphers the strange hieroglyphs written on character and 
memory. He makes extraordinary discoveries, revers- 
ing most of his former judgments. He sees that a heart 
thought sound is in ruins, though now and then visited 
by beautiful moonbeams, as if an angel had descended 
into it, and shed from its wings a soft white light. He 
sees a head perplexed with doubt while the tongue 
utters faith. The inner man of the statesman, poet, 
preacher, furnishes a strange contrast to the outer, and 
at it our heart-seer now sneers, now laughs, now weeps. 
But soon other scenes open. Suddenly he confronts a 
man in whom the brutal passions reign and struggle as 
did the “hell-hounds” in Milton’s Sin. Now he meets 
a prodigal in the “far country,” with “wasted sub- 
stance,” driving out the stranger’s “ swine,” and feeding 
on their “husks.” Then he passes, wrapped in the 
thin torn garments of long faded finery, a woman 


Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery, 


bearing in her heart an indescribable record of suffer- 
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ing, wrong, ruin, and sin. And as his experience. 
widens and his insight deepens, horror and despair rise 
within him, until he, the man gifted with unerring in- 
tuition, cries, “O God! take back Thy gift, and leave 
me a short-sighted but happy man |” 

Now Jesus alone of men had this intuitive faculty. 
“He knew what was in‘man.” Man was as “naked 
and open” to his eye as to God’s. And He knew 
human sin too—what it could and what it would do. 
The man He loved, the sin He hated; yet day by day 
saw the hated sin ruining the loved man. He stood. 
on earth too, yearning in every fibre of his being with 
the desire to save, bleeding in every pore of his heart 
with pity for the lost; yet past Him those lost men 
went, hurrying, trampling each other in their mad 
haste to be ruined. Sin too, in the very extravagance 
of insult, turned on Him, plying Him with manifold 
subtle temptations. He had come to destroy it: it 
transcended its former self by attempting to destroy 
Him. Day by day the wickedness He loathed unut- 
terably pressed against his heart, stood in his path, 
breathed in his face, touched his limbs, rose round 
Him like a brazen bulwark, which seemed gradually to 
narrow till it threatened to shut Him in. Ah, there 
He was, sin everywhere and in every one on earth 
save Him alone, and it, wrathful at being excluded, 
storming every avenue, mustering its forces to crush, 
if it could not capture. Alone He was with an awful 
loneliness, yet not alone, for the Father was with Him. 
We can see but a little way into the suffering that was 
there ; but a little way, too, into the strength and joy 
that came from the hands and face of the Father, 

Jesus suffered then—could not but suffer. Signifi- 
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cant was that silent lowly advent of his, stepping so 
quietly across the threshold of the world into the 
manger of Bethlehem. Not as emperor, not as priest, 
' not as scribe, but as peasant, or rather simple un- 
adorned man, exposed to all the hardships and pains 
of poverty, had the “Man of Sorrows” to travel 
through his life. The Father did not annul for the 
Son the old curse of labour; even this He bore. The 
moment the Divine Boy realized his Father's busi- 
ness, He realized his own sorrow: bread to earn, yet 
men to save; a mother to support, yet a world to 
redeem; around Him the wants and claims of the 
day, away before Him the work He had come to do. 
And how that work foreseen, therefore forefelt, must 
have added to his sufferings, pressed its burden upon 
that heart, which alone knew perfectly how to “take 
no thought for the morrow,” till even He exclaimed, 
“T have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am 
I straitened till it be accomplished!” Thou Divine 
Sufferer, bearer of the world’s sorrow, we thank Thee 
that Thou hast shewn its divine necessity—that he 
who would in a sinful world be sinless, must be that 
world’s outcast and supreme sufferer. Teach us to be 
like Thee in spirit, though its price be a sorrow like 
Thine; to have “the fellowship of Thy sufferings,” 
and to be “ made conformable to Thy death.” 

And sorrow had a great function in the life and 
spirit of Christ. By his sufferings He, “though a 
Son, learned obedience.’ There is no implied anti- 
thesis to former disobedience. He who was “ without 
sin” had never to unlearn, only to learn. His humanity, 
while at first equipped with everything that was native 
to man, had to acquire whatever was acquirable. God 
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creates man innocent, not obedient or disobedient ; 
whether he shall be the one or the other, man himself 
must determine. Jesus was born as man is born, 
with human capacities and tendencies in Him, a moral 
character possible, not actual. His relation to law had 
to be determined by his own will. His obedience 
began with his first conscious choice; and while per- 
fect as a child's obedience, could only be held as such, 
not as a man’s. As man reaches his perfection in man- 
hood, so manhood can alone render human obedience 
in its'perfection. As it has a phase corresponding to 
each phase of life, so man has to learn as child, or 
boy, or youth, or man, an obedience suited to each 
period. Childhood hands over to boyhood a character 
which boyhood must develop, amidst its frolic and 
struggle, towards either evil or good. Youth receives 
the moral results of boyhood, adds to them its own, 
and then hands on the work to manhood to complete, 
to be either made or marred. So the obedience of 
Jesus progressed through these successive stages, and 
in each stage He had to “learn” it by “the things 
which He suffered.” Here lay the worth and meaning 
of his sorrow: it was his great educator. He went 
into it the one sinless child; He came out of it the 
one obedient man. He entered its school only inno- 
cent; He left it perfectly righteous. While He could 
not have suffered as He did apart from his sinlessness, 
He could not have “learned obedience” apart from 
his sufferings. 

But these general considerations are significant here 
only as they help. us to understand the dark hour in 
Gethsemane. They shew us not only that sorrow. was 
inevitable to Christ, but also the kind and quality of 
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this inevitable sorrow. It was without sin, yet due to 
sin—the sorrow of the Sinless in presence of the sinful. 
Holiness is happiness only where all are holy; it is 
and must be suffering where all beside are evil. The 
agony for sin will be in proportion to the absence of 
sin in the sufferer. And this truth received its most 
awful exemplification in Gethsemane. The sorrow 
there did not proceed from God. The filial trust of 
the Saviour was absolute. He entered his agony with 
the serene consciousness that when his loneliness was 
deepest his Father would be with Him;! He issued 
from it with a cry of the most perfect and even pas- 
sionate confidence in his loving presence and helpful 
will.2) And midway between those points, in the black 
centre, where He wrestled with his agony as Jacob 
had wrestled with God, the name that rose to his lips, 
as the drops of blood stood out on his brow, was still 
“Father.” 3 And the thing asked and the manner of 
the asking shewed the spirit of the Son: “If it be 
possible,” “if thou be willing,” “let this cup pass.” 
The confidence and the obedience were alike absolute ; 
as if He had said, “ Whatsoever thy will may be, I 
will trust and will obey.” He had no consciousness of 
Divine anger, of a face hidden, or love withdrawn ; 
only of a “cup” the spirit was willing but the flesh too 
weak to drink. What this “cup” was is plain enough. 
The ideas and language of the supper were still in 
his mind. He was thinking of “the cup of the ‘new 
testament in my blood.” It was his death as a 
sacrifice, his shedding of his blood “for the many, for 
the remission of sins.”4 The thought of this death 
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had been for long his daily companion. He had first 
spoken of it at Cesarea Philippi,’ and had never ceased 
to speak of it since. As it approached Him, it deep- 
ened the shadow on his spirit, touched it with a heavier 
sadness. It was “the cup” He told the sons of 
Zebedee He must drink, the death He must go to 
Jerusalem to suffer, And now that the end has come, 
it seems too awful; as He faces it there is forced from 
Him the prayer, “ Father, if it be possible, let it pass.” 

Now why should Christ so fear death, a death He 
had throughout anticipated and foretold? This great 
horror seems a mysterious thing. Christ had for Him- 
self nothing to fear. Conscience makes a coward only 
where there is guilt, not where there is holiness. 
Jesus did not know the remorse that feels the future 
terrible ; only the filial love that yearns for rest in the 
bosom of the Father. Man had been cruel, God 
gracious ; and by death He could escape from angry 
man to gentle God. But it was not the issues from 
death Christ feared ; it was the way into it, the adrzzk- 
amg of the cup. He was in a great terror, not at what 
was personal, but at what was universal in death— 
what it involved and signified as to man, not what it 
involved and signified as to Himself. His death was. 
to be, in a sense, the victory of sin—its victory not 
over Him, but over his life. The spirit that was. 
willing it could not vanquish, but the flesh that was 
weak it did. Yet in vanquishing the flesh it was. 
vanquished by the spirit. Christ was obedient unto. 
death, and death, in overcoming the life, did not over- 
come the will, was rather overcome by cit:« ensure. 
rendered his life, but held fast his obedience; gave 
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Himself up to death, but maintained his holiness, his 
service of law and love. But in the conflict that 
ended in these most opposite victories—of sin over 
his life, of his will over sin—his spirit and sin stood 
face to face, and knew each other as they had never 
done before. And the knowledge involved struggle, 
agony, sorrow unto death. Christ died on the cross, 
but not by the cross. He died for sin and by sin, his 
heart broken, but his will strong, inflexible, holy. 

How and why this fatal yet victorious conflict with 
sin should fill Christ with so great and unspeakable 
horror we must now, though only in the dimmest way, 
attempt to see. His sufferings might be said to be of 
two kinds—the necessary and contingent, the general 
and the special; or those essential to his very nature 
and mission, and those springing out of his history and 
historical relations. The necessary were, in a sense, 
abstract and universal—the sufferings of a holy person 
obedient, under the limitations essential to a creature, 
and within the conditions afforded by a sinful world, to 
the will that made and sent and ruled Him; but the 
contingent were, in a sense, concrete and particular—the 
sufferings of a pure and gracious spirit, deserted, hated, 
betrayed, crucified, by the men He loved and was dying 
to save. The necessary were, while real and essential 
sufferings, transformed and glorified by the end, “the 
joy that was set before him ;” but the contingent were, 
while concrete and historical, an unrelieved agony, a 
darkness touched by no ray of light from a higher and 
diviner world. The former give to Christ’s work its 
peculiar character and worth, and so concern theology ; 
but the latter make Him “the Man of Sorrows,” ex- 
plain at once his attitude in Gethsemane and his bear- 
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ing on the cross, and so concern history. The necessary 
sufferings are intelligible only to those who study Christ 
as Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
studied Him; but the contingent are intelligible to 
those who seek to know Him as He is presented in 
the Gospels, as He lived in history and among men. 
Yet it is necessary to note in what sense the word 

contingent is here used. The sufferings so named. 
were, in a sense, necessary: when holiness like his 
confronted sin like man’s, sorrow that became intensest 
suffering was, as we have seen, inevitable. But the 
sufferings so endured did not belong to the essence of 
his work—were, let us rather say, accessories, almost 
accidents. His death did not depend for its worth, 
was not constituted a sacrifice by, the human crime 
and passion that gathered round it, and deepened its 
agony and shame. It had been as precious in the 
sight of God, as glorious in its issues for man, as it 
now is, even though the scenes of treachery, malice, 
hatred, obstinate vacillation, and inflexible revenge that 
did surround it had never been. Judas and Caiaphas, 
Herod and Pilate, the rabble rout that did not forbear 
their shouting even at the cross, were not partakers in 
the work of Christ, as essential to itas Himself. Yet 
though they were not necessary to it, they were sources. 
of sorrow, centres charged with agony, for Him. The 
vision that in Gethsemane and on the cross stood clear 
before his soul, we can but dimly imagine. Judas the 
disciple, a loved, trusted, familiar friend, became an 
apostate, now urged by passion into treason, now con- 
sumed and pursued by the furies of remorse, then 
a fugitive from conscience, seeking by the flight from 
time into eternity to escape from himself ; Caiaphas 
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the high priest, representative of an ancient people, 
head of their worship, symbol of their faith, prostituting 
his sacred office, using noblest opportunities for worst 
ends; Pilate, upholder of law and order, consenting 
to do a wrong to please the multitude—administrator 
of justice, yet, in deep disdain of the clamour and 
its cause, surrendering innocence to vengeance; the 
people, suddenly swerving from the enthusiasm of hope 
to the fanaticism of hate, athirst for blood, renouncing 
their splendid inheritance, denying their very Messiah, 
and demanding the death that is to be their dispersion 
and enduring shame — these and similar forms, with 
all their dreadful doings and surroundings, pass in a 
vision more terrible than reality before the eye of 
Christ. These men, with all their passions and guilt, 
seemed to encircle Him, to belong to Him, to mix 
themselves up inextricably with his work, to create 
and cause the death that was to be his glory and their 
shame. And He might well feel as if to go forward to 
his death were to consent to their crime. He had 
come to be their redemption, but his very act of sacri- 
fice was to be a most calamitous judgment. He had 
come to save, but his mercy was to be to them in 
its issues severer than the severest justice. And so it 
seemed as if into his very cup their crimes had been 
pressed, as if the very wine He had to drink were 
dark with their blood. It looked as if He had become 
the victim of the most dreadful irony that even Provi- 
dence could indulge; his act of divinest grace made 
the condition and occasion of man’s most utter and 
unspeakable sin. And so his soul stood, as it were, 
clothed in horror before a sacrifice so conditioned, a 
death so prepared and attended. It was almost more 
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than even his will could do or endure; and the feeling, 
making Him irresolute in the very moment of his 
highest resolution, forced from Him the cry, “Father 
if it be possible, let this cup pass.” Yet the will seemed 
only to waver that it might settle the more fixedly in 
its purpose to obey. ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.” The obedience was absolute ; the worst 
of evils could be suffered that the will of God might 
be done. 

And these contingent sufferings were not aimless ; 
they contributed to the perfection of the Sufferer, to 
the efficiency and value of his work. They revealed 
sin to Christ and man, shewed the excellence of his 
righteousness and the misery of our guilt. The death 
of Christ, with all its evil pomp and circumstance, may 
be said to have created in humanity the consciousness 
of sin. After it the seeming and shameless naturalism 
of Greece, the indulgent and lascivious worships of 
Syria and Egypt, the unethical beliefs and immoral 
religious practices of India, became abhorrent to the 
conscience of the world, lay before the spirit naked, 
defiled, unclean. Religions that were blind to sin, that 
trifled with it, were no religions for man. Evil was 
now a dreadful reality that must be conquered, if he 
was to remain human, and realize the image of God. 
And the sufferings that so revealed sin to man were, 
in the truest sense, redemptive. Sin once seen in its 
exceeding sinfulness is sin abhorred, renounced. The 
evil personified in judas and Caiaphas, in Pilate and 
Herod, in the priests and the multitude, is evil man no 
more can love, just as the holy and beautiful righteous- 
ness incarnated in Christ is righteousness he no more 
can hate, but must ever admire and follow after with a 
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divine enthusiasm. And so the Will that required 
Jesus to drink the awful cup was a beneficent Will— 
purposed that the One should suffer that the many 
might be saved. For the suffering that revealed man’s 
sin perfected man’s Saviour. “Though He were a 
Son, yet learned He obedience by the things that He 
suffered ; and having been made perfect, He became 
the Author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 


Him.” “Inasmuch as He suffered, He Himself having 
been tempted, He is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” A, M, FAIRBAIRN. 


JEREMIAH S PROPHECY OF THE NEW 
COVENANT. 
JEREMIAH XXXI. 31-34. 


Tuis prophetic oracle could not fail to strike all readers 
as very remarkable were they not so familiar with its 
phrases, and with the interpretation we have learned to 
put upon these in the light of New Testament fulfil- 
ment. It is one of the most outstanding utterances in 
the whole range of prophetic literature; and it is an 
interesting and not unprofitable inquiry what precisely 
it meant for the Prophet himself. We propose to 
enter on such an inquiry in this paper; and we hope 
to make it appear that this word concerning a new 
covenant between God and Israel was a very great and 
noble one, pregnant with deep far-reaching thought, 
even when we endeavour as far as possible to shut out 
the light thrown upon it by the New Testament, and 
to read it as a spiritually-minded contemporary of 
Jeremiah might have read it. To do this requires 
VOL. XI. 6 
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an effort—a greater effort than most commentators 
seem inclined to make. The remarks to be found in 
commentaries on this notable passage are for the most 
part very perfunctory and very dull; only here and 
there do we find a fresh suggestive thought on the 
subject. It seems as if familiarity with the New Tes- 
tament sense had blunted the keenness of exegetical 
vision. The sunlight of the era of fulfilment has 
robbed the prophetic light, shining in a dark place, 
of its brightness, and made it to the interpreters eye 
a pale faded moon, giving no light, and only dimly 
visible in the heavens. The remark, indeed, applies 
more or less to all Old Testament prophecies, but to 
none perhaps more than the one now to be considered. 

This prophecy, so remarkable in itself, is preceded 
by one equally remarkable, which has for its theme the 
restoration of Israel and of Judah from captivity to 
their native land; wherein the happy future is repre- 
sented in a series of scenes which together compose a 
vision beheld by the Prophet in a dream by night. 
We are introduced, as it were, into a picture gallery, 
where we behold, in successive ¢adleaux, the whole 
process of restoration, from its initial stage to the final 
settlement, amid peace and plenty, in the land of 
promise. First comes the decree of restoration; then 
follows the homeward journey—a great company re- 
turning to Zion, among them the blind and the lame 
and the women with child, no one left behind, weep- 
ing as they go for their former sins, yet in God’s mercy 
surely finding their way to the place of rest ;! next, we 
witness a harvest-home feast celebrated by the returned 
exiles, when the voice of song is heard, and the virgin 
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rejoices in the dance, and all, young and old, forget 
their sorrow because of the goodness of the Lord in 
filling their barns and causing their flocks to multiply. 
The next scene shews us a woman weeping bitterly 
and uttering doleful lamentations, and one standing 
beside her seeking to comfort her. It -is Rachel 
weeping for her dead children, and her God saying 
to her, “ Refrain thy voice from weeping and thine 
eyes from tears, for thy work shall be rewarded, saith 
the Lord, and they shall come again from the land of 
the enemy.” 2 Last comes the most pathetic scene of 
all. What we look upon now is not Rachel weeping 
for her children, but her children weeping for them- 
selves—Ephraim repenting, smiting on his thigh in 
the poignancy of his grief over his youthful folly, con- 
fessing that he had been as a beast, a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke, and acknowledging that the severe 
treatment he had received had been fully deserved ; 
and, at some distance from the penitent, the Divine 
Father overhearing the contrite words of his prodigal 
child and relenting, and saying, “Is Ephraim my dear 
son? Is hea pleasant child? For since I spake against 
him I do earnestly remember him still; therefore my 
bowels are troubled for him. I will surely have mercy 
upon him, saith the Lord.” 3 No wonder the Prophet 
‘felt happy when he awoke after a dream which brought 
such lovely visions before his eyes. “Upon this I 
awaked,” he says, “and beheld, and my sleep was 
sweet unto me.” 4 Yes, sweeter far than his waking 
hours, for these brought back the rude reality—a dreary 
spectacle of sin, impenitence, and misery ; while in the 


«jer. Xxx. LO-54. 2 bid. Verses 15-17. 
3 Ibid. Verses 18-20. 4 Ibid. Verse 26. 
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vision of the night he had been in an ideal world of 
holiness and happiness, of penitence for past errors, 
and returning peace and joy in the love of a reconciled 
God. 

But the joy of the Prophet might be checked not 
merely by thoughts of the present, but by the intrusion 
of a doubt as to the stability of that happy /uture 
which had been revealed to him in vision. He could 
hardly help asking himself the question: What is the 
use of restoring Israel, if the old tragic disappointing 
history is to repeat itself? God in ancient times 
constituted Israel a people in close fellowship with 
Himself; but that original constitution turned out a 
miserable failure. The old Sinaitic covenant had its 
code of moral law inscribed on tables of stone and 
deposited in the ark for safe custody and in token of 
its sacredness; it had its ordinances of service con- 
cerning ‘‘meats and drinks and diverse washings,” in 
reference to which the people got instruction from the 
priests before they were written in a book; it had its 
provision for cancelling the sins of the past year, so 
that the congregation might make a new start, in the 
institution of the great day of atonement which pro- 
cured for Israel an annual salvation. But the old 
covenant, so provided with conditions of communion 
between God and his people, had not been kept. 
Israel in her successive generations had utterly failed to 
perform her part, and so had made it impossible for 
God to do what He had promised; until at length He 
loathed the people with whom He was in covenant,! and 


* In the last clause of Verse 32 the words rendered in English version, ‘‘I was 
an husband unto them,” may also be rendered I was disgusted with them. The 
Hebrew verb 23 means either to have dominion over, or to loathe. The 
Septuagint follows the second sense in its rendering kéyo 1)édnoa abrov, 
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rejected them, and cast them forth out of their land. 
What if all this should happen over again in the history 
of our children as it happened in the days of our 
fathers? Was such a result not all too likely ? Such 
doubting thoughts were most natural to one in Jere- 
miah’s position, and they constituted, we may be sure, 
one of his direst spiritual trials. But faith’s trials are 
but the precursors of new triumphs. Job despairs of 
relief in the present life, and his very despair causes 
faith to reach out beyond the tomb in search of the 
deliverance which, in spite of all present appearances, 
it believes will surely come. Even so Jeremiah, justly 
despairing of permanent prosperity for Israel on the 
basis of the old covenant, by a sublime act of Heaven- 
inspired faith, dares to predict the advent of a time 
when the old discredited and bankrupt constitution or 
covenant shall be superseded by a new one furnished 
with conditions that shall insure it against failure. We 
have now to consider what are the more auspicious 
conditions of the new and better covenant on which 
restored Israel is to be constituted in the good time 
coming. 

Of two things we may be sure beforehand. The 
Prophet's hope of permanent well-being in the future 
will not be based on any expectation of the people 
doing better, but rather on the faith that God in his 
grace will do more for them and in them. The new 
covenant, we can predict, will be a covenant in which 
God's love will be the conspicuous all-determining 
factor ; in familiar phrase, a covenant of grace. Jere- 
miah knows human nature too well to expect radical 
and abiding improvement in men left to themselves. 
His only hope, therefore, is in God. The action of 
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Divine love may, nay, doubtless will, transform human 
nature so as to make the people of the new covenant 
veritable sons of God; but the initiative will lie with 
God, not with men; and just on that account the new 
covenant will be stable as the ordinances of the sun 
and moon and stars. The other thing that may be 
taken for granted is that, since the new constitution is 
to be introduced on the express ground of dissatisfac- 
tion with the old, its provisions will be found to have 
a pointed reference to those of the latter, and to be of 
such a character as to supply the needful remedy for 
their defects. 

Looking now into the prophecy itself, we find that 
the description which it gives of the peculiarities of the 
new covenant exactly answers to these expectations. 
In the first place, God appears most conspicuously 
throughout as the Agent. He is the Doer, man is the 
passive subject of His gracious action. He is the 
Giver, man is but the receiver. The old covenant 
ran: “ Now therefore, zf ye will obey my voice in deed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people; for all the earth is 
mine. And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation.” In the new covenant there is 

“if,” suspending Divine blessing and favour on 
man’s good behaviour. God promises absolutely to 
be their God, and to regard them as his people, and 
to insure the relation against all risk of rupture by 
Himself making the people what He wishes them to 
be. Then, secondly, there is an obvious reference to 
the defects of the old covenant in the provisions of the 
new. Whereas, in the case of the old, the law of duty 
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was written on /ad/es of stone ; in the case of the new, 
the law is to be written on the 4eart ; whereas, under 
the old, owing to the ritual character of the worship, 
the knowledge of God and his will was a complicated 
affair in which men generally were helplessly de- 
pendent on a professional class, under the new, the 
worship of God would be reduced to the simplest 
Spiritual elements, and it would be in every man’s 
power to know God at first hand, the sole requisite 
for such knowledge as would then be required being a 
pure heart. Finally, whereas, under the old, the pro- 
visions for the cancelling of sin were very unsatisfac- 
tory, and utterly unfit to perfect the worshipper as to 
conscience, by dealing thoroughly with the problem of 
guilt—of which no better evidence could be desired 
than the institution of the great day of atonement, in 
which a remembrance of sin was made once a year, 
and by which nothing more than an annual and puta- 
tive forgiveness was procured—under the new, on the 
contrary, God would grant to his people a real, abso- 
lute, and perennial forgiveness, so that the abiding re- 
lation between Him and them should be as if sin had 
never existed. 

We have thus briefly stated our view respecting the 
conditions of the new covenant as specified in the 
prophecy, in the hope that the mere statement may 
suffice to commend our exposition to the minds of 
many. We cannot hope, however, that no one will 
dispute the accuracy of the interpretation, and therefore 


we must enter a little into detail by way of further 


4 


explanation and defence. That the contrast is rightly 
taken in the first of the three conditions will be dis- 
puted by few, if any. One cannot read the words, 
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“T will put my law in their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts,’ without thinking of the tables of 
stone which occupy so prominent a place in the history 
of the Sinaitic covenant. And the writing on the heart 
suggests very forcibly the defects of the ancient cove- 
nant, in so far as it had the fundamental laws of life 
written on stone. Writing on stone may be very dur- 
able. The slabs on which the ten words are inscribed 
may abide as a lasting monument, proclaiming what 
God requires of man, saying to successive generations : 
Remember to do this and to avoid doing that. But 
while the stone slabs may avail to keep men in mind of 
their duty, they are utterly impotent to dispose them 
to perform it ; in witness whereof we need only refer 
to Israel’s behaviour at the foot of the mount of law- 
giving. At the very time the tables were being pre- 
pared, they danced around their golden calf; at the 
very moment Moses was descending with the two 
tables in his hand, with the ten words written on them, 
the first of which said, “ Thou shalt have none other 
God before me,’ they had chosen another God; inso- 
much that the legislator in disgust dashed them to 
pieces, as if to say, What is the use of making laws for 
such a people? Manifestly the writing on the heart is 
sorely wanted in order that the law may be kept, not 
merely in the ark, but in human conduct. And that, 
accordingly, is what Jeremiah puts in the forefront in 
his account of the new covenant, on which restored 
Israel is to be constituted. How the mystic writing is 
to be achieved he does not say, perhaps he does not 
know ; but he believes that God can and will achieve 
it somehow ; and he understands full well its aim and 
its certain result in a holy life. 
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Dispute is most likely to arise in connection with the 
second condition, referred to in the words, “ abhey 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for 
they shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” The commen- 
tators throw little light on this part of the prophecy, 
for the most part putting their readers off with vague 
generalities which convey no definite ideas. Almost 
the only fresh and tangible thought we have met with 
in the course of our reading is one thrown out by Otto 
Pfleiderer in his able work on Religion.! This writer 
finds in the words above cited the idea that in the days 
of the new covenant, God will reveal Himself to the 
individual spirit ; in other words, that in the new time 
individual personality will come to its rights, in contrast 
to the old time in which not the individual but the 
nation only was of importance. This is undoubtedly a 
valuable suggestion ; but it appears to us not the truth 
directly taught in the passage, but only an inference 
that may legitimately be drawn from the primary 
lesson. That primary lesson we take to be, that spzrz- 
tual knowledge in the new time will take the place 
occupied by 7z¢ual under the old. Spiritual knowledge 
is a kind of knowledge which can be communicated to 
each man at first hand, and which indeed can be com- 
municated in no other way. God, as a Spirit, reveals 
Himself to each human spirit, to each individual man 
who has a pure heart and who worships in spirit and 
in truth. On the other hand, the knowledge of positive 
precepts, such as those contained in the ritual system, 
can be only obtained at second hand. One man, who 
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has himself been taught, must teach others. The 
reason, the conscience, or the heart could never reveal 
God's will as embodied in such carnal ordinances. And 
only on supposition that a tacit reference to the ritual 
system is intended can the full force of the words, 
“ They shall teach no more every man his neighbour” 
be perceived. For what was it in the Sinaitic cove- 
nant that made men dependent on their neighbour for 
the knowledge of God? Surely it was the ritual 
system. So long as that system obtained, the know- 
ledge of God, the right way of worshipping God, was 
so complicated and elaborate that none but a profes- 
sional class could master it; and ordinary people, the 
laity, had to be dependent on them for information and 
guidance. The priests’ lips kept knowledge, and men 
had to seek the Zovah, the needful instruction in re- 
ligious ritual, at his mouth.’ And it was a grievous 
bondage, a sure index that the old covenant could not 
be the final form of God’s relation with men, but was 
destined one day to be antiquated and replaced by a 
better covenant with better promises. And surely it 
is not crediting Jeremiah with too much spiritual insight 
to assume that he was aware that that feature of the 
old covenant was one of its defects, and had proved 
a hindrance to the true sanctification of the people, 
making them too dependent on men, keeping them 
far from God in fear, and tempting them to substitute 
ritual for morality, the paper notes of sacrifice for the 
genuine gold of obedience. And if he saw this, what 
more likely than that he would make mention of this 
grievous defect of the old covenant as a thing to be 
removed when that which was perfect came? For 
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these reasons, we find in this part of the oracle con- 
cerning the new covenant the prediction that the 
ritual law would form no part of the final covenant 
between God and His people, and that in the good 
time coming men should not be kept dependent on 
priests and far from God by an elaborate ceremo- 
nial; but, taught of the Spirit, should worship God 
as Father, offering unto Him the spiritual rational 
service of devout thoughts and gracious affections. So 
it was understood by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, who gives prominence to the ritual of the 
old covenant as one of the things most urgently de- 
manding antiquation. “Then verily,” he says, “the 
first covenant had also ordinances of divine service, 
and a cosmic sanctuary.” ! He goes on to describe the 
sanctuary and its worship, the substance of what he 
says being: The furniture was golden, but the service 
was poor, with its meats, and drinks, and diverse wash- 
ings, and carnal ordinances, and so forth, imposed on 
them until the time of reformation, utterly unfit to 
perfect the worshipper as to conscience. 

The third blessing of the new covenant, the com- 
plete and perpetual forgiveness of sin, is so clearly 
defined that no dispute can arise as to its nature; the 
only point open to debate is the feature of the old 
covenant, to which it contains a tacit reference. In 
our exposition we have assumed that the mental re- 
ference is to the provision in the Levitical system for 
the cancelling of sin, especially the great day of atone- 
ment. We are willing to allow that it may fairly be 
questioned whether so specific an allusion as that to 
the institution just mentioned was intended. But there 
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can be no reasonable doubt, we think, that the Prophet 
has in view the general provisions of the old covenant 
for the removal of guilt, the whole ritual and sacrificial 
system, including the annual atonement. Jeremiah 
evidently speaks as one who feels that the old Sinaitic 
covenant, at this point as at others, was seriously de- 
fective. It made elaborate arrangements for cancel- 
ling the sins of ignorance and precipitancy committed 
by the people, so that these might not interrupt their 
fellowship with God; and yet there was no real effec- 
tive forgiveness. For many of the more grievous 
offences there was not even an atonement of any kind 
provided. The sins dealt with under the ritual law were, 
for the most part, of a minor character ; some of them 
might almost be called artificial—breaches of positive 
precepts committed by persons ignorant of the statute— 
hence very properly denominated “ ignorances” by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews.! The Levitical 
forgiveness was thus both partial and shadowy; the 
problem of human sin was not thoroughly grappled 
with. All this Jeremiah felt; and therefore, in his 
picture of the ideally perfect covenant, he assigns a 
place to a forgiveness worthy of the name —a for- 
giveness covering the whole of Israel’s sins: her 
emigurtes as well as her errors; and not merely cover- 
ing them, but blotting them out of the very memory of 
Heaven. 

Assuming that we are right in finding in this third 
blessing an allusion to the defects of the Levitical 
provision for the cancelling of moral debts, the exposi- 
tion of this part of the prophecy confirms the view we 
have advocated in regard to the import of the second 
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condition of the new covenant. It will be observed 
that the third benefit is connected with the second by 
the particle “for.” If we assume that the second 
benefit consists in the replacement of ritual religion 
by a purely spiritual religion, the “for” has a very 
definite meaning. It means: The Levitical ritual will 
then be superfluous; for then God will freely, fully, 
and absolutely forgive his people, so that there will be 
no longer any need for sacrifices such as those pre- 
scribed in the law. 

But on what does this free, full, and absolute for- 
giveness of the new covenant rest? The Levitical 
forgivenesses were founded on Levitical sacrifices. Is 
the forgiveness of the new covenant to be founded on 
a sacrifice “of nobler name”? That is a question which 
the student familiar with his New Testament will very 
naturally answer in the affirmative; and we all know 
the answer given in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But if 
it be asked, What is Jeremiah’s answer to the question? 
we must reply, None. In this wondrous oracle of the 
new covenant, we find no mention of a Perfect Sacri- 
fice which is to replace the rude sacrifices of the law ; 
no hint of a sacrifice in which the victim is no brute 
beast, but the Celebrant Himself, offering Himself by 
the eternal Spirit of holy love an atonement for the 
sins of the world. That such a sacrifice is needed, 
and will be provided, is not denied ; the truth is simply 
not present to the mind of the Prophet. The glorious 
thought that the ideals of priesthood and of sacrifice 
can then only be realized when priest and victim meet 
in one person, does not seem as yet to have risen above 
the horizon. And yet one may well hesitate to make 
an assertion when he reads the fifty-third chapter of 
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Isaiah, or even those significant words of Jeremiah 
himself, “I was like a lamb that is brought to the 
slaughter.” The idea that a man, and not a beast, is 
the true sin-bearer is struggling into the prophetic 
consciousness. If the sun of this great doctrine is not 
yet risen, its dawn may be discerned on the eastern 
sky. A. B. BRUCE. 


BIBLICAL NOLES. 


ADDITIONAL Note ON Sv. Paut’s User oF OPIAMBEYOQ.—A friend 
has pointed out an omission in my Paper on this subject in THE 
Expositor for December last, which may possibly have the appear- 
‘ance of a suppressio vert. 

I have said (pp. 412, 414) that @p.p8evw is not found in any Greek 
author of an earlier date than St. Paul, and that “the classical usage 
on which our translation is based is confined to Plutarch, Appian, 
and Herodian.” This statement. refers, of course, to the classical 
usage of the verb itself, and, if correct, is a fact that perhaps deserves 
distinctly stating. Such a use of the derivative verb is, however, 
obviously dependent on a preéstablished use of the noun OpiapBoe in 
a corresponding sense, and this I have subsequently implied and 
taken for granted. It would have been better to have explicitly 
stated at the outset that the use of @piapBog as equivalent to frdumphus 
‘dates as far back as Polybius (167 B.c.), in whose Books of Roman 
History it naturally occurs pretty frequently.t I do not see that 
this fact, which I had kept in view all along, in any way militates 
against the position taken up in my Paper. Unquestionably every 
Greek writer of St. Paul’s time who had occasion to speak of the 
‘Roman triumph (as Josephus, for instance) used this word and no 
other; and unquestionably the Roman triumph was known by 
report, and spoken of under this name throughout the wide Greek- 
speaking regions of the Empire. It may also be freely allowed that 
the period of time that elapsed between Polybius and St. Paul was 
long enough for ¢vzumphus to have become naturalized in Greek, 
What I ventured to argue was, that there is no proof of such a 


* For ¢réumpho this writer has OpiauBov dyew, and for the passive, dy Bora Bw 


ayeo8a. See Polybius xvi. 23. 5, 63 xxii. 7. 173 as well as vi. 15. 8, previously 
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naturalization having actually taken place, no evidence of 6piauBoc 
and @papSeiw, in their Latin connotation, having entered into the 
general current of Greek thought and speech. The idiom appears 
to have remained a pure Latinism up to this time, belonging only to 
Roman historians and biographers as such. 

On the other hand, @piau8oc had a very distinct, primitive, and 
popular sense of its own in Greek, antecedent to, and independent 
of, the exotic Latinist use, and on which the latter was evidently 
grafted. The passage quoted from Plutarch’s Marcellus goes far to 
prove, if I mistake not, that this native sense of the word was diving 
in the Greek of St. Paul’s day, and that, as the general relation of 
the languages would lead one to expect, instead of being displaced 
by the foreign idiom, it most decidedly trenched upon it. 

GEO. G. FINDLAY. 


Note on Str. MarK ix. 33-50.—The latter half of this Chapter seems 
to be a concise report of all that passed between our Lord and his 
disciples upon this occasion; for the concluding words, “ Have salt 
in yourselves, and have peace with one another,” evidently refer to 
the contention which gave rise to the conversation. This connection 
has not been sufficiently regarded in any exposition that has come 
under my notice. Yet it is of the first importance, because it shews 
that the governing aim of our Lord’s whole strain of remark was to 
check the personal ambition and rivalry which had betrayed his 
disciples into an angry dispute. I propose in this Note to submit to 
the judgment of the readers of the Exposiror an exposition worked 
out upon this line. 

When Jesus found himself alone with the Twelve in the house 
which He usually occupied at Capernaum, He asked them, “ What 
was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way?” Shame held 
them silent, for they had been contending as to which of them was 
the greatest. Then He sat down (the signal of his having something 
important to say); and, as they drew around Him, He said to them, 
“Tf any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant 
of all,” meaning either that his ambition and contentiousness would 
degrade him to the lowest place and least spiritual form of service, 
or that, if he desired the only preéminence worth seeking, he should 
be content to occupy the humblest position, and make himself 
more useful and necessary to his brethren than any one else. Then 
He called a child, and set him in the midst of the Twelve, and, 
having folded his arms about him, said to them, ‘ Whosoever shall . 
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receive one of such children tn my name recetveth me ; and whosoever 
shall receive me, receiveth not me, but Him that sent me.’ A little child, 
belonging to a disciple’s family, was the last member of their circle 
whom they would regard as worthy of any special consideration. 
They were not likely to think of him as the greatest. But such a 
child, in his lowly estimate of himself, and modest demeanour, was 
much nearer to Christ’s spirit than the cleverest and bravest of those 
who served his cause with ambitious and self-seeking aims. And it 
was to express this that He took this child of the household to his 
bosom in the presence of them all. Any one who received and be- 
friended such a child in his name (Verse 37) #.¢., as representing Him, 
discerning in its lowliness a true earthly image of their Master, 
would really be receiving Christ, and not Christ only, but the Father 
who sent Him. Such an one would be great indeed, as having the 
Father and the Son abiding in him—great without any thought of 
greatness or disposition to set himself above his brethren. 

John, with a dim perception that something they had lately done 
was out of keeping with this instruction, and probably with a desire 
to test, by its application to such a case, whether he had understood 
it aright, answered Him: “ Master, we saw one casting out devils in Thy 
name, and he followeth not us ; and we forbad him, because he followeth 
not us.” He does not say it, but probably his tone conveyed the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ I suppose from what thou hast just said, that we did wrong ?” 
Jesus answered, ‘‘ Forbid him not, for there is no man who shall do a 
miracle in my name, that can readily speak evil of me, for he that ts not 
against us ts on our part.’ The man who is contending against 
the same foe as ourselves, and avowedly identifying himself with me, 
the Christ, though he may not see eye to eye with other disciples, is 
not an enemy to be repelled, but a friend to be encouraged. “ For 
whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye 
belong to Christ,’ verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward.” 
The meaning apparently is that the slightest service rendered to 
a Christian as such is a proof of some sympathy with Christ, and 
desire to do Him honour; and sympathy with Christ, however 
mingled with mistaken views, ranges men on his side, and their love 
and loyalty cannot be disregarded. So dear in fact are these seeking 
souls, in the infancy of their faith and service, that ‘ zohosoever shall 
cause one of these little ones that believe? to stumble, it were better for him 


* The other reading, ‘'for your name that ye belong,” &c., is preferred by most 
editors, but Tischendorf adopts the reading of the Received Text. The sense is not 
very different whichever we accept. 2 Tischendorf. 
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that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the 
sea.” This form of capital punishment was the most terrible to a 
Jew, because it made burial rites impossible ; but a man had better 
suffer even this fate than incur the more terrible woe of being bur- 
dened with a soul whom his harshness and intolerance had driven 
from Christ. 

From being an occasion of falling to another, the Lord passes on 
to speak of being an occasion of falling to one’s self. One member, 
one faculty enshrined in such a member, may prove a snare to the 
whole man, and involve him in ruin. The passage which fol- 
lows will require closer consideration. Most readers, I suppose, 
are struck with the rhetorical repetition of the words, “ Where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire ts not quenched,’ as unlike our Lord’s 
usual manner, as without parallel indeed in other of his discourses. 
Years ago, when my attention had not been drawn to the fact that 
the oldest MSS. and the best authorities * omit from the text Verses 
44 and 46, and from Verse 45 the words “ dzfo the fire that never 
shall be quenched,” this unusual repetition seemed to me to indicate 
that not only was there something more solemn than wont in our 
Lord’s manner, but that we had here the fstssima verba that fell on 
the ears of his disciples without abbreviation. But probably, to say 
the least, these repetitions are additions which illustrate that tendency 
to exaggerate appeals to fear, for the purpose of deepening im- 
pression, which has so often biassed the minds of Church teachers. 

Without these additions the passage reads thus: “* And if thy hand 
cause thee to stumble, cut tt off, itis better for thee to enter into life 
maimed than having two hands to go into Gehenna, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched ; and if thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut tt off ; 
it ts better for thee to enter halt into life than having two feet to be cast 
into Gehenna ; and if thine eye cause thee to stumble, pluck tt out, tt ts 
better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye than 
having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna,? where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. For every one shall be salted with fire, 
and (but this clause is doubtful) every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt.” 

Now it is manifest that if Gehenna is to be interpreted here of the 
place of future punishment in the spiritual world, then “entering into 


t They are omitted by x, B, C, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort ; retained by AD, 
Alford, Lachmann, and Tregelles (1st ed.) 

2 ‘Of fire,” omitted by 8, B, C, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort; re- 
tained by A, D, Alford, and Lachmann. 
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life” and “entering into the kingdom of God” must be interpreted, 
correspondingly, of the rest of glory, honour, and immortality. More- 
over, there must be a sense in which men can enter into this rest 
shorn of a hand or a foot, or deprived of aneye. If, on the contrary, 
‘Centering into life” and “entering into the kingdom of God” are 
Christ’s customary phrases for becoming a Christian and beginning the 
new life of faith, then Gehenna may stand for the doom, here or else- 
where, of whatever is morally corrupt, dead, and pestilential. But can 
any one imagine that Christ intended either a literal cutting off of foot 
or hand, or a literal appearance of the maimed and halt among the 
children of the resurrection? To ask the question is to answer it in 
the negative. But if entering into life maimed and halt be a figure, 
so also is being cast bodily into Gehenna. The same principle of 
interpretation must be applied to both the contrasted terms. Is not 
the passage rightly explained and applied thus? By the offending 
hand Christ means some special skill or power of acquisition a man 
may possess, which, as he employs it, makes him stumble, leads him, 
that is, into such powerful and irresistible temptation, that unless he 
deny himself its use, his whole man will become involved in moral 
ruin—eaten through with corruption, like a carcase thrown into the 
burning refuse-heaps of Gehenna. Better for him would it be, 
infinitely better, that he should forego the advantage of that particular 
skill and become a child of God with that faculty undeveloped, thau 
use it and be morally ruined. The offending foot stands for some 
power by which one could out-distance competitors in the race of life, 
or some peculiar cleverness by which he might wrong other men and 
elude pursuit ; better, then, to be unambitious and unenterprising, and 
enter into life so, than to outstrip others in the pursuit of present 
personal advantages and be morally a castaway. ‘‘Thine eye” may 
well represent some perception of beauty or artistic taste, and if this 
be a snare, better for a man that it should remain uncultivated and 
useless, and he become a Christian, than by using it lay a snare for his 
soul which will eventually deprave his whole character. 

These are applications of a general character ; but was there not 
something in the characteristic abilities of the prominent members ot 
the Apostolic band that answered to the hand, foot, and eye respectively 
of our Lord’s illustration ? The natural capacity for command, and 
the firm grasp of whatever commended itself to his judgment, which 
belonged to Peter ; the zeal of James, the son of thunder, ever ready 
to step forward into the place of danger; and the eagle glance of 
John into the mysteries of truth, were gifts precious indeed as a hand, 
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a foot, oran eye; but if these were to becomea snare to them, tempt- 
ing them to arrogance, intolerance, and pride, then it would be better 
for them that these characteristic gifts should be repressed than that 
their whole natures should be tainted with moral evil, and they them- 
selves become as the offscouring of the world. 

In the similar words used in the Sermon on the Mount (St. Matt. 
Vv. 29, 30), our Lord’s thought swept a wider range than the Apostolic 
circle. He may have had in view that dreadful doom of the Jewish 
people when their nation would become one vast Gehenna-heap of 
corruption and fire, such as Isaiah refers to in his prophecy (Chap. 
Ixvi. 24): “They shall go forth and look upon the carcases of the 
men that have transgressed against me; for their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorring 
unto all flesh.” In the Talmud, “a man tried for his life was said to be 
‘thrust down into hell or tossed into Gehenna.’”* If, therefore, Christ 
meant any physical punishment, He probably referred to the terrible 
destruction overhanging the Jewish nation, from which adhesion to 
Him as the Saviour, and a corresponding crucifixion of evil desires, 
afforded the only hope of deliverance. It would be better for men 
that they should enter into the kingdom of God at the sacrifice of 
something dear to them, as a right hand or right eye, than, by en- 
deavouring to keep every social advantage and worldly gift, be cast 
at last into the Gehenna of their burning city and national doom. 

But my conviction is that our Lord’s mind, all through this conver- 
sation in the house at Capernaum, was in the same track as that on 
which it started ; and that, as the members of the body are figures of 
mental capacities, so his reference to Gehenna is simply an image of 
moral corruption and death. And the remaining words accord well 
with this interpretation: ‘‘ For every one shall be salted with fire.” 
Every one that enters into life must be secured against corruption by 
the purifying flame of self-judgment and self-denial, just as “ every 
sacrifice,” the emblem of our consecration to God, is required to be 
“salted with salt.” “ Salt ts good ; but tf the salt have lost tts saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it?’ Your power of judging yourselves and 
estimating your fitness for this or that position is good, if it lead to a 
correction of your failings, to self-denial in the presence of temptation, 
to humility before God and charity towards your brethren; “ dut ¢f the 
salt have lost its saltness,” if what was intended to bite into your self- 
conceit and purge away your pride have lost its power, and your judg- 


= Quoted from the Talmud by Lightfoot and Schoetgen, and here taken from The 
Evangelists and the Mishna, By the Rev. Thomas Robinson. 
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ing of yourselves be simply an occasion of vanity and a spur to ambition, 
then how is its self-correcting virtue to be restored, the light within 
has become darkness? ‘‘ Have then salt tn yourselves,” the salt of a 
searching and impartial self-judgment, “/f we would judge ourselves 
we should not be judged” (4 Cor. xi. 31). The result will be a humble 
charitable temper, which will dispose you to “have peace with one 
another.” 

Now, I claim for this interpretation this sign of truth, that it is in 
harmony with itself throughout, and marks a clear track of thought 
from the beginning of our Lord’s discourse toits close, which, consider- 
ing how its last words echo the motive of the first, is a desideratum 
to be satisfied. One phrase only has been left untouched. The 
Gehenna of moral corruption is represented by our Lord as “az 
undying worm and an unguenchable fire.” And it seems to be so 
through the constitution of conscience: “ thetr worm.” It is a ques- 
tion of men turned towards the right way, but afterwards stumbling to 
fall, who set out in quest of righteousness, but have been turned aside 
by a great temptation. In all such Remorse must gnaw as a worm 
and burn with unquenchable fire until these antidotes of corruption 
have wrought in them that self-chastening from which they shrank. 
The worm can never die, nor the fire be quenched, so long as there is 
any remaining compliance with evil whereon to feed. Evil is its own 
punishment ; and so long as men remain evil, they will abide in the 
fires which it kindles. The ultimate issues of the discipline are not 
disclosed. General statements, applying to men of different characters, 
are necessarily indefinite. 
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THE VALUE OF FHE PATRISTIC WRITINGS FOR 
THE CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS OF THE BIBLE. 


I.—THE HIGHER CRITICISM (continued). 


WHEN we pass from the unconscious data supplied to 
criticism by the writings of the Fathers to their own 
conscious handling of critical subjects, the relative im- 
portance of the two Testaments is in some degree in- 
verted. The books of the Old Testament, as we have 
said, were too remote from the period of the Fathers 
in point of time for them to be the bearers of a ne- 
cessarily valid tradition; but just for this very reason 
we should have supposed that they would be driven to 
the exercise of an independent critical judgment upon 
them. This is, however, much less the case than might 
have been anticipated. The principle which finally 
determined the formation of the Canon was the general 
usage of the Churches. Books which were received by 
the majority of the most important Churches were in- 
cluded within the Canon; books which were not re- — 
ceived by these Churches were excluded. The process 
of acceptance or elimination was gradual, and seems to 
have been more the result of a popular verdict than of 
set debate carried on by the leaders of the Church. 
To judge from what has come down to us, it would 
appear that the leading minds were chiefly occupied in 
formulating the usage which they found existing, or 
in deciding between different lines of tradition. The 
FEBRUARY, 1880. 8 VOL, XI. 
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wreat question in regard to the Old Testament was 
aie the Jewish tradition should be followed or the 
Alexandrine. The Jews reckoned twenty-two (later 
twenty-four) canonical books corresponding to the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and it is practically 
this Canon which is now accepted by the Reformed 
€hurches, certain books (e.g., the Minor Prophets) 
being divided which the Jews regarded as one. On 
the other hand, the Septuagint Version, representing 
the opinion of the Hellenistic community at Alex- 
andria where it was made, admitted, in addition to our 
present Canon, the books known as the Apocrypha. 
The balance of authority was really on the side of the 
Palestinian tradition. It counted among its advocates 
not only Melito of Sardis (who took a journey to the 
East specially to inquire into this subject), Athanasius, 
Amphilochius, Hilary of Poitiers, and Ruffinus, but 
also the commanding names of Origen and Jerome. 
Most of these writers expressly placed the books of 
the Apocrypha upon a lower grade, as such as (in the 
words of the sixth Article of the Church of England, 
taken from Jerome) were read by the Church for “ex- 
ample of life and instruction of manners,” but were 
mot to be applied to “establish any doctrine.” But, 
broadly speaking, it may be said that these writers, so 
far as they employed the critical faculty, employed it 
gather to distinguish between traditions than to ex- 
amine and test the tradition itself. 

With this general suspension of critical inquiry, it 
must not be inferred at once that because a writer 
makes use of an Apocryphal book, even though he 
quotes it in the same manner as Canonical Scripture, 
he therefore held a deliberate view as to its authorship. 
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For instance, Origen quotes the Book of Tobit as 
Scripture, and he even makes a qualified use of it in 
controversy, on the ground that “the Churches use it,” 
and yet he is clearly well aware that its authenticity 
is very doubtful. He notes the fact that the Jews re- 
jected it even from their Apocrypha, and that they also 
rejected the Book of Judith.t' In like manner Jerome 
frequently quotes the Apocryphal books as Scripture, 
though he distinctly draws the line at the Reformed 
Canon (for which he is, indeed, the great authority), 
and though he questions the admission of the Book of 
Wisdom even among the Apocrypha, because it was 
pseudepigraphal and had no Hebrew original.? 

This reservation, however, only need be made for a 
select few. The great mass of the Church Fathers 
seem to have followed blindly in each other's steps. 
They not only accept the current usage, but they are 
deceived by it. It is enough that a book has got 
established under a certain name; by that name they 
will quote it and take its authorship for granted.3 The 
Book of Judith is quoted by Clement of Rome to all 
appearance quite as sober history. It is appealed to as 
“Scripture” by his namesake of Alexandria, by Hip- 
polytus, Hilary of Poitiers, and Lucifer of Cagliari. 
The Book of Tobit is distinctly recognized by Clement 
of Alexandria, Cyprian, Hilary, and Lucifer. The 
Book of Wisdom met with very general acceptance. 
From the time of Clement of Alexandria passages 
from it are frequently quoted as utterances of “ Solo- 
mon” or of “the Divine Wisdom.” The Book of 


« Ep. ad Afric. c. 13. 2 Pref. in Libr. Salome 

3 See for what follows, Diestel, Geschichte d. A. T. ind. christl. Kirche, pp. 
22, 23; Reusch, Zinleitung in d. A. T. ; and especially the articles on the several 
‘books by Dr. Westcott in Dictionary of the Lible. 
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Baruch is another book that many writers treat as 
Scripture. Irenzeus has a long quotation from it, which 
he attributes expressly to its reputed author, Jeremiah. 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian also quote it 
as Jeremiah’s. The same Clement (who seems to 
be peculiarly prolific in such mistakes) assigns the 
so-called 2 Esdras to the “prophet” Ezra. Even the 
grotesque story of Bel and the Dragon is gravely 
attributed, both by him and by Irenzeus, to Daniel. 

But perhaps the culminating instance of an uncritical 
acceptance of spurious works is to be found in Ter- 
tullian. He has occasion to quote the book of Enoch, 
and with characteristic boldness he undertakes to de- 
fend its genuineness. His argument has ,been thus 
succinctly summarized: “I am quite aware that some 
reject the book, and that it is not in the Jewish canon. 
I suppose people think that it could not have survived 
the deluge. But might not Noah have heard and 
remembered it all ? or have been inspired to repeat it, 
just as Ezra is believed to have restored the Jewish 
literature lost in the destruction of Jerusalem? Nothing 
must be rejected which really concerns us; and we read 
that every Scripture suitable for edification is divinely 
inspired.t!- The Jews reject it, as they reject other 
things, because it tells of Christ.” 2 

I know of nothing equal to this unless it is, perhaps, 
Augustine's wonderful vindication of the Davidic author- 
ship of the whole Psalter. He thinks that David really 
wrote all the hundred-and-fifty Psalms, but that he 
prefixed other names to some as indicating something 


" Note the fallacy. St. Paul had said (or at least the Greek will bear the 
meaning), ‘* All inspired Scripture is profitable for edification.” Tertullian infers 
from this that “all that is profitable for edification is inspired ”—obviously a very 
different position. 

* De Cult, Fem. i. 33 comp. Dishop Ellicott’s Commentary, vol. iii. p. 517. 
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appropriate in their contents, while some he purposely 
left without any name “as the Lord inspired this 
various arrangement—intricate, but not unmeaning.” ! 

After such wholesale and extravagant blundering, 
smaller errors, such as that of Origen, Hilary, and 
Jerome—that the anonymous Psalms belong to the 
author last named in a heading 2—sink into insignifi- 
cance ; though a little careful observation would have 
shewn that any such view is untenable. 

With so many instances of the very opposite of all 
that is meant by competent criticism arrayed before 
us, the question will naturally be asked, how it came 
about that the Canon is after all so sound as it is. 
Ultimately, no doubt, it is due to that overruling Pro- 
vidence which so often and in such manifold ways has 
educed excellent results out of very imperfect elements. 
But, humanly speaking, three causes may be said to 
have been at work. (1) The form which the Canon 
finally assumed was, as we have seen, determined less 
by critical debate than by the actual usage of the 
Churches; and that usage in its turn was determined 
by a sort of pious instinct which is frequently right 
where the elaborate conclusions of reasoning are wrong. 
(2) So far as the present Canon of the Reformed 
Churches is concerned, it is due chiefly to the authority 
of a single mind—and that mind the one which, as well 
by native robustness as by acquired learning, was, 
perhaps, in all antiquity, the best fitted for the task 
—the masculine and vigorous intellect of Jerome. (3) 
In the gradual process of the formation of the Canon 
there was, perhaps, after all a stronger element of 


* Quoted by Trench, S¢. Augustine on the Sermononthe Mount, p. 56, n. 
2 Reusch, Zzzleitung, &c., p. 55. 
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criticism than such facts as we have already noticed 
might lead us to suppose. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the ancients. 
were not awake to strictly critical considerations. They 
were well aware of differences of style. ‘“ Each of the 
[minor] prophets has his own peculiarities.” “ Hosea 
is broken up into clauses (commaticus) and, as it were, 
speaks by [single] sentences; Joel is clear at the begin- 
ning, more obscure at the end.” “Jeremiah is ruder 
(rustictor) in style than Isaiah and Hosea and some 
other prophets.” Ezekiel “is neither very finished nor 
very rude, but something between the two.” The style 
of Isaiah is “finished, as might be expected in one of 
noble rank and cultured (wrvbane) eloquence.” ! 

But there are traces of finer observation than this. 
When Clement of Alexandria notes? that there is the 
same “complexion of style” in the Greek of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and in that of the Acts, this is not by 
any means an obvious remark, and yet it receives con- 
siderable confirmation on closer inquiry. Dr. Delitzsch 
has quoted no less than eighty-seven distinct words and 
phrases3 (many of them, of course, in numerous ex- 
amples) as at once common to and characteristic of the 
two writings. And though this list may have to be a 
good deal cut down in any argument as to the author-- 
ship of the Epistle, still there will remain amply suf- 
ficient to justify an observation not made by laboriously 
consulting a Concordance, but from a delicate apprecia- 
tion of the characteristics of diction. Resemblances of 
language—up to a certain point—do not necessarily 
prove identity of authorship. So far Clement’s in- 


* See the Prefaces collected by Tischendorf in Biblia Sacra Latina V. T., &c.. 
* Ap. Euseb. 4. &. vi. 14; compare the last number of this Magazine, p. 14. 


3 Given in full by Liinemann, Hebrierbrief, pp. 24-31. 
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ference may be wrong, but this must not detract frone 
his credit in perceiving that the resemblances exist. 

Origen has kept to a safer proposition. He will not 
commit himself to name the actual author, but he does 
not hesitate to assert negatively on the evidence of style 
that the Epistle is not by St. Paul. “ Every one,” he 
says,' “who is competent to judge of differences of 
diction (¢pécewv) would acknowledge that the style 
(xapaxtip tis AéEcws) of the Epistle entitled to the 
Hebrews does not exhibit the Apostle’s rudeness and 
simplicity in speech (70 év Aey@ idvwrixdv), though he ac- 
knowledged himself to be but simple in his speech, that 
is, in his diction (74 ¢pacec), but it is more truly Greek 
in its composition (cuvOéce ris NéEews).” Origen’s own 
opinion is that the thoughts of the Epistle are those 
of St. Paul, but “the diction and composition that of 
some one who recorded from memory the Apostle’s 
teaching, and, as it were, illustrated with a brief com- 
mentary (cyodoypadycavtos) the sayings of his master.” 
Whatever we may think of this, it represents in any 
case a refined critical scholarship. 

Still finer and even more masterly is the well-known 
criticism of Dionysius of Alexandria on the Apocalypse. 
Some, he says,? are inclined to disparage the book 
and to say that it could not be written by the Apostle, 
but that its gross conception of the millennium is much 
more in character with Cerinthus. But he (Dionysius) 
will not venture to set the book aside, as there were 
many who valued it highly. He would rather believe 
that there was some deeper meaning in it more than 
he himself could understand. The author called himself 


t Ap. Euseb. #. Z. vi. 25; compare Westcott On the Canon, Pp. 327 (Third 


Edition). 
2 Ap. Euseb. 47. 2. vu. 25. 
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John, and it was not to be denied that such was really 
his name. It was further to be admitted that he was a 
holy and inspired man ; but it was not so easy to admit 
that he was the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, who wrote 
the Gospel and the Catholic Epistle. Rather the cha- 
racter of both and the form of the language, as well as 
the general execution (Suefayoys—a technical term) of 
the book, pointed to the conclusion that the author was 
not the same. Dionysius goes on to urge that the 
author of the Gospel conceals his personality, while the 
author of the Apocalypse places his in the forefront— 
“John to the seven Churches which are in Asia.” ‘I, 
John, who also am your brother and companion in 
tribulation, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the 
word of God and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
There may have been other Johns of the same name ; 
and tradition indeed said that there were two tombs at 
Ephesus each bearing the name of John. The Gospel 
and the Epistle hang together. Both begin very simi- 
larly. In both we find the same phrases constantly 
recurring —“ life,” “light,” “darkness,” “ grace,” “joy,” 
“flesh and blood of the Lord,” “forgiveness of sins,” 
“the love of God for us,” the commandment to “love 
one another,” the duty of keeping all the command- 
nents, the “conviction” of the world, the devil, Anti- 
christ, the promise of the Holy Ghost, the adoption of 
God, the faith required of us throughout ; a constant 
reference to “the Father” and “the Son.” The Gospel 
and the Epistle have one character, the Apocalypse 
another, totally distinct, and without any kind of cross 
reference to connect them. Further, it is possible 
to prove from the style and diction that the Apoca- 
lypse is by another hand than that which wrote the 
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Gospel and Epistle. These last are in elegant and 
finished Greek. There is not a trace of barbarism or 
solecism about them. Evidently their author had the 
gift both of knowledge and of expression. The author 
of the Apocalypse, on the contrary, had the gift of 
knowledge, but not that of expression. His Greek is 
not good. He employs barbarous idioms and some- 
times even solecisms. These might be quoted, but 
that I would not have any one suppose that I am 
saying these things in a spirit of levity and disparage- 
ment. 

Such is the criticism of Dionysius. Could anything 
be more modern? It really anticipates the essence 
of all that modern writers have been able to say upon 
the subject. Something has been said bearing upon it 
in the last paper, and a hypothesis has been stated 
under which the reasons given by Dionysius do not 
seem to be conclusive. Still they are certainly valid as 
faras they go. The three main points—(1) difference in 
the author’s manner of self-presentation ; (2) difference 
in ideas and terminology ; (3) difference in style and 
grammatical structure —are all clearly brought out. 
Whatever it may add in the way of detail, negative 
criticism can only run upon these lines. 

There is, however, something more in this passage 
than its intrinsic value. The name of Dionysius of 
Alexandria probably bears a less place in the per- 
spective of Church history than it really held in his 
own time. Eusebius speaks of him as “the great 
bishop.” And yet his fame has been eclipsed in the 
eyes of later ages by that of men like Tertullian or 
Cyprian, his superiors in polemical energy, or in ad- 
ministrative capacity, but his inferiors by far in all the 
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qualities that make for the ascertaining and definition 
of truth. Men like Dionysius have very often made 
a comparatively small figure upon the surface of 
things. Their work is, as it were, underground. But 
a mighty work it is for all that. Dionysius, and others 
like him, doubtless exercised a much greater influence 
in forming the Canon of Scripture than Tertullian or 
Cyprian ever did. Alexandria was the workshop of 
opinion— especially of critical opinion—for the first 
three centuries of Christian history. The Catechetical 
School gave the lead to Alexandria; and Dionysius, a 
pupil of Origen, was first head of the Catechetical 
School, and then bishop. Athanasius was a bishop of 
the same see. If Dionysius did not himself give laws 
to the Church, he was one of a chain of men who 
taught and trained those who gave the laws. Trace 
back the lives of the men of action some few degrees, 
and it may be found that the current and direction was 
given to them out of some quiet study. Plato need 
hardly have made his philosophers kings, for the world 
is governed by philosophers who wear no crown. 

The names of many of those who coéperated in the 
unobtrusive but most important work of determining 
the limits of the Bible have perished; but one has 
survived who deserves to be ranked alongside even 
of Dionysius and of Origen. Like Dionysius, only 
known to us by a few fragments, Julius Africanus is, 
nevertheless, a weighty name in the history of the Old 
Testament Canon. His controversy with Origen 
about the Story of Susanna gives a remarkable glimpse 
into the, working of the critical process in the best 
scholarship of the age. It seems that Origen had 
been engaged in a discussion with a certain Bassus, 
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at which Africanus was present. In the course of 
this the Story of Susanna was appealed to as historical, 
and this appeal Africanus had passed over in silence 
at the time, but afterwards wrote to Origen to challenge 
it. Africanus was somewhat the elder of the two, and 
he calls Origen his “ son.” 

“Greeting, my lord and son, most honoured Origen, 
from Africanus. When you held your sacred discourse 
with that stupid fellow (rov dyveépova), you alluded to 
the prophecy of Daniel in his youth ; and in this, as 
was proper, I acquiesced at the time. But I am sur- 
prised how it came to escape you that this part of the 
book is spurious. For this section, though it is indeed, 
in other respects, an elegant composition, yet is shewn 
and proved in many ways to be of later date, anda 
forgery. When Susanna is condemned to death, the 
prophet, seized by the Spirit, cried out that the sen- 
tence was unjust. Now, in the first place, it is in 
another way that Daniel prophesies—always by means 
of visions and dreams, and sometimes he obtains the 
visitation of an angel, but never by the prophetic 
affiatus. In the next place, after he has uttered this 
remarkable cry, he convicts them in a most extraordi- 
nary manner, such as would not be found even in 
_ Philistion’s play.t For, not content with rebuking 
them through the Spirit, he places them apart, and 
asks them where they saw her commit adultery. And 
when one said, Under an ilex (rpivos), he answered 
that an angel would saw him asunder (rpicew) ; and in 
like manner when the other said, Under a mastick tree 
(cxivos), he threatened him with being cleft asunder 
(cxicOjvat). In Greek, indeed, there is just this simi- 


t See Routh, azzot. ad loc. 
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larity of sound between zpivov and mpicas, and between 
cxivov and cxlca; but in Hebrew the words are alto- 
gether different. But all the books that belong to the 
Old Testament were translated from Hebrew into 
Greek.” 

“ Again, how came it that a set of captives among 
the Chaldzeans in Babylon, who were constantly being 
strangled! and cast out unburied in the streets, as 
we are told was the case in the former captivity of 
Israel, their sons being carried off to be made eunuchs 
and their daughters for concubines, as had been pro- 
phesied—how came it that they could pass sentence of 
death, and that upon the wife of their king Joakim, 
whom the king of Babylon had made partner of his 
throne? Or if it was not he, but another Joakim from 
among the people, where did he, a captive, get his 
mansion and spacious garden? But before coming to 
details like these, this section and the two others at the 
end are not included in the Book of Daniel received 
among the Jews. And besides, of all the prophets who 
had gone before, not one has made use of a thought 
expressed by another; for their words being true, they 
had no poverty of them. But here Daniel, in threaten- 
ing one of the elders, reminds him how the Lord said: 
Thou shalt not slay the innocent and righteous person. 
For all these reasons the section seems to me to have 
been added. The character of the diction is also dif- 
ferent. 

“There is my stroke. And now I beg you to give 
me the echo, and instruct me by your reply. Salute 


* I adopt here the conjectural reading, éorpayyaNwpévor. The MSS. have 
aorpayadwpevot, for which Delarue prints so7payakwpévor—‘‘ lost and won at 
play.” It seems, however, highly probable that Africanus had in his mind 7vdd¢ 
li, 3: ig ée Tod yevoug yw torpayyahopévoc eppirrat éy TH &yopa. See Routh, 
adnot. ad loc. 
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all my masters. All your acquaintance salute you. 
I pray God from my heart to grant health both to you 
and your party.” ! 

This letter of Africanus is really in many ways a 
model of vigorous, shrewd, and trenchant criticism. 
It is, indeed, hasty in some places (notably where he 
asserts that the prophets did not copy each other's 
writings), and it does not shew quite a profound study 
and knowledge. But his points are, on the whole, well 
chosen and tersely put; on some he has overwhelming 
reason on his side; and where the ultimate verdict has 
been so completely ratified, a few exaggerations may 
well be pardoned; the more so that many a modern 
critic of high reputation has used precisely similar 
arguments and pressed them to far more extravagant 
lengths. Africanus is the type and forerunner not of 
the extreme, but of the moderate school of criticism. 

Origen’s reply is much more lengthy. He is a little 
piqued by the tone of the letter, and he rather takes 
Africanus to task for his flippancy. His superior learn- 
ing on Biblical subjects gives him an advantage which 
he is not slow to use. Himself fresh from the compo- 
sition of his Hexapla, he at once lets Africanus know 
that if he made use of the history of Susanna, it was 
not from ignorance that it was not found in the 
Hebrew Daniel. He pours out instance after instance 
of similar interpolation. There were numbers of places 
which he himself had marked with an asterisk to shew 
that they were wanting in the Hebrew. But would 
Africanus have the Christian Church go and humbly 
beg the Jews to give them uncorrupted copies of their 
own Scriptures? It would be strange if Providence 


® Routh, Relig. Sacr. vol. ii. pp. 225-228. 
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had so neglected those for whom Christ died. He 
himself will carefully study the Hebrew readings, but 
he will not surrender all that is not found in them. 

On the difficulty as to the play upon the names of 
the ilex and the mastick tree, Origen speaks with some 
reserve. He, too, had observed the difficulty, and he 
had consulted several Jews about it. He had tried to 
ascertain whether there might not be in Hebrew a 
similar play on words. But the Jews to whom he 
applied had not been able to give him any positive 
answer. They could tell him the words in their own 
modern Aramaic, but they did not like to make any 
affirmation about the ancient Hebrew, unless he could 
produce a passage in which the Greek and Hebrew 
were precisely parallel. This he could not do, and 
therefore he was obliged to leave the question as to 
whether there might not be a similar play on words in 
the Hebrew an open one. 

The “sawing” and the “cleaving,” no doubt, had 
reference to the future world, and not to any temporal 
punishment (like St. Luke xii. 45, 46). Other traditions 
were told about these same elders. But these, like 
the traditional story of the death of Isaiah, alluded to 
in Hebrews xi. 37, and the slaughter of Zechariah, the 
son of Barachiah, mentioned in Matthew xxiii. 35, 
seemed to have been purposely removed by the Jews 
from their scriptures. 

It was said that Daniel prophesied not by the 
afiatus, but by dreams and visions. But this is too 
much to restrict the Divine operation. God spoke to 
Jacob in dreams, and by theophanies, but he, too, 
had the prophetic inspiration, as appeared from the 
blessings of his sons. 
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The mocking way in which Africanus spoke of 
Daniel’s judgment might just as well be. applied to 
the judgment which Solomon passed upon the two 
harlots. As to the paronomasia (zpivos—rpicew, &c.), 
Origen had forgotten to remark that the translation 
might not be literal, but analogous; he had found 
other instances of a like kind. 

Where did Africanus get his “strangled and cast 
out in the streets”? Apparently from the Book of 
Tobit. _ But Tobit also was not in the Jewish Canon, 
Besides, the same book shewed that, in spite of their 
captivity, some of the Jews enjoyed considerable 
wealth. If Nehemiah could obtain permission to re- 
build the temple, much more might Joakim obtain a 
house and garden. That Joakim was a king there 
was no reason to suppose, beyond the name. And that 
the Jews should use their own laws and courts of 
justice was no more than the powers still allowed by 
the Romans to the ethnarch. That the prophets 
never borrowed from each other, Origen, of course, 
denies and disproves amply. He could have done so 
still more if he had had time. The difference of style 
he does not see. 

Certainly this is a piece of apologetics, and of rather 
one-sided apologetics; but how able and scholarly it 
is! Origen, of all men, did not need to be told that 
there were differences between the LXX. text and the 
Hebrew. No man, either before or since, has ever 
worked at that particular subject with so much exact- 
ness. There is not a weak place in Africanus’ argu- 
ment that he does not seize. The rash assertion about 
the prophets not borrowing from each other was easy 
to demolish. The difficulties raised—and very justly 
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raised — from the historical situation are met by 
parallels that are sound so far as they go. And the 
acute, but not altogether warrantable generalization as 
to the different modes of prophesying receives its due 
qualifications. Even the treatment of the great stum- 
bling-block, the play on the Greek words, shews, at 
least, an admirable thoroughness and caution. 

It is to be noticed, however, that Origen is not really 
quite candid. He nowhere commits himself posi- 
tively to the assertion that the impugned chapters 
were really written by Daniel. Many of his arguments 
seem to tend that way, but he evades the logical con- 
clusion from them. He seems to try to escape putting 
the question even to himself. It is enough for him 
that the book is ecclesiastical and suited for edification. 
And that being so, he even descends to the claptrap 
argument, that to doubt it is to suppose that the Jews 
are better off than Christians. 

Still, when all has been said for him, Origen was 
fighting for a lost cause. He was fighting for it—as 
we can see from other parts of his writings—with only 
half a heart, and the opponent, whom for the time he 
was to overwhelm beneath the torrent of his learning, 
was to triumph in the end. At any rate, the con- 
troversy will be sufficient to shew that the nineteenth 
century has not a monopoly of critical acumen, and 
that the leaders of thought in that important period 
when the Church was gradually forming its standards 
of belief, were checked and controlled by a vigorous 
external opinion. W. SANDAY. 


Io! 


CHRISTIANITY’S FIRST INVITATION TO 
THE WORLD. 


ST. MATTHEW XI. 28-30. 


‘CHRISTIANITY is the first religion in the world in which 
the messenger is identified with the message; indeed, 
it might almost be said to be the only such religion in 
the world. The only approach to it in this respect 
with which we are acquainted is the creed of Moham- 
medanism, which has certainly for one of its leading 
articles the personal belief in the prophet. But while 
there can be little doubt that what exists of similarity 
in the creed of Mohammed exists as a survival of the 
Christian spirit, it must at the same time be confessed 
that the personal element in Mohammedanism bears 
no proportion to the personal element in Christianity. 
Mohammed, after all, claims no rank but that of the 
prophet of God. He brings no message in his own 
right; he issues no command on his own authority. 
Nay, if we look more closely, we shall find that he is 
not the subject of his message. He calls upon the 
world to believe in two things—the doctrine of God's 
unity and his own Divine commission to proclaim 
that doctrine. He does not utter to the world the 
voice, “Come unto me;” the approach which he asks 
is the approach to a doctrine ; the personal confidence 
which he asks is the confidence that he has been em- 
powered to proclaim that doctrine : beyond this his 
religion isa mere abstraction. If in a form of belief 
which existed six centuries after Christianity, and 
which certainly profited by Christian experience, we 
find so little trace of that personal element which in 
‘Christianity is vital, it will not surprise us to find still 
Vol. XI. 9 
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less in the religions before the Cross. The founder of 


Buddhism has left upon the world the mark of his 
personal greatness; yet his personal greatness was in 
no sense the essence of the religion which he founded = 
rather the reverse. The essence of Buddhism was 
the discouragement of trust in personality, the dis- 
couragement of trust in everything which belonged to: 
the individual life; it was the belief that individuality 
was valueless, and that life was worthless. Nor can 
it be said that even those popular mythologies which 
had individual beings for their object derived their 
power from the imposing or attractive personalities 
they presented for worship. The believers in those 
mythologies were in reality worshippers of the world 
—of rank, and wealth, and fame, and power. The 
gods were to them not an end, but the possible means 
to an end. They saw in them the tributaries to their 
own selfishness. They beheld in them the sources. 
through which they might succeed in gratifying the- 


lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 


life. The order of the secular and the sacred is, in: 
Greek mythology, just the inversion of that which 
prevails in Christianity. In Christianity the world is. 
recognized as an instrument through which man can 
serve God; in Greek mythology the gods are recog- 
nized as an instrument through which man can serve 
the world. In the most personal and human form, 
which the religion of the ancient world ever assumed, 
it never made the personality an object of reverence ;. 
it never said, ‘“ Come unto me.” 


In this respect, then, the position of Christianity is. 


altogether unique. From the very outset it is primarily 
not a system, but a life-revelation; its Messenger is. 
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one with its message. It is to this unique fact in the 
Christian. revelation that we must, in great measure, 
refer its catholicity. In Verse 27 of this very Chapter, 
the Founder of Christianity expressly claims this 
catholicity : “ All things are delivered unto me of my 
father.” A religion whose central truth is not so much 
the glory of a message as the glory of him who brings 
it is here declared to enlist the suffrages of mankind ; 
it is universal’ by reason of its personality ; it is catholic 
by reason of its human sympathy: “Come unto me.” 
It cannot be denied, as a matter of historical fact, that 
Christianity Aas been the universal religion. We do 
not say it has ever had the largest number of followers ; 
Buddhism is in this respect incomparably more im- 
posing. We do not say it has, of all forms of worship, 
been the most rapid in its progress; Mohammedanism 
can lay claim to a larger number of votaries gathered 
-inashorter time. But neither number of votaries nor 
rapidity of progress has anything to do with the 
question of catholicity. The religion which numbers 
the smallest amount of adherents may be nearer to the 
type of universality than that which embraces the 
largest. For what is the test of universality, in other 
words, of universal adaptation? It is not the fact that 
in any given nation, or in any special quarter of the 
globe, an immense population of human beings has 
been enrolled under the banner of a particular faith. 
It is the fact that from all nations, and from every 
quarter of the globe, this faith has attracted to itself 
representative specimens of all ranks and orders of 
men, of all stages of life and human experience, of all 
shades of fortune and circumstance. That is the test 
of a universal religion—not the number, but the selec- 
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tion of its votaries. Even were there no other religion 
but Christianity on earth, and even were all men be- 
lievers in Christianity, that fact would not prove its 
power of adaptation, unless men themselves were 
divided into different classes, and distinguished by 
different characteristics. Christianity claims to be the 
universal religion; but it bases that claim not on the 
wideness of the ground which it has traversed, but on 
the diverse soil of those fields in which it has sown its 
seed. It asserts its right to the name of an universal 
religion, not because it embraces the voices of a multi- 
tude which no man could number, but on the far higher 
ground, that these voices have been gathered out of 
every country, and kindred, and people, and tongue. 
Now, this universal claim of the Gospel is, perhaps, 
never more clearly manifested than in this first invita- 
tion and this earliest promise which it gives to the 
world. It is emphatically ¢o the world that the invita- 
tion and the promise are given. Let us consider whom 
our Lord is addressing. There is not a shade of par- 
ticularism in his utterance, not a trace of Jewish ex- 
clusiveness, not even a tinge of that partizanship which 
is natural to the founder of a religion. He is speaking, 
indeed, to men who are distinguished by certain cha- 
racteristics ; but itso happens that the characteristics 
He requires are just those which belong to all humanity, 
which are peculiar to no man. He appeals as a per- 
sonality to all who possess personality ; and He appeals 
to them on the ground of certain circumstances which 
in this world are the universal condition of personal 
life. “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden,” are the words in which He issues his 
invitation; and it is clear that they are words which, 
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if they imply anything at all, must imply a universal 
invitation. They speak to the human race under con- 
ditions which are common to the race, which belong to 
all men in all ages and in all lands. For is it nota 
matter of moral experience that humanity habitually 
classes itself into the two great divisions of the labour- 
ing and the heavy-laden? There is no man, living or 
dead, who may not be referred to one or other of these. 
The words which we translate “labouring” and 
“ heavy-laden ” have, in one sense, acommon meaning ; 
they both indicate a feeling of weariness. Yet between 
them there is a distinctly marked shade of difference. 
The labouring are those who are weary with toil; the 
heavy-laden are those who are weary with burden- 
bearing. The labouring are the men of action; the 
heavy-laden are the men who are acted upon. The 
labouring are those who are worn out with work; the 
heavy-laden are those who are worn out by suffering. 
All men are either active or passive sufferers ; most of 
us are both active and passive sufferers at different 
periods of our individual lives. Yet there are some 
men who, on the whole, have more work than suffering 
in their lives; there are others who, on the whole, 
have more suffering than work. Perhaps the latter 
class are the greater objects of commiseration. That 
work which involves the sweat of the brow and the 
weariness of the brain brings, indeed, a burden of toil ; 
but for that very reason it keeps off other burdens: 
in the very act and the very hardness of work a man 
forgets the sorrows of life. But let the man be with- 
held from labouring, and simply called to suffer ; let 
him be prostrated on a bed of protracted sickness, or 
paralyzed in the use of his limbs, or racked with 
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physical pain, and he will come to know the special 
meaning of heavy-ladenness. He will learn what it is 
distinctively to dear a cross, to have his strength 
exerted, not in pressing forward, but in preventing 
himself from falling backward; to require the power 
of will, not for some heroic achievement, but for the 
simple capacity to endure existence. The heavy-laden 
are, as a general rule, greater objects for our sympathy 
than the labouring. But what is chiefly to be remarked 
is that these two classes collectively owe their pro- 
minence almost exclusively to the Christian religion ; 
they were precisely the classes of men with whom the 
ancient world could not sympathize. That was 
preéminently a world for the strong ; it had no place 
within its Pantheon for the victims of toil and suffering. 
It could sympathize only where it could admire, and 
its admiration was limited to the attributes of physical 
strength and beauty. It suffered its gods to interfere 
in the affairs of men, but it was in their large affairs— 
in their politics, and plots, and battles. It allowed 
them to extend help to individuals, but it was to heroic 
individuals—to men of acknowledged prowess, who 
were contending for the palm of heroism, It never 
occurred to that world that there were greater fields of 
heroism than the battle-field, and higher deeds of 
prowess than warding off the strokes of an adversary. 
It had no wreath for the brows of those who supported 
their heavy crosses along life's dolorous way, nor did 
it see in such powers of endurance a greater strength 
than that of Hercules. And because that world had 
no word for the weak, its religion had no word either. 
Its religion was simply the apotheosis of itself, the 
deifying of its own worldliness, the worshipping of its 
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own forces; its gods were like its men, and lived for 
their own aggrandizement. There is, indeed, in the 
religious life of that world one notable exception—the 
creed of Buddha. Buddhism emphatically called to 
itself the labouring and the heavy-laden; it was to 
them alone that it made its appeal. It addressed those 
who were weary of life's battle and longing for repose ; 
it had no voice for those who were conscious of the 
greatness of this world and engrossed with its joys. 
In this respect, then, it supplies a singular parallel to 
the Christian invitation—a parallel which is valuable 
in shewing that the call of Christianity is addressed to 
no artificial cravings, but to the actual needs of nature. 
Yet the Buddhist parallel, like the Buddhist religion, 
almost immediately commits suicide. What is that 
promise which it offers to the labouring and heavy- 
laden whom it calls? It is the promise of extinction. 
It is the promise that there is a time coming when all 
the toils of life, and all the burdens of life, shall be ob- 
literated with life itself, and when, in the most physical 
sense, man shall rest; in other words, cease to be. 
What is that but to concede the position of Pagan 
worldliness, that the labouring and heavy-laden are 
incapable of being the objects of religious help. The 
gods of the ancient mythologies left the labouring and 
the heavy-laden alone; the religion of Buddha takes 
them up only to annihilate them: in both creeds the 
verdict is the same—that their earthly condition is 
hopeless. 

Now the view of Christianity on this subject is pre- 
cisely the converse. When the Divine Founder calls 
to Himself the labouring and the heavy-laden, He in- 
dicates a different path to rest from that pointed out by 
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the Buddhist. “Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest,” is not the call to annihilation, but to increased 
activity ; it is the offer of a rest through personality, 
through a new life. Christianity does not say to the 
labouring and the heavy-laden: “Come unto me, and 
you shall work no more; come unto me, and you shall 
sorrow no more; come unto me, and you shall bear 
burdens no more.” That would have been one form 
of rest; it was precisely the form of rest which the 
Buddhist promised; but it is far from being the 
highest. Christianity says in effect: “Come unto me, 
ye who work, and I will give you strength to work 
without weariness; come unto me, ye that carry bur- 
dens, and I will give you power to bear yet heavier 
burdens, and to deem the yoke easy and the burden 
light.” It promises to the labouring the ability to 
labour, to the heavy-laden the ability to bear. It 
proposes to impart rest, not by lessening the outward 
load, but by intensifying the power of the arm ; not by 
lessening the weight, but by increasing the force that 
bears it. The entire character of its promise is ex- 
pressed in the words, “ Ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” Herein consists the peculiar power of Chris- 
tianity ; it imparts its strength from within: the rest 
which it promises is the rest of the soul. It does not 
profess to alter the circumstances of life. It does not 
say that the good man will have fewer crosses than 
the bad man; in one sense it affirms the contrary: 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” What Christianity 
offers is, above all things, light; it proposes to illu- 
mine the soul in such a way that it will see the old 
circumstances with another eye, that, without changing 
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the outward position of a single fact or object, “old 
things shall pass away and all things shall be made 
new.’ Nor is such an aim absolutely mysterious even 
to the natural mind; we can see traces of its possibility 
in the life of every day. How frequently, for example, 
is our view of the same subject altered by the transi- 
tion from evening into morning meditation ; many pro- 
blems which look dark at night become luminous in the 
sunshine. Yet the transition is really a mental transi- 
tion; it is not the physical light considered in itself 
which has produced the change ; it is its influence in 
the illumination of the soul, It is an unquestionable 
experience in every sphere that to enable a man to 
walk in the green pastures and beside the still waters, 
you must first restore his soul; omit this part of the 
process, and no pastures will be green and no waters 
quiet. A soul which is in unrest cannot find rest by 
looking without. But let the rest first be imparted to 
the soul, and it will impart itself to its outward sur- 
roundings. It matters not what these surroundings be. 
Christianity brings into union those elements which, 
from the worldly point of view, constitute the sharpest 
extremes. It shews us Christ under the immediate 
shadow of the Cross; and never is the inward rest 
more calm than when fronting this climax of outward 
sorrow. It is precisely at this time that the Son of 
Man speaks of the fulness of his joy ; precisely at this 
hour that He bequeaths to the world the one posses- 
sion of which the world’s loss could not rob Him: 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. 

He has here revealed his promise by the most intense 
illustration of its power, has shewn us what inward rest 
can do. A life of the greatest outward sorrow which 
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humanity has ever exhibited, at the very hour when its 
suffering has reached its darkest shade, is able not 
only to experience peace, but to impart that peace to 
its outward circumstances: it covers the darkness with 
its own light. The rest of the soul reveals itself as the 
only requisite rest and the source of all other rest ; and 
the godliness which has received the life that is to 
come is beheld obtaining along with it the promise of 
the life which now is. 

Yet it is to be observed that this promise which 
Christianity holds out, as the result of inward rest, is 
not offered without the accompaniment of sacrifice. 
Before the soul can enter into the Christian rest it 
must take up the Christian yoke. The rest which 
Christianity promises is not magical, but experimental ; 
it is the fruit of experience, and therefore the fruit of 
struggle: we must /earn of Christ before we can rest 
in Him. The Christian religion is never represented 
as a transition from bondage into license. It is, indeed, 
represented as a transition from bondage into liberty ; 
but liberty is the opposite of license, freedom the 
opposite of freedom from law. To be free is not to 
be emancipated from law, but to be translated from a — 
lower law into a higher. The highest freedom is sub- 
jection to the highest law; and the more subject we 
are, the more entirely are we free. There is a yoke 
inseparable from the life of humanity. The only ques- 
tion is how it will affect humanity. There are three 
possible ways in which men may be affected by the 
yoke of life: they may struggle against it; they may 
be resigned to it; or they may acquiesce in it. The 
first state is slavery ; the second is service; the third 
is perfect freedom. When a man reaches the stage of 
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acquiescence, he has ¢akex Christ's yoke, has voluntarily 
made it his own. There are two ways of saying, “Thy 
will be done.” We may say it with that resigned 
apathy which is nearly allied to despair, or we may say 
it with that conviction of the Divine love which repre- 
sents the prayer of the angels in heaven. This last 
alone is freedom. No man has it in his power to 
choose whether God's will shall or shall not be done ; 
the will of God is inevitable. But every man has it in 
his power to choose whether God’s will shall be his 
will, whether he shall take, or simply bear, the yoke of 
Christ. When a man is able to take the yoke, he has 
ceased to view God’s will as a foreign power ; he is no 
longer under the dominion of law, but law is under his 
dominion. The will of God has become the expres- 
sion of his nature; the law of God is the order of his 
life. 

Yet it must not be imagined that, even when a man 
reaches this stage of personal choice, he is immediately 
emancipated from the sense of sacrifice; we must re- 
member that what he takes is a yoke, and that he takes 
it knowing it to be so. The beginning of all personal 
religion is a sense of voluntary sacrifice; the con- 
dition to all rest is the acceptance of individual pain. 
In the passage we are considering the yoke of life is 
brought before us under two aspects: it has an aspect 
before discipline, and it has an aspect after discipline. 
When a man is first told to take the yoke, he is not 
supposed to have found rest to his soul; he is asked 
to begin the process by the seemingly adverse process 
of sacrifice. There comes, indeed, a time when the 
sense of sacrifice passes away, when the yoke becomes 
easy and the burden light. This is the real beginning 
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of the promised fulfilment, the earliest entrance into 
rest. But then it is no longer the same yoke which the 
man at first assumed. That yoke has been transfigured; 
the cross has become a crown; the hill of Calvary has 
been found to be the ascent to the Mount of Olivet. 
He has gone forth weeping, and he has reached the 
summit rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. There 
is clearly something which has intervened between the 
old yoke and the new. The object itself is substan- 
tially the same. There is no change in the material ; 
the same elements which made his cross now make his 
crown. The sword has become a ploughshare, but it 
has been deat zxto a ploughshare. It is not as if the 
one were thrown away in exchange for the other ; the 
elements which constituted war now constitute peace. 
Again we say, something must have intervened. That 
something does not lie in the world without, for we 
have seen that the outward material remains un- 
changed. There is only one other world where it 
can lie; it must come from a process within the soul. 
There are five little words in this passage which reveal 
that process with suggestive power: “ Meek and lowly 
in heart.” That which they reveal is a picture of sacri- 
fice, a cross behind the Olivet, a great trouble pre- 
ceding the great rest. Between the taking of the yoke 
and the rejoicing in the yoke, there is seen a death- 
struggle, in which the individual life is conquered ; its 
self-existence vanishes ; it becomes “meek and lowly.” 
The fragrance of the new world has come from the 
broken ointment-box. The life has found its joy in 
forgetting to look for it, has found its glory in empty- 
ing itself of all glory. The individual has revealed the 
greatness of his individuality, nay, has himself learned. 
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the greatness of his individuality by surrendering up 
to death all individual desires ; he can say with St. 
Paul's sublime paradox, “I am crucified, yet I live ;” 
he has become “meek and lowly in heart,” therefore 
he has found rest unto his soul. 

And now, with that peculiar power of realization by 
which Christianity has united the eternal to the tem- 
poral, our Lord proceeds to shew that this thought is 
no mere abstraction. He tells his disciples that this 
is a principle which they can study and verify without 
resorting to any philosophic school and without the 
aid of any logical process. He tells them that it has 
been exemplified and vindicated in the personal life of 
humanity, and that by this exemplification and vindica- 
tion it has become a fact of history. ‘Learn of me,” 
He says. Recognize in me the truth of the principle 
I have been teaching. Behold in me the living illus- 
tration of the joy of self-surrender, of the Olivet on the 
summit of Calvary. The yoke which I ask you to 
take is my yoke, the yoke which I have taken, and the 
yoke which I still bear; the rest which I promise you 
as its result is my rest, the rest into which I have en- 
tered, the rest which has made my yoke easy and my 
burden light. Receive my experience as the firstfruits 
of an universal experience ; “ Learn of me.” 

But, it may be said, Jesus was Divine. Is He not, 
in one aspect, the last being from whom we can profit- 
ably /earn? How can I be encouraged to take the 
yoke by the fact that He has taken it? Howcan I be 
stimulated through the promise of rest by the fact that 
He has received it? Was it not a necessity to Him 
that the yoke should be easy, and that the burden 
should be light? What human weight could overpower 
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a Divine nature? Was it not a necessity to Him that 
there should in all circumstances be rest? Surely no 
yoke could impose struggle on a spirit which dwelt in 
the eternal calm. What advantage do I derive from 
this historical experience ? Should I not experience 
more advantage if I were asked to learn of some 
purely human model, if I were pointed as an en- 
couragement to the successful struggles of one who 
claimed to have no higher portion than the common 
heritage of Adam? Does it not throw an air of im- 
possibility, almost of mockery, over the whole trans- 
action, when the Divine experience is assigned as a 
reason for the human, “ Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me” ? 

A deeper reflection will help not only to dispel, but 
in some measure to reverse this conclusion. There is 
a sense in which the yoke of Christ was made more 
difficult to bear by reason of his divinity; a sense in 
which the struggle belonged to Him rather as the Son 
of God than as the Son of Man. For let us remember 
what is that burden of which our Lord speaks in the 
words, ‘my yoke.” It is nothing less than humanity 
itself. The yoke which Christ took upon Himself was 
the entire human family, with its universal burden: 
Let us remember what that burden was. It was 
precisely that which was foreign to the nature of 
Divinity—the disease of sin. There are many bur- 
dens of humanity which the religious consciousness 
would naturally assign to a Divine rather than to a 
human bearer. It excites admiration, but not surprise, 
when we read of the Son of God sympathizing with 
the victims of physical suffering, and bearing that suf- 
fering away. The reason is obvious; physical suffering 
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follows a physical law, and every law must be a matter 
of interest to its Lawgiver. But the case is very dif- 
ferent when we enter into a region of moral evil. A 
region of moral evil is essentially a sphere of lawless- 
ness. The fact that no satisfactory explanation has 
ever yet been given of the origin of sin is a highly 
significant fact ; it really amounts to this, that all at- 
tempts have hitherto failed to find a place in the 
constitution of nature for the natural evolution of evil. 
It is clear that the subject of such a disorder must 
stand to the Lawgiver in a very different position from 
the subjects of merely physical disorder. There is no 

reason to believe that the existence of physical pain in — 
itself proves a defect in the mechanism of the universe; 
there is no reason to doubt that what is seemingly a 
disorder in the part may contribute to the symmetry of 
the whole. But moral evil is clearly the introduction 
of adefect. Itis as if a portion of the universe had 
elected to break away from the universe, to stand 
apart from its organization, to live irrespective of its 
laws. Such at least is the testimony of our moral con- 
sciousness; and, if its witness be true, it is far-reaching. 
It indicates that in a certain direction there is a breach 
of sympathy between the Divine and the human; 
that the individual will of man has lost its point of 
junction with the universal will of God; and that, if 
the junction should again be resumed, it can only be 
through the voluntary stooping of the Divine. In the 
light of such a thought the struggle of the Son of Man 
ceases to be a make-believe; it becomes a stern, an 
awful reality. We see that, apart altogether from his 
sacrificial death, He was bound at the outset to have a 
sacrificial life. He came to take upon Himself a yoke 
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that was foreign to his soul ; and we may well believe 
that in its earliest contact that yoke was not easy and 
that burden was not light. No one can read the New 
Testament without being conscious that the Son of 
Man was made the Man of Sorrows by reason of this 
burden—the burden of human guilt, the weight of 
human sin. It is only in the light of that struggle that 
we can understand the mystery of his temptation, that 
we can understand how He could be tempted and yet 
be without sin. In every mere man the temptation to 
self-will is sin. But why? Because in every mere 
man the self-life is impure, and the contemplation of 
the self-life is the desire of impurity. But here is a 
Being whose self, or, which is the same thing, whose 
soul, is by supposition absolutely pure. Is it strange 
that the contemplation of Himself should have been to 
Him a source of pious, of cloudless joy ? Is it strange 
that in taking upon Himself the yoke of a sinful 
humanity He should have found it needful to be 
“meek and lowly in heart ;” that, in exchanging the 
vision of purity for the contemplation of impurity, He 
should have required to crucify his individual will, and 
should have experienced in the process those momen- 
tary revulsions of feeling which were at once the proof 
of his holiness and the evidence that He was Divine ? 
There was, then, no mockery in Christ’s invitation 
to the world, “ Learn of me.” His Divine claim did 
not lift Him outside the range of human example; in 
the particular question at issue it intensified His ex- 
emplary power. He had called to Him the labouring 
and heavy-laden; and in that call He had conquered 
the yoke of humanity, had succeeded in identifying 
Himself with those who were his moral opposites. 
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What, then, is his charge to the labouring and heavy- 
laden themselves ? What He says to them in effect is 
this: “I have borne for you that part of your yoke 
which is foreign to my nature ; bear ye for one another 
those which you feel to be your own. You have your 
toils, you have your burdens ; enter by these into in- 
tellectual sympathy, nay, into practical sympathy, with 
the toils and the burdens of your brother man. By 
your own sorrows you will know the sorrows of others; 
by knowing the sorrows of others you will assuage 
your own. Are you perplexed about the fortunes of 
the hour? Take my yoke upon you on that side in 
which it meets with yours. You do not stand alone; 
humanity is perplexed as well as you. Make your 
trouble the organ of your sympathy. Consider how 
this burden, which is pressing so heavily upon you, is 
pressing with equal heaviness upon the life of your 
brother. That consideration will lead you into his life ; 
and the moment you come into his life you will lose your 
own. That which is a struggle to your individual will, 
will become light and easy when your will is impersonal. 
In lifting your brother's burden your own yoke will fall. 
The man who has prayed for his brother’s sorrow has 
already said for his own, “ Thy will be done.” 

But there is one other link wanting to complete the 
chain. What is my guarantee for this promise of final 
rest, the promise that the sacrifice will ultimately cease 
to be sacrificial ? Admitting that Christ is a real ex- 
ample, an example is surely not a guarantee. Millions 
of human beings have striven for earthly greatness, 
and there are hundreds of successful examples which 
prove the aim to be within the reach of humanity; yet 
for every hundred that succeed there are thousands 

VOL. XI. 10 
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who fail. Why should not I be amongst the thou- 


sands? Is not the struggle for all greatness, whether 


it be earthly or heavenly greatness, determined by the 
one inevitable law—the survival of the strongest ? 
The robust lives strive and emerge victorious ; the 
weak contend and are vanquished in the strife. The 
answer, on the heavenly side of the question, is prompt 
and unqualified; it rests upon this very law that the 
strongest must survive. “/ will give you rest.” 
‘Christ declares that his is not merely a case of ex- 
‘ample; He says that the same force which has con- 
quered for Him the yoke of humanity is waiting to 
conquer it in his followers. The power of Christianity 
is in all cases contemplated as the power of Christ's 
own Spirit. There cannot be two Christs ; there can- 
not be two Divine forces in the universe: the force 
which must ever conquer is the same Divine force 
which has already prevailed. No man is offered rest 
until he has taken Christ’s yoke, because no man who: 
has not taken Christ’s yoke is in union with his con- 
quering Spirit. It is only in union with that Spirit 
that man has any guarantee of survival in the struggle. 
The most intensely human example will not furnish 


that guarantee. The writer to the Hebrews speaks of 


“looking unto Jesus,” but he suggestively adds, that 
this Jesus to whom we look is “the author and the 
finisher of our faith.” He knew well that ali the look- 
ing in the world would never of itself bring likeness. 
We might read for ever the works of master minds 
without coming one step nearer to the faintest appre- 
ciation of their power; the possession of a kindred 
spirit would reveal that power in the perusal of a single 
page. Even so the vision of the victorious Christ cam 
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only be had by those who feel the strength of Christ 
within them. That strength is not only the purity 
that sees God, it is the faith that overcomes the 
world. What is the meaning of that phrase, “Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world”? It means 
nothing, if it signifies less than this: “ My strength is 
your strength. That force in me which has borne the 
yoke of humanity until the yoke has become easy and 
the burden light, is ready to repeat the experience in 
you. That Spirit in me which has endured the con- 
tradiction of sinners waits to support in you the toils of 
the labouring and heavy-laden. I call you to no single- 
handed combat. I am with you alway. I summon you 
to no mere personal experiment ; greater is He that is: 
for you than all who can be against you. I ask from 
you no impossible sacrifice; my grace is sufficient for 
you. The guarantee for your triumph will be the sur- 
vival of the strongest: decause [ live, ye shall live also. 
In my patience ye shall possess your souls; in the 
continuity of my life shall your life be continued; for I 
have overcome the world, and therefore I can give you 
rest.” ; GEORGE MATHESON. 


THE CALL AND COMMISSION OF ISAIAH. 
ISAIAH VI. 


TuerE can be no doubt that this Chapter records 
Isaiah’s call to the prophetic office. The demand for 
a messenger (Verse 8), and the Prophet's ready re- 
sponse, “ Here am I, send me,” evidently imply that 
-Tsaiah is now for the first time commissioned as a 
Divine ambassador. Had Isaiah been previously ac- 
customed to bear God’s messages, his preparation in 
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being cleansed from sin (Verse 7), and God's hesita- 
tion and inquiry, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” are alike unintelligible. The only reasons 
that can be urged against this view are (1) the pre- 
sumption from the order of the Book that Chapters 
iv. had been delivered before Chapter vi., and (2) 
the statement of Chapter i. Verse 1, that Isaiah pro- 
phesied “in the days of Uzziah,” while this vision was 
seen in the year that he died. But it is not the case 
that the prophecies are always arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Chapter i. must, from the nature of its 
contents and the state of things it describes, have been 
of later date than Chapters ii.iv; and the dated pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel are not given in the 
order of time (Comp. Ezek. xxix 14 with ecxvil a 
xxi. I with xxix. 17; Jer. xlvi. 2 with xt o,ccey 
On the other hand (Chap. i. 1), “in the days of Uzziah” 
is sufficiently explained if this prophecy was delivered 
before Uzziah died, although, of course, Chapter vi. 
cannot have been wyrz¢ten till after his death. 

The Chapter records, therefore, the first mighty 
sweep of inspiration that came over Isaiah’s soul, and 
bound him to God as his witness and accredited mes- 
senger for the rest of his lifetime. It was his first ex- 
perience of the irresistible inner pressure of soul that 
overpowers all hesitancy and all scruple on what 
account soever, and compels to speech—and to speech 
in God’s name. 

We need not spend much time in reflecting on the 
mere form of the prophecy—on the fact that it is pre- 
sented as a vision; what we need to care for is the 
Prophet’s meaning. No doubt it is remarkable that 
this is the only case in Isaiah’s prophecies where a 
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vision occurs as a mode of prophetic revelation : a fact 
that raises a somewhat interesting question, on which 
there has been much discussion, viz., whether the actual 
process of revelation, or only the Prophet’s mode of 
presenting the revelation, was here different from the 
ordinary. That is to say, did the Prophet actually see 
and hear all this exactly as it is narrated; or did he 
merely throw his own complex experiences—his fears 
and doubts and struggles and God’s way of meeting 
them—into this artistic shape as one that would render 
them most intelligible and impressive to his hearers ? 
This question is of great interest and some importance; 
but there seem to be no sufficient data on which to base 
a very confident opinion on either side. In favour of 
the supposition of real vision, there are mostly only 
a priori deductions as to what must be the nature of 
Divine revelation, and more especially the mechanical 
theory of inspiration, which makes the prophets mere 
involuntary instruments in God’s hand. But in that 
case any one might be a prophet ; whereas we find that 
prophets are taken exclusively from the men of genius 
of their time. All that needs to be held to, in order to 
conserve the trustworthiness and truth of the Bible as 
a revelation, is this, that the literary form chosen by 
the Prophet gives no incorrect representation ; that his 
experience and the contents of the written vision really 
correspond, when the vision is understood as he meant 
it to be. To this extent we must argue for the vision 
being held to be vea/, but not beyond this. It seems 
to us quite enough if the Prophet has thrown his com- 
plicated experience, extending perhaps over weeks or 
months, into the picture before us. And his prophetic 
insight and inspiration guarantee to us the correctness 
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of the picture, when we understand it as he understood 
it. Whether the imagery of the vision was ever pre- 
sented to the Prophet’s mind as one whole in its pre- 
sent shape, in a dream or reverie, will probably never 
be known, and is of no consequence. It suffices us to 
know that the meaning is real experience. Were we 
to insist on holding that all this must have been seen, 
because it is said to have been seen, we should soon be 
involved in difficulties with other scriptures, for ‘“ no 
man hath seen God at any time.” 

The scene of the vision is laid, most probably, in 
heaven; for the word “temple” (Verse 1) means 
“palace” also, and could be applied to the heavenly 
palace ; whilst “on a throne high and lifted up” would 
have been replaced by “between the cherubim” had 
the earthly temple of God been meant. Yet because 
the elements of all human representations of the un- 
seen must be supplied by what is seen, the heavenly 
palace is conceived merely as a kind of duplicate of the 
earthly temple, especially as the same Hebrew word 
names both. The one has “an altar” (Verse 6), 
“doors, and posts” (Verse 4), “winged creatures sur- 
rounding God” (Verse 2), and choirs that praise God’s 
glorious holiness (Verse 3), just as the other. The 
Israelites called their temple “God’s house,” “ where 
he delighted to dwell;” and although they knew that 
this was but a figurative description, and that only 
God's presence to spiritual experience was meant, still 
they could not help being influenced by this custom 
when they wanted to form some conception of God’s 
heavenly dwelling-place. They would naturally con- 
ceive it with the forms and divisions and arrangements 
with which they were familiar in the earthly house. 
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The throne is “high and lifted up,” and his flowing 
royal robes “fill the temple:” the whole appearance 
of Jehovah is majestic and imposing beyond an earthly 
king’s (Verse 1). ‘‘ Beside him stood the seraphim :” 
> yon is not “above it,” but indicates the position of 
servants waiting on their lord, as by very often does. 
{See 1 Sam. iv. 20; 2 Sam. xx. 11; 1 Kings xxii. 19.) 
They seem to be arranged in two rows, at Jehovah’s 
right and left (f 1 Kings xxii. 19), for their praises 
are responsive: “one kept crying unto another, and 
saying, Holy, Holy,” &c. The seraphim cover their 
faces and feet in reverential awe: they are unworthy 
to be seen by Jehovah, so great and holy is He. “The 
house is filled with smoke,’ as the earthly temple usually 
was when God descended to communicate with men.! 

The immediate effect of the vision on Isaiah was an 
overpowering consciousness of his sinfulness, and a fear 
of instant death at the hand of God (Verse 5). It 
was apparently a universal belief among the ancient 
Hebrews that the sight of God would be instant death 
toaman. We see this clearly in the fear of Gideon 
when he discovered that his unknown visitor was “the 
angel of the Lord” (Judg. vi. 22): so with Manoah 
(Judg. xiii. 22) and Jacob (Gen. xxxil. 30: See also 
Exod. xxiv. 11, and Gen. xvi. 13).2, The Greek myth 
of Jupiter and Semele, and the Greek ideas about vup- 
porn ia shew that similar views were not unknown even 
outside of Israel. And among the Hebrews this doc- 
trine is not due to revelation : it appears in the history 
always as a tradition inherited from remote antiquity— 
a natural outgrowth of the natural consciousness of sin. 


t Exod. xl. 343 1 Kings viii. 10, 11; Ezek. x. 4. 
2 Where the most probable rendering is, ‘‘ Do I still see (¢.¢., live) after my 
seeing [God]?” 
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It forms a strange illustration of the knowledge man 
has always had of his own guilt in God’s sight, and the 
danger of Divine punishment he constantly lies under. 
Man cannot conceive God appearing to him for any 
other purpose than to execute judgment; so pure is 
God, so impure is man! This belief may have degene- 
rated with many into a mere superstition, a blind belief 
whose meaning and reason was forgotten; it seems 
little better with Manoah. But it is not so with Isaiah. 
He knows well the reason of his danger: “I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell among a people of 
unclean lips.” He feels his own sin, and feels his soli- 
darity with a nation that is sinful too. God’s mind 
towards the whole nation must be one of wrath and 
threatening, unmitigated by the presence of righteous 
persons to leaven the mass. (See Gen. xviii. 23-33. 
But he had not long to wait for a sign of mercy and 
pardon (Verse 6). “Then flew one of the seraphim 
unto me, having in his hand a hot stone, which he had 
taken with the tongs from off the altar.” The thing 
denoted by 78x is peculiarly Oriental, belonging to a 
state of society that has now passed away in the West; 
and hence we have in English no word that properly 
translates it. The rendering of the Authorized Version, 
“a live coal,” z.2., a burning log (for of course in those 
days the fuel was wood), is totally wrong, and, indeed, 
the conception is too grotesque to be for a moment 
entertained. The m5y) is a stone kept in all ancient 
Oriental households as a means of applying heat to 
household purposes. In order to bake cakes (cf 
1 Kings xix. 6, “cake baked on the hot stones”), or 
to roast flesh, the stone was first heated in the fire, and 
the wet dough or the flesh spread out upon it, the stones. 
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as they grew cold being exchanged for hot ones fresh 
from the fire. To boil milk, the hot stone was plunged 
into it when contained in the leathern skin that served 
alike as cauldron and pitcher. In short, the heated 
stone was a primitive means of applying fire wherever 
fire was needed. The Prophet, carrying the similitude 
of an earthly household into the heavenly palace, 
assumes the presence of such an utensil on the hearth, 
which here of course must be conceived as an altar, 
on the model of God’s earthly dwelling-place. A 
seraph takes the hot stone from the altar and lays it 
on the Prophet’s lips, which he had himself mentioned 
as the special seat of sin, and announces to him also in 
words the forgiveness of his guilt: “Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and 
thy sin purged.” 

This symbolic act of the angel would perhaps be 
quite intelligible to the contemporaries of the Prophet ; 
but it is undoubtedly very obscure to us. The act is 
intended to shadow forth in some way the cleansing of 
the Prophet from sin; but what is the connection be- 
tween such cleansing and the touching of Isaiah’s lips 
with the stone heated on the altar fire ? What is the 
tertium comparationts of the symbol ? 

The stone is a means of applying fire, as we have 
seen ; when, therefore, it is brought to the lips of the 
Prophet, it is the same as if the whole altar-fire had 
been brought there ; and that again is the same as if 
the Prophet’s “unclean lips” had been laid on the 
altar. The everyday use of the stone would at once 
suggest this to the mind of Isaiah’s hearers. The 
angel's act, therefore, is as much as to say: “Lo, I lay 
thy sinfulness on the altar-fire; and thou art cleansed 
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from sin thereby.” But how should laying on the altar 
cleanse from sin? Gesenius, in his Commentary, com- 
pares Malachi iii. 2, 3 (“a refiner’s fire”), and refers us 
to the belief, so widespread in antiquity, in the purify- 
ing power of fire. But, even if this were not too mecha- 
nical, and almost too magical, to satisfy us, laying on 
God’s altar-fire irresistibly suggests sacrifice; and we 
can hardly suppose that the Prophet did not, in some 
way, have sacrifice in his mind. It is to be presumed, 
at the very least, that the meaning of the Prophet is 
not different from what he believed to be the meaning 
of sacrifice. Now, whatever differences of opinion 
there may be regarding other parts of the sacrificial 
ritual, all schools agree that the laying of the sacrifice 
on the altar and burning it, in whole or in part, signi- 
fies its presentation to God. The sacrifice is given to 
God by being burnt; no one supposes that the burning 
is to purify or “refine” it. The idea of purifying is 
totally irrelevant to the laying of sacrifice on the altar- 
fire. To lay on the altar is to give up to God—to 
make wholly his. Here, then, the angel says to Isaiah 
in substance this : “ Thy sin-defiled nature” (“lips”) “I 
lay on God’s altar. I make it all his again. The un- 
cleanness of thy nature consisted in its opposition to 
God, for all sin is selfish action, as opposed to action 
for God, and now all the opposition of thy nature to 
God is taken away. Thy nature is, by this act, devoted 
wholly to God. By Divine power thou hast been 
suddenly, miraculously, turned into one from whom all 
selfish thoughts and words and deeds are taken away, 
into one whose every thought and desire is toward 
God; into one wholly consecrated and devoted to 
God ; and therefore into one wholly pure.” 
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All this is done only in symbol, of course; not in 
reality. What the Prophet receives is in truth only 
God's twice-repeated assurance that He Jooks on the 
Prophet as one thus cleansed and devoted ; that He 
overlooks the Prophet's past sins; that He zmputes to 
him the purity of consecration ; or, in short, that God 
pardons and forgives him. The essential core of the 
idea of forgiveness, in the New Testament as well as 
in the Old, is just this, that God treats guilty but peni- 
tent men as if they were not guilty, with a view to free- 
ing them from their guilt, and making them righteous. 
Isaiah conceives of his forgiveness under forms familiar 
to his time. He, a sinful man, is laid on the altar of 
God, and made wholly clean in God’s sight, whatever 
the imperfections that may still cling to his nature, 
whatever selfishness or self-will may still mar his re- 
conciliation to the will of God. 

Of course, however, the change of will—from a self- 
ward to a God-ward direction—does not long continue 
merely imaginary, or in symbol only ; for, in all time, 
God’s treatment of men as if their wills were devoted to 
Him, God’s loving forgiveness of men’s sins, has been the 
chief means of subduing man’s will to Him in actual 
fact. He who has been forgiven does become what 
God has already treated him as being —a man whose 
life is devoted to God. “Ah, Lord! for I am thy ser- 
vant. I am thy servant, the son of thine handmaid (z.e., 
thy homeborn slave, wholly thy property) ; ¢hou hast 
Loosed my bonds” (Psa. cxvi. 16). Forgiveness awakes 
love to God, and love to God is the fulfilment of the 
law. This soon appears in Isaiah’s vision. No sooner 
has he received the assurance of Divine forgiveness, 
than he hears the Divine call for a messenger : “Whom 
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shall I send, and who will go for us ?” and he answers 
at once, “ Here am I, send me.” God may be at a loss 
for men to bear his message, so long as they have not 
tasted of God’s love; but one who has just been freed 
from death, and has received a full pardon, is his for 
whatsoever service He may need him. And so Isaiah 
is called to be a prophet, and has consented to the call. 

So far regarding God’s engagement of Isaiah for the 
prophetic office, if such a phrase may be permitted. 
But let us pause here to ask why the Prophet thought 
it needful to publish this account of his call. For 
whether the vision came to him as a whole, or was, in 
so far as concerns its form, the fruit of his creative 
activity as a poet, there is as yet nothing but a private 
transaction between God and Isaiah. Why was it 
needful to publish that ? The only reason we can con- 
ceive of is that the Prophet needed to give a justifica- 
tion of his public assumption of prophetic work. And 
that implies in the community a suspicion of prophetic 
men, and in the young Prophet’s mind struggles and 
hesitation such as we can easily conceive. He had, 
perhaps, for long been marking the irreligion and 
wickedness of his countrymen, and in his soul had 
heard God denouncing woe after woe upon them for 
their iniquity ; but should he take it upon him to give 
forth such prophecies? Would they not laugh the 
stripling out of all countenance, if he should put on the 
prophet’s mantle? Would they not scoff at and scorn 
him? Could he bear their persecution? Could he 
stand the anger and disgust with which his worldly 
companions would greet him? Could he bear to be 
cried down as unpatriotic, prophesying woes to his own 
fatherland? But while he thus pondered over the diffi- 
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culties of the prophetic calling, and felt inclined to keep 
silence and leave prophesying to others, there rose 
before his mind again the royal majesty of Jehovah— 
the seraphim praising his holiness till the door-posts 
trembled ; his own undone state in presence of a Judge 
like that; and then the gracious forgiveness that he 
received, announced in word and sealed by symbol ; 
and he could not refuse to take up the irksome duty : 
nay, the duty ceased to be felt as irksome. And this 
picture of his call he holds up half before himself, as 
the answer to all the timid fears of his own heart, and 
half before his countrymen, as his reply to all the ob- 
jections they might raise against his prophetic com- 
mission. ‘“ Keep silence I cannot! The message is 
Jehovah’s, not mine. Ye may say what ye will; I 
cannot help but prophesy: I am compelled to speak. 
God made me his willing slave by that act of free for- 
giveness ; since then I listen not to flesh and blood, 
I am my Lord’s. The responsibility for the message is 
his. Whatever He bids me do, that will I do; I have 
no will of my own. He saved me from death.” 

We venture to think that the vision is best inter- 
preted by treating it as the response to some such 
questionings and scruples as these. They could not 
but arise when Isaiah felt called on to speak to his 
fellow men in Jehovah’s name. The poetic power of 
the piece is a sign of the extent to which the Divine 
promptings had filled and roused his spirit, a measure 
of the intensity of the struggle between human inclina- 
tion and Divine inspiring power. 

This mode of interpretation is strongly confirmed 
when we proceed to look at the message which the 
Prophet is sent to deliver (Verses 9, 10). 
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Go and speak to this people, 

Go ye on to hear, but do not understand, 

And go on to see, but do not perceive : 

Make thou the heart of this people fat, 

And make their eyes heavy, and blind their eyes ; 

That they may not see with their eyes or hear with their ears, 
Or reflect in their heart, and repent, and be healed. 


The force of the infinitive absolute placed after the verb 
in Verse 9 seems to be, ‘ Hear ye ever on,’ or “go 
on hearing.” (See Ewald’s Lehrbuch, § 2806, p. 49 ff. 
in Mr. Kennedy’s Translation.) “To make the heart 
fat” is to make it inaccessible, unimpressible. (Comp. 
Psa. cxix. 70 and the frequent phrase “ uncircumcised 
in heart, Deut. x. 16, &c.). The word we have ren- 
dered “blind” is a strong metaphor; it is, literally, 
‘paint over, besmear,” so as to shut out the light. 

It is clearly impossible to understand this passage 
literally ; it is strongly figurative on the very face of it. 
God does not send men prophets with the intention 
of increasing their hard-heartedness and guilt. God 
never can desire the increase of guilt or do anything to 
promote it; “judicial blinding” is but a convenient 
figure of speech that conceals our ignorance. But con- 
ceive the young Prophet wrestling with Divine convic- 
tions that he was impelled to announce, and yet held 
back, as we have supposed, by the fear of persecution. 
Was he not also deterred by the thought of how many 
prophets Israel had already had? Why should he 
add another to the unsuccessful attempts already made ? 
Why should he increase the sin of the people by giving 
them another series of Divine messages to disregard 
and reject ? They were so accustomed to seeing God’s 
wonders, and hearing his words, that prophecy pro- 
duced no impression upon them. Its only result could 
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be to make them more callous and unimpressible than 
ever, to lessen still more the chance of arousing them. 
But then the Divine reply is, “ Be it so: I want thee 
to prophesy nevertheless. I want thee to harden their 
hearts by one more warning. I do not send thee with 
any hope or expectation of success. If you fail to 
bring them to repentance, it will not surprise me.” And 
the Prophet, in announcing this to the people, tells 
them that he prophesies simply decause Fehovah bade 
him, not hoping for success, or looking for it; nay, 
willing to find his success in failure. Hitzig (see his 
Commentary, zz /oco) thinks it impossible that Isaiah 
could have begun his career with so despondent a view 
of his work ; and therefore he places this Chapter late 
in the Prcphet’s life. But we venture to think that a 
very low estimate of what one is likely to accomplish 
is not uncommon or unnatural in workers for God; 
and, moreover, that it is not at all the worst state of 
mind to commence really successful work in. 

But this is only half the meaning of the message ; 
it has a reference also to the people. It is the first 
word of warning that God sends them by the new 
voice. And a terribly awakening message it was, 
doubly forcible because of its indirect form: “ I come 
as God’s messenger among you; but not to call you 
to repentance. No, your treatment of such messages 
hitherto has made even God despair of you. You 
have been often warned that death is the result of 
your conduct; and I come not to warn you again. 
That were useless: I come only to seal your doom. 
You have always put off repentance to a more con- 
venient season; and God, in anger, has sent me to 
seal up the fountains of repentance in your hearts, lest 
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ye should escape the doom ye have merited.” God 
foresees that Isaiah’s prophetic activity will only harden 
and sear, not bring to repentance ; and yet in love and 
mercy He sends a prophet with one last warning, so 
that, by a strong figure, He may be said to intend and 
desire what is the most likely result of the Prophet's 
work. And for the Prophet to represent God as 
actually no longer inviting men to repent, but only 
desiring their greater condemnation, was a new and 
most forcible call to repentance for men who had 
rejected many previous calls. It was like digging a 
grave for a man in his own sight, after you have 
failed to convince him by word that his course of con- 
duct must end in death. It brought the far-off results 
of men’s behaviour most vividly before their eyes. 
It roused them to thought by the unwonted cry that 
the hour of repentance was past. 

Our Lord quotes and uses this passage, in the Sep- 
tuagint translation, in exactly these two senses (Matt. 
Xlii, 12-15), as his reason for teaching by parables. 
Professor A. B. Bruce has well shewn that parabolic 
teaching was almost a last resort with Christ ; and that 
it indicated a despondent mood of mind, consequent 
on the ill-success of his earlier teaching. ‘“ The posi- 
tion of Christ,” he says, “when He uttered the 
parables, was that of one found fault with, misunder- 
stood, or despairing of being understood; conscious of 
isolation, and saddened by the lack of intelligence, 
sympathy, and faith on the part of those among whom 
He exercised his ministry.” And yet, saddened as He 
was, He desired to give one last and most forcible warn- 
ing. He found himself in circumstances exactly similar 
to Isaiah’s, and hence his adoption of Isaiah’s words. 
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The Prophet cannot venture to intercede for the 
people, nor does he dare to give vent to his sorrow: 
over the need of this stern message save by the words, 
“ How long, Lord?” How long shall I have this 
painful and fruitless duty to perform? And the an- 
swer is at the same time the most telling description 
of the coming ruin (Verses 11~13). 

Till cities are lying waste with no inhabitants, 

And houses with no men : 

And the land is laid waste and desolate, 

And Jehovah has removed men far away, 

And the forsaken space in the midst of the land is great : 
And if there be still in it a tithe, 

Then it again shall be to consume. 

But like the terebinth or the oak, 

Whose stock remains when they are cut down, 

Its stock shall be an holy seed. 

A great succession of desolating judgments was to 
come upon the nation—by what agency, is not said; 
but no doubt foreign invasion is what the Prophet 
chiefly thought of. The nation would suffer a series 
of reverses in war, till, at last, the cities should be all 
untenanted, and the majority of the inhabitants carried 
away to other lands, according to the colonizing prin- 
ciples then in vogue. And if there should be left a 
tithe of the inhabitants, then over these also should 
the sword pass (“it shall again be to consume”); and 
but a fraction of even of this tithe would be found fit 
to be spared. But the intention of the sifting process 
was merciful. It was a necessary step in God’s plan 
of purifying and redeeming the world. And as, when 
an oak or a terebinth is cut down, there still remains 
its stem in the earth, from which young and healthy 
shoots may again come forth (Job xiv. 7-9); so there 
shall be left a root or stem of Israel that shall survive 
; VOL. XI. asa 
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this cutting down of the goodly national tree; and 
this stem shall be “an holy seed,” the beginning of a 
redeemed and sanctified kingdom of God. 

The question, what events of the subsequent history 
are here prefigured, though it is one most commonly 
asked regarding a prophet’s words, is one that least 
deserves consideration. It is worthy of notice that in 
the above Verses the Prophet does not seem to care 
so much about describing the special features of the 


coming judgments—the when, how, and where of - 


each—as about emphasizing the fact that there will 
be severe and. repeated judgments. His business as 
a prophet is the announcing of the great principles of 
God’s government of the world with a view to re- 
demption. He gives anticipations of the coming his- 
tory only as to its przzczples, not as to particular events. 
Or at least he gives anticipations of particular events 
only in as far as they are needed to bring out the 
principles. He simply sketches, with a few bold 
strokes, the grand outlines of the Divine plans for re- 
demption, or of some part of them. The essence of 
the present prophecy is this: Israel is the chosen seed 
of the universal kingdom of God—the redeemed and 
glorifed humanity of the future. The hope of true 
religion 1s bound up with her. But for the present 
she has sunk into ungodliness and careless worldliness, 
and is unfit for her position. Judgment must weed 
out of her all those elements of opposition to God, in 
order to leave at last a real “holy seed.” Success and 
wealth have brought ungodliness, and poverty and 
distress must restore them to righteousness. We do 
not suppose that the Prophet means to say that all the 
wicked men will be removed into captivity, and the 
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ood men only left. (See on the contrary Jer. xxiv. 5-7.) 
He is dealing with the nation as representing the 
kingdom of God, and means to say that the coming 
judgments will weed out the worldliness and careless- 
ness that prevail at present, will deepen true spiritual 
religion in Israel, and fit her to be the centre from 
which the truth and grace of God shall go forth to all 
the world. 

The message came in the last year of Uzziah’s 
reign, when for fifty-two years great prosperity had 
prevailed. Uzziah had been a warlike and successful 
king. He had subdued and rendered tributary several 
of the neighbouring nations, ¢.g., Philistines, Arabians, 
Mehunims, Ammonites (2 Chron. xxvi. 6-8). He had 
encouraged husbandry by digging wells and erecting 
towers to protect the peasants from. marauders (/ézd. 
Verse 10). He had strengthened and beautified Jeru- 
salem with noble buildings (/ézd. Verse 9), had created 
a large standing army (/ézd. Verses 11-13), and col- 
lected immense stores of the matériel of war, including 
newly invented projectile engines (/ézd. Verse 14). 
Moreover he seems, from his having rebuilt Elath, to 
have revived Solomon’s commercial enterprise, by 
sending fleets to Arabia and India (2 Kings xiv. 22). 
No doubt, therefore, wealth and luxury abounded 
during his reign, and had produced their usual effects 
on the people. Worldliness and carelessness spread, 
and true religion declined. 

The invasion of Judah by Rezin and Pekah, seven- 
teen years after this; her deep humiliation by Sen- 
nacherib forty-six years after this; and the captivity 
under Nebuchadnezzar, were all fulfilments of this 
prophecy. That is to say, they were instances of the 
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principle here laid down. They were cases in which 
worldliness was checked by judgment and suffering, 
and true religion deepened and revived. Prayer to 
God and faith were the chief weapons of defence 
against Sennacherib (2 Kings xix.; Isa. XXXVll.), and 
the wondrous Divine protection of Jerusalem at that 
crisis attached the people more to God. The captivity, 
again, broke for ever the bonds of tradition that had 
made them cling to the unlawful ancestral worship of 
the “high places;” and it also rendered religion more 
spiritual and less ceremonial. Nor did the fulfilments 
of this prophecy cease with Nebuchadnezzar. We are 
quite justified in seeing in the repeated “‘consumings ” 
of the tithe that returned, under the Syrian kings, and 
later under the Romans, on to the last catastrophe, 
but a still more distant succession of fulfilments. Each 
of these materially contributed to free the true religion 
from various temporary states of disease. Each 
broadened and deepened it; and at last the final fali 
of Jerusalem and of the nation was the means of de- 
Judaising Christianity, of putting an end for ever to 
ceremonial worship, and of opening for the new “holy 
seed,” the Church of Christ, a course of glorious 
development. 

Finally, let us remember that the Old Testament 
prophecies have their “ fulfilments” even beyond 
Israel. Although given to Israel in the first instance, 
and expressed in terms derived from the form in 
which the kingdom of God existed in Israel, they are 
not instructions for Israel alone: they are not predic-. 
tions of definite bits of future history, so that, when 
fulfilled, they either become obsolete altogether, or 
sink into mere seals and evidences of the Divine cha- 
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racter of the Bible. The Church has always instinc- 
tively claimed for them a universal character, as part 
of the oracles of God useful for instruction and reproof 
in all ages. It is only when we interpret these pro- 
phecies as principles of Divine redemptive activity, that 
this claim is set in its true light. A prophecy is a 
Divine message to the Church in Israel, and also to 
the Church in all similar circumstances. For God’s 
principles of action can never change; He is immu- 
table. This vision of Isaiah’s, therefore, is not con- 
cerned only with Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar. 
Whenever the Church of Christ falls into hardened 
worldliness and neglect of true religion as a result of 
long prosperity, we may apply it, and confidently pre- 
dict that judgment will come to awaken and arouse 
her. And when the suffering commences, we may 
just as confidently predict that the Church will not die 
under it, but leave her stem deep rooted in the earth, 
and “ her stem will be a holy seed.” The new shoots 
after the cutting down will be healthier and better 
than the old tree. P. THOMSON, 


TWO NEW TESTAMENT SYNONYMS, 
Tiss AND Téxvov, 


Tue grace, scholarship, and delicate insight which 
Archbishop Trench has linked together in his treat- 
ment of New Testament synonyms, have all but won 
this sphere for him as an exclusive domain ; and a 
searcher in the same region may well feel drawn to 
pause, lest his exploration should bear the semblance 
of encroachment. But the two words at the head of 
this article have missed the cunning hand which has so 
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skilfully dealt with many of their fellows ; and at the 
same time, in the belief of the writer, they claim a place 
among those “interesting and instructive” synonyms. 
which the Archbishop has perforce “left untouched.” 
It may not be amiss then to attempt something, how- 
ever slight, towards remedying the unavoidable omis- 
sion. 

Both words are derived from roots signifying, “to 
bring into existence,” vios from the Sanscrit sz-, con- 
necting it with the Latin #/zus, and the English soz; and 
réxvov from the Sanscrit fak-, Greek tex-, to which may 
be traced our word get. Obviously, of course, vids, soz, 
is masculine, while ré«vov, like our chzld, expresses no 
distinction of sex : with this difference they are, broadly 
speaking, synonyms ; réxvov, as our child, being often 
used, in the Septuagint and the New Testament, where 
vids would pass, and vids, in the plural at any rate, being 
as often, to all appearance, equivalent to rékvov. Thus, 
like all synonyms, they are in many cases undistin- 
guishable. Their identity in sacred usage is established 
by a comparison of such passages as Malachi iv. 6 and 
Luke i. 17, where, in the phrase, “to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children,’ the LXX. has viév, and 
St. Luke, récva. Sometimes the inclusive force of ré«va. 
is manifest : as when it is recorded (2 Chron. xxviii. 3) 
that Ahaz “burnt incense in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, and burnt his chzddren in the fire.” At other 
times, for greater exactness or for emphasis, the réeva 
is subdivided into véoi cat @vyarépes; as in Jeremiah 
XXI1x. 6, Texvotroujcate viods Kab Ouyatépas, where the in- 
clusiveness of récvov appears again in the compound 
verb. Butin the large majority of instances, both in the 
Old and in the New Testament, the plural véot stands 
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sponsor for sons and daughters likewise. _When, for 
example, Pharaoh overtook Israel encamping by the 
sea, and “the sos of Israel lifted up their eyes, and, 
behold, the Egyptians marched after them” (Exod. xiv. 
10), the presence of women is clearly implied ; as is in- 
variably the case with viol Icpajd, by a Hebraistic ex- 
tension of the common usage which regards maz as 
inclusive of woman: and, in fact, viol seems not. unfre- 
quently to lose much of the stress of sonship, and to 
approximate to the force of men and people. Such an 
approximation we find in viol dvvarol rod Aavid (1 Kings 
i. 8), the Septuagint translation for “the mighty men of 
David;” in the viol addérpix, the ‘“ foreign sons,” the 
strangers, whom David foresaw should “submit them- 
selves unto him” (2 Sam. xxii. 45); and in the descrip- 
tion of David himself as vids tpiaxovta étdv, “a son of 
thirty years, when he began to reign” (2 Sam. v. 4) 
All these are akin to the common Hebrew expression, 
“sons of men,” reproduced in the LXX. by viol trav 
avOpeérwv, which is no mere expansion of dv@paro, but 
a phrase satisfying the claims of Eastern vividness by 
dramatically exhibiting man’s origin and nature. In 
this connection also is found the usual preference for 
viol over téxva; indeed in the expression, soz of man, or 
sons of men, zéxvov is never met with: but in other 
Hebraisms of this class the two words often appear 
without any suggestion of difference. Thus vioi ray 
cupputéor, the sons of treaties (for hostages; 2 lings 
xiv. 14), vlot dvatodav, sons of the sunrise (for men of 
the cast ; Judges vi. 3), and, still more poetically, vio 
gapérpas, sons of the quiver (for arrows; Lam. iil. 13, 
according to the reading that translates the Hebrew), 
are paralleled by récva tddtor, children of the waters (for 
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they that dwell by the western sea ; Hosea xi. 11, LXX.). 
So also in the New Testament, viol ris SuaOnnns, sons of 
the covenant (Acts iii. 25) véoi rod vuppdvos, sons of the 
bridechamber (Matt. ix. 15), and viol tis Bacirelas, sons 
of the kingdom (Matt. viii. 12), may be paralleled by the 
réxva Ths capkos and rtéxva rhs érayyerias, children of the 
flesh, and children of the promise, of Romans ix. 8. 

But, in some of the instances just quoted, we have a 
savour of the specially Hebrew sense of moval sonship : 
and here also the two words are frequently used with- 
out any decided distinction, save that ré«voy in this re- 
lation is never found in the singular. Thus, to take 
certain passages in which the Hebraistic sense is more 
clearly defined, the viol advcias, sons of unrighteousness, 
of 2 Samuel ii. 34, are answered by the réxva aducias, 
children of unrighteousness, of Hosea x. 9; the véds 
Gavatwcews, son of death, of 1 Samuel xxvi. 16, the véds 
yeévns, son of hell, of Matthew xxiii. 15, and the véds 
arewnrelas, son of perdition, of 2 Thessalonians ii. 3, have 
their counterpart in the té«va amwnrelas, children of de- 
struction, of Isaiah lvii. 4 (LX X.). Similarly, we meet 
sometimes with viol deod, sons of God, as in Matthew 
v. 9, and sometimes with réxva Oc0d, children of God, as 
in Romans ix. 8. By this striking metaphor with véds 
and ré«vov the warm imagination of the Oriental mind 
pictured to itself the fact that as children partake of 
the nature of their parents, so can men partake of the 
nature of unrighteousness, death, and destruction, on 
the one side, or, on the other, of the nature of God. 
And, in all the connections hitherto mentioned, both 
viot and téxva supply a translation for the Hebrew 
Banim: so far then the synonyms are alike. 

But, like other synonyms, they have their shades of 
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difference. As the Greek pronounced the word reévov, 
its kinship with rixvw (‘I bring into being”), and with 
the root tex-, a root in his own language, would natur- 
ally affect his conception of its force. The birth, the 
childhood (past or present), the possession by the 
parents, their affection, authority and influence in the 
home life and education, would all unite unconsciously 
to regulate his use of the term. Some of these re- 
membrances would be strong at one time, some at 
another. Hecuba seems to invoke them all when she 
conjures Hector not to risk his life in conflict with 


Achilles : 
His mother, all in tears, began lament ; 
With one hand dropping low her bosom’s veil, 
And shewing with the left the mother’s breast, 
Weeping she utter’d wingéd words, and cried : 
‘Look on this, Hector! Soz,' have reverence, 
And pity thine own mother! If that e’er 
I gave this breast to still thine infant pains, 
Now, now remember this, and hear my cry.’ 

So emphatic is the connotation of birth and depend- 
ence that réeva not unfrequently stands for the young 
of animals. In the Homeric simile— 

As when a lion prowling toward his lair 

Falls on the tender fawns of some swift hind, 

Whom, though the hind be nigh, she cannot save,—* 
“‘tender fawns” is a translation of vimia téxva. This 
reminds us of 1 Samuel vi. 10: “ They took two milch 
kine, and tied them to the cart, and shut up their calves 
(réxva) at home.” But in vids, where the root must have 
been less obvious, if it was not quite overgrown, the 
thought fastened rather on the person himself than on 

- his dependence upon his parents. While the idea of 


? Téxvov. The passage isa quotation from Iliad xxii. 79 segg. (Cordery’s version). 
2 liad xi. 113 segg. (Cordery’s version). 
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descent was present, that of individuality attained a 
greater force: the passive was more or less dominated 
by the active. This suggestion is consistent with the 
dignity, which, in the East, and especially among the 
expectant Hebrew nation, was accorded to sonship as 
contrasted with daughterhood : it recalls to us the ex- 
clusion of daughters from the family inheritance, and 
even from the record of the family pedigree. Homer's 
vies "Ayadv, sons of the Acheans, his Sons of the Lapithe, 
his hero appellations, Soz of Zeus, Son of Ares, and the 
like, bring out, not so much the thought of descent or 
possession, as the fact that the sons were worthy of 
their sires. For example, when Hector is addressed 
by his brother Helenus, 


O Hector, Priam’s soz, for wisdom peer to Zeus ! * 
and when Polypztes and Leontes are declared to be— 


The valiant sows of men 
As valiant,? 
the lines have the ring of noble individuality. The 
same contrast between vids and téxvoyv may be noticed 
in the few instances where vids represents the young 
of an animal. The ré«va of 1 Samuel vi. 10, the tender 
calves which the lowing kine had left at home, stand 
out in vivid antithesis to the viol tatpwv, sons of bulls, 
by which, in Deuteronomy xxxii. 14, the Septuagint 
translators seek to depict the grandeur of the sacrifice. 
Even when the ass on which Jesus rode into Jerusa- 
lem is called vids irofuyiov, son of a beast of burden 
(Matt. xxi. 5), the term conveys no sense of humilia- 
tion; for the procession was a King’s progress, but a 
progress calling for the type of peace and industry, 


* Tliad vii. 47. > Thid. xii..128. 
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and not for the horse, the type of wasting and of war. 
The atmosphere of the incident is one of gentle 
dignity ; and, anyhow, the context of the phrase ‘con- 
veys no idea of dependence upon or possession by the 
parent. 

It is possible, I think, without fancifulness, to trace 
this instinctive preference now for vids, now for réxvor, 
both in the Old Testament and in the New. Tékvop, 
broadly speaking, (and in dealing with synonyms we 
can seldom speak otherwise than broadly), appears to 
be selected whenever the children are viewed in 
passive contrast with the parents. The sins of the 
parents are visited upon the chz/dren and the children’s 
children (téxva Kal eri téxva téxvov ; Exod. XXXIV. 7), 
the parentage entailing upon them its unavoidable 
consequences. The same thought pervades 1 Corin- 
thians vii. 14: ‘For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the husband: else were your children 
(réxva) unclean; but now they are holy.” In Matthew 
x. 21 the father delivers up the chz/d to death; and 
the children’s rising up against their parents is stated 
by way of startling paradox. The parable of the 
vineyard brings before us a man “ who had two téxva,” 
and in giving his orders he is represented as saying, 
“7éxvov, go work to-day in my vineyard.” Parents 
circumcise their chz/dren (Acts xxi. 21), lay up for their 
children (2 Cor. xii. 14), and are exhorted not to pro- 
voke their chzldren, who also are to obey them in the 
Lord (Eph. vi. 1). A bishop, again, is to have his 
children in subjection in all gravity (1 Tim. ii. 4). 
In Revelation xii. 5 —‘ And she brought forth a soz 
who was to rule all nations with a rod of iron ; and 
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her child was caught up unto God, and to his throne” 
—the appropriateness of vids in the first clause, and of 
the more passive réxvov in the second, could be easily 
defended. This sense of childlike subordination ob- 
tains likewise in the less literal context which concerns 
the relations of disciples to the master who has 
spiritually or ethically begotten them anew. St. Paul 
travails in birth again of his dle children (rexvia) till 
Christ be formed in them. To the Corinthians he 
makes appeal, “As my beloved chzldren I warn you. 
For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, 
yet have ye not many fathers; for in Christ Jesus 
have I begotten you in the gospel. Wherefore, I 
beseech you, be ye followers of me. For this cause 
have I sent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved 
téxvov” (1 Cor. iv. 14 segg.). Again, of Timothy he 
says (Phil. ii. 22), “As a réxvov unto a father, he hath 
served with me unto the [furtherance of | the gospel.” 
To Philemon he commends Onesimus as his réxvov, 
whom he has begotten in his bonds; and in the 
children of 2 Corinthians vi. 13—‘“I speak as unto 
my children, be ye also enlarged ”—we have a com- 
mingling of the teacher’s claims and the father’s love. 
Finally, St. Peter also, when he exhorts his readers 
to be “as obedient children” (ré«va traxojs), bespeaks 
their submission to the spiritual fatherhood and 
authority of God. 

These considerations make it intelligible why réxvov 
is never applied to Christ. When Meyer says, in his 
note on Romans viii. 16, that “ Christ is not called 
téxvov simply because vids was the prophetic and his- 
torical designation of the Messiah, consecrated by 
ancient usage,” he does not, of course, mean to imply 
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that the ancient usage had no ground such as we have 
above suggested. Even in the connotation of affec- 
tion which the thought of childhood’s dependence 
naturally brings with it, the word ré«vov nowhere stands 
associated with Christ. Perhaps this fact may help us 
to explain how the réxva of Hosea xi. 1—“ When 
Israel was a child (v%rvos), then I loved him, and called 
my son (réxva avrod, ‘his children,’ LX X.) out of Egypt” 
—takes the form of the dignified véos when the pro- 
phet’s words are quoted at Matthew ii. 15, where the 
Evangelist appears to have translated the original for 
himself. We recognize a similar appropriateness in 
the “one beloved soz” (visv) whom the lord of the 
vineyard sent last to the rebellious husbandmen (Mark 
xli. 6), and again in the vids (not téxvov) dyarns—the 
son of his love—of Colossians i. 13. Elsewhere téxvov 
is the common choice when love is implied, whether 
the fitful love of Saul for David—1 Samuel xxvi. 17 
“Ts this thy voice, my son (récvov) David ?”—or the 
tender yearning of Abraham towards his son Isaac— 
Genesis xxii. 8, “ My son (réxvov), God will provide 
himself a lamb;” at which moment the more stately 
vie of the Proverbs would have failed to fathom the 
depth of the father’s emotion. The love which per- 
vades the Epistles of St. John finds utterance not 
merely in d@yary7os, “beloved,” but also in téxva: for 
example, “I have no greater joy than to hear that my 
children walk in the truth” (3 John 4), is one of the 
messages in the letter to the “well-beloved Gaius.” 
And here and there we meet with the still more tender 
rexvia: “My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” 

And the passage last quoted suggests a further 
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thought which +é«vov often includes, especially in the 
usage of St. John—namely, that of guilelessness ; chil- 
dren being regarded as fenced off from the deceitful 
world, which is faced, not by them, but by their less 
trustful parents. The “children of God,” who “ shall 
be like him,” “purify” themselves “even as he is 
pure” (1 John iii. 1-3). The guileless, who “do right- 
eousness” (Verse 7), who love “in deed and in truth” 
(Verse 18), are the “children of God”—inheriting his 
nature, and therefore, like Him, pure: the guileful, 
on the contrary, are classed, by a startling paradox, as 
“children of the devil” (Verse 10); their love, their 
purity, their whole childlike nature, being, so to say, 
a mere abortion. It is noticeable, by the way, that 
while St. John not unfrequently speaks of men as réxva 
6cobd, “children of God,” he reserves vids Ge0d3 exclu- 
sively for Jesus Christ. 

Liberty, on the other hand, is the keynote of both 
vids and réxvov in the writings of St. Paul. His gospel 
was specially a gospel of liberty, just as St. John’s 
was a gospel of guilelessness and love.‘ But the 
liberty seeks chief expression, after all, through the 
vios, and the Pauline ré«va can often claim close kin- 
ship with the réeva of St. John, the idea of affection 
being foremost in the exhortation—“ Be ye followers of 
God, as beloved children, and walk in love, as Christ 
also hath loved us ;” and that of guilelessness in the 
subsequent injunction, “ Walk as children of the light ; 
for the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and right- 
eousness, and truth” (Eph. v. 1, 2, 8, 9). In the 
Pauline vids, however, the prevailing tone is one of 
freedom, an echo of the early dignity of sonship and 


* Compare Bishop Lightfoot’s note on Galatians iii. 26. 
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heirship as opposed to servitude. It is true that Ahaz, 
King of Israel, makes vids equivalent to S0dd0s in his 
servile message to Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria: 
“I am thy slave and thy son” (2 Kings xvi. 7); but 
this usage, if not a mere exception, need only remind 
us of the time when the very existence of children 
depended upon the will of their parents, a time which 
Ahaz, in the abjectness of his salutation, professes 
himself ready to recall. Such sycophantic synonymy 
St. Paul absolutely repudiates, when, after affirming 
that, in consequence of the redeeming work of the 
“Son of God,” we are freed from bondage and receive 
the viofecia (the adoption of sons), he concludes: 
“Wherefore thou art no more a slave, but a son; 
and if a son, then an heir of God, through Christ” 
(Gal. iv. 7). The parallel passage (Rom. vili. 14 segg.) 
. exhibits indeed a sudden change from véo’ to the more 
tender réxva, but this substitution may surely be ac- 
counted for by the intervention of the Adda, Father, 
which may easily have affected the Apostle’s train of 
thought in the one Epistle and not in the other. In 
Hebrews xii. 5 segg.—‘ And ye have forgotten the 
exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto sons, 
My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord,” 
&c.—vios seems, at first sight, to bear a sense of dis- 
tinct subordination ; but a closer study of the context 
will lead to the conclusion that individuality and the 
honour of being dealt with by God “as sons,” are the 
prominent ideas of the passage. 
It must be emphatically noted that the New Testa- 
ment expression, sow, or sous, of God, is not to be de- 
~ teriorated into a mere Hebraism. It is, first of all, 
real in its application to Jesus Christ. The belief of 
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the Apostles in his previous, actual, and unique relation 
to the Father cannot be fairly questioned in the face of 
such passages as John iii. 16, “ For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ;” Chap. viii. 58, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I 
am;” Chap. xvi. 28, “Z came forth from the father, 
and an come into the world: again, | leave the world, 
and go to the Father;” Chap. xvii. 5, “And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with the 
glory which [ had with thee before the world was ;” 
Matthew xi. 27, “ All things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father: and xo man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 1s willing to re- 
veal him,” Romans viii. 3, ‘ God, sending his own Son 
im the likeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in the: 
flesh.” Jesus was the Son of God “before all worlds :” 
and besides being the povoyerijs, “ only-begotten,” in 
this special sense, he is likewise the mpwrtétoxos, “the 
firstborn,” not only as holding the place of honour 
(Col. 1. 15, “Ferstborn,” 2.2, heir and lord, “of every 
creature”), but also as the “firstborn among many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29), and as He who shall “ bring 
many sons unto glory” (Heb. ii. 10), ¢ze Son through 
whom we obtain the vio@ecia, “the adoption of sons” 
(Gal. iv. 5). Through the Son of God par excellence, 
the family relation, rooted in the act of our creation 
“after God’s image,” has been restored, and more than 
restored, and thus we are, in a sense, actually sozs of 
God. And this literal sense carries with it the Hebra- 
istic ; Jesus partook of the nature of God: Luke i. 35, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
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power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Accordingly we also, 
through Him, “ partake of the divine nature” (2 Pet. 
i. 4), not merely because we were created by God, nor 
merely from fellowship, but because our whole life is 
ideally derived from and moulded according to Him: 
He is the starting-point of our characteristics. For 
example, the “sons of God” are immortal: Luke xx. 
36, “Neither can they die any more: for they are 
equal unto the angels; and are the sons of God, being 
the sons of the resurrection.” They follow in the foot- 
steps of the “ God of peace” (Rom. xv. 33): Matthew 
v. 9, “ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the sons of God.” Their sonship involves their 
purity : 2 Corinthians vi. 17, “ Touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters ;” that is, 
involves their likeness to God: 1 John i. 3, “ Every 
man that hath this hope in himself” (z.e., the hope of 
carrying his sonship on to perfection, vezde Verse 2) 
“purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” They are: 
actuated by God’s spirit: Romans vii. 14, “ As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God :” and, as God’s sons, they shall be God’s heirs 
at the last: Revelation xxi. 7, “ He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things: and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” 

It will be seen that réeva (as in rt John iii. 2) sub- 
serves this connection as well as vio’, though far more 
rarely. But it seems possible to detect in their signi- 
fication, when so used, a difference something more 
than visionary, led up to by a similar difference in the 

VOL. XI. 12 
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use which is more strictly Hebraistic. The preference, 
now for vids, now for téevov, appears to be regulated, in 
many instances at any rate, according as the conception 
of freedom and choice is either more or less vividly 
realized. Thus the té«va ropveias, children of whoredoms, 
of Hosea ii. 4, are parabolically regarded as the help- 
less offspring of their mother, the land that had ‘ com- 
mitted great whoredom, departing from the Lord” 
(Chap. i. 2): and the prophet is prompted by Jehovah 
to declare—‘I will not have mercy upon her children, 
for they are the children of whoredoms.” For a like 
reason the Septuagint translators may have preferred 
réxva in their réxva dmondelas, “ children of destruction,” 
of Isaiah lvii. 4, looking upon them as doomed to de- 
struction, beyond the chance of choice or relief; children 
that had ruin, so to say, for the absolute proprietor of | 
their persons and the irresistible fashioner of their lives 
and destinies. And this too, in all probability, is the 
primary metaphor in the expressions, “children of 
wrath ” (Eph. ii. 3), “ children of a curse” (2 Pet. ii. 14), 
“children of the devil” (1 John iii. 10), children with 
wrath, a curse, the devil, as their formative parent, trans- 
mitting to them a nature which moulds their character, 
and therefore their fate. Such phrases, moreover, con- 
tain that violent paradox which récva has been shewn 
to bring with it in cases like these: where we naturally 
look for love, benediction and God, thence issue forth, 
in all their embodied unnaturalness, hatred, cursing and 
the devil. The conception of choice and freedom may 
again be, for the moment, in the background even in 
Galatians iv. 31, the “children of the free” being there 
regarded from the point of view rather that they are so 
placed than that they have chosen so to be, 
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A like attempt may pardonably be made to shew 
that, in similar phrases, the tone of vids often harmonizes 
with the thought of individual freedom, and the dignity 
or responsibility of personal choice. It is quite consis- 
tent with the context even of John xvii. 12—which at 
first sight appears to shake our conclusion—-to see in 
the vids arwnelas, the son of perdition, the portrait of one 
emphatically responsible for his own ruin. The guar- 
dianship of Jesus had availed nothing to counteract 
the wilfulness of Judas—a wilfulness, by the way, rather 
enforced than weakened by a reference to the wanton 
treachery of Ahithophel, or, if it be so, of the ‘com- 
panion” of Jeremiah. Wilfulness is again the foremost 
idea in 2 Thessalonians ii. 3, where is described that 
“son of perdition who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God;” and in Acts xiii. 10, 
where Elymas, addressed as the “son of the devil,” is 
further portrayed as “ full of subtilty and all mischief, 
the enemy of all righteousness ;” and finally adjured— 
“Wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord?” The same element of activity seems to fur- 
nish a contrast between the viol deieias, sons of dts- 
obedience, of Ephesians ii. 2,and the réxva dpyfs, children 
of wrath, of Verse 3—the evil “spirit working in” those 
who in disobedience have given themselves over to him, 
and “ walk according to him.” Its presence is obvious 
also in John xii. 36, “ Believe in the light, that ye may 
be the sons of light ;” and, lastly, in Matthew v. 44, 45, 
“ Love your enemies, that ye may be the sons of your 
Father which is in heaven.” There can be no manner 
of doubt that the conditions of dignity, freedom, activity, 
are essential to the interpretation. 

May we not therefore infer, without pressing the 
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inference on every occasion, that viol @cod is preferred 
to réxva @eod, and that vids altogether ousts the singular 
of récvov in this connection, because vids has a freer, 
nobler, signification ? We have already called attention 
to the fact that under no circumstances is Jesus called 
réxvov, either with or without reference to God. In his 
infancy He is spoken of, and naturally so, as Bpédos, “a 
babe,” and ra8iov, “a little child” (Luke ii. 16, 17). 
With the latter word St. John at times intensifies the 
expression of that affection which usually with him finds 
utterance in técva (1 John ti. 18); and the same word em- 
phasizes the idea of guilelessness and childlikeness when 
it appears in the story of the “little child” whom Jesus 
set in the midst of his disciples in order that He might 
read them the lesson to be “as little children.” But rav- 
diov has sometimes the sense 7% fezus when employed 
metaphorically. St. Paul, for instance, warns his Corin- 
thian converts against childishness, in these words: 
“Be not children (7ad/a) in understanding : howbeit 
in malice be ye babes (vymiafere), but in understanding 
be men” (1 Cor. xiv. 20). Here virus (the synonym 
of Bpépos) has a good sense, being clearly defined by 77 
xaxig (“in malice”); but elsewhere this also conveys 
the notion of childishness, as, for example, in 1 Corin- 
thians iii. 1, “And I, brethren, could not speak unto 
you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto 
babes (vymios) in Christ :” and it is distinctly contrasted 
with véds in Galatians iv. 3-5, “ Even so we, when we 
were babes (»7}7v01), were 2% bondage under the elements 
of the world” (z.e., under the rudimentary lessons of 
outward things); “but... God sent forth his Sox, 
born of a woman, born under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the 
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adoption of sows.” (Compare also Heb. ii. 10-14.) 
Mais, which, only a degree less than av8ov, has a special 
reference to youth, and therefore to subordination, and 
which consequently, like the Latin puer, is a frequent 
synonym for s/ave or servant, is never applied to 
Christ except with the theocratic meaning, servant of 
Fehovah. We can see good reason why, in this con- 
text, wais should be chosen as a substitute for SodXos ; and 
in most of the passages (¢.¢., Acts iii. 13, 26; iv. 27, 30) 
where the Authorized Version speaks of the “ chzld 
Jesus,” the wats should, in all probability, be trans- 
lated as it is in Matthew xii. 18 (“ Behold my servant 
whom I have chosen”), and in the vast majority of 
the passages where it occurs in the Septuagint Version 
(e.g., Isa. xlii. 1; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24) as an appella- 
tion of Jacob, David, and other typical “servants of 
Jehovah.” 

The whole course of this discussion tends to shew 
that vids is the only appropriate word out of the whole 
family wherewith to describe the sonship of our Lord. 
In Him too it reaches its deepest signification. As 
The Son of David He recalls the royal dignity which 
descended to Him,! and all the promises which He in- 
herited as the aim of Israel’s history and the fulfil- 
ment of Israel's hopes.2 As The Son of man (6 vids 
tov avOpwrov) He presents himself to us not merely as 
the “seed of the woman,” for which réxvoy or o7eppya 
would have sufficed, nor merely as human nature in 
its inmost reality, though this presentation would have 
a closer claim upon vios, but also in the dignity of that 
unique and absolute relation to all mankind by which, 
free from all subordination to humanity, He is the aim 
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of human history and the fulfilment of Zzax hopes: 
by which also He was constituted the second founder 
of the race,! who should “make all things new,” the 
Lord of the whole world of men,? and of each several 
human soul.3 That a name so novel and mysterious 
as applied to the Messiah should seem to have been 
reserved, by common consent, for the mouth of Christ 
alone, we cannot wonder. On one occasion only is it 
recorded to have passed the lips of a disciple: and then, 
in a moment of ecstatic vision, Stephen found in an 
utterance of his Lord4 the fittest description of the 
exalted glory of Him whom the martyr’s murderous 
adversaries despised as no more than man. Finally, 
as The Son of God (6 vids rod cod), He reveals the 
ultimate source of the sonship of man; for it was God's 
“own Son” who had come “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh; and without the Sonship of God the Sonship 
of Man would have been a preposterous claim and a 
disastrous failure. But to ideal humanity was wedded 
a superhuman knowledge and a superhuman power. 
“All things,” He could say, “ have been delivered unto 
me of my Father; and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son is willing to 
reveal him.”5 To the world, He could say, God and 
the Son were a mystery ; but they were no mystery to 
one another. That He deified the Messiah by thus 
making himself the Son of God, drew forth the ac- 
cusation of the Jews,° the adoration of the disciples,? 
the thoughtful historical research of the early Christians.§ 


* Rom. Ve 12 segg.; 1 Cor. xv. 47. * Matt. xxv. 37 segg. 
3 Matt. xi. 29. 4 Acts vil. 56 compared with Matt. xxvi. 64. 
5 Matt, xi. 27. esohnexixey 7. 7 Ibid xx. 28, ® Heb. vii. 
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Hence we see the worthiness of the phrase to express 
the dignity of his eternal origin who could declare his 
oneness with the Father in essential life,! in unceasing 
work,? and in the fulness of that Divine nature 3 of 
which we are made partakers through Him—sons of 
God, with a loving dependence, filial resemblance, free 
obedience, and glorious expectation, which, not réxvov, 
but véos is all-sufficient to comprehend. 
JOHN MASSIE. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE, by Dr. Robert 
Young (London: Hodder and Stoughton), is a monument of patient 
research and industry. To say that it is by far the most complete 
and serviceable Concordance in the language is to give but a faint 
conception of its worth. It is also a pronouncing dictionary, and a 
vast index to “ parallel passages” that are really parallel; it is in 
some sense a Hebrew and a Greek lexicon for English use; and, 
still further, it is, so far as a Concordance can be, a dictionary of the 
geography, history, and antiquities of the Bible, though, it must be 
confessed, these latter subjects are but touched in passing and as 
with the point of a finger. The main value of the work consists in 
this: (1) It is an unrivalled Concordance, containing many thou- 
sand more references than Cruden, and arranging them on a far 
better plan ; and (2) it not only gives all the passages in which any 
English word is used in the Authorized Version, but classifies these 
passages under the several Hebrew or Greek words which it is used 
to translate, having first defined (hardly as thoroughly as need be, 
however) the distinctive meanings of these words. Even the different 
numbers of the Original noun and the tenses of the verb are marked, 
while the words of the Original are printed in English characters as 
well as in Greek or Hebrew ; so that by a diligent and skilful use of 
this volume even the English reader, who will take the pains, may 
recover for himself the meaning of any passage in the Original 


Scriptures. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to convey a conception of the 


t John v. 26. Se tbidenva cl 7 3 Ibid. x. 30. 
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manifold uses to which the book may be put by a general description 
of it. But an illustration or two—and we will take the simplest— 
may furnish a hint of some of the ways in which it may be turned to 
account. If, for instance, you want to know, as a student of Job 
xxviii. should want to know, how many words the Hebrew has for 
gold, and of these how many Job employs, you have but to look to 
the word Gop, and you are referred to all the passages in which 
betsar or betser (wealth as a defence) occur ; then to those in which 
dehab or zehab (shining gold) are employed; then to those which 
indicate the dest gold (charuts), pure gold (kethem), and refined gold 
(segor). By simply going through the list you not only discover that 
Job weaves into his description four out of the seven Hebrew words 
for gold, but also what is the special shade of meaning in each of the 
words he employs. By a similar examination of the lists under the 
headings Gop and the Lorp you may get, besides much else, all the 
materials of the Elohistic and Jehovistic controversy into your hands, 
if you care to have them ; though that, it should be added, is a con- 
troversy in which it is not wise of those to intermeddle who are not 
familiar with the original documents of Scripture and have little need 
whether of dictionary or concordance. 

Again, if you are struck as you read St. Luke xxii. 32, with our 
Lord’s strange use of a word in the phrase, ‘‘ And when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren,” which seems to imply that even a 
believer and an apostle may still need conversion, you will probably 
be tempted to. suspect that the English is not a fair equivalent of the 
Greek of this passage. You turn up the word coNnveERT, therefore, 
in your Concordance, and under it you see “CONVERTED to be;” 
and here you find the reference to the passage in St. Luke. You 
look for the Greek word at the head of the list, and see it is cpzstrepho, 
the very word used by St. James in the familiar passage, ‘ He that 
converteth a sinner from the error of his ways shall save his soul from 
death,” and by St. Peter in his exhortation to the murderers of 
Christ, “Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may 
be blotted out,’—the one only word, indeed, employed for this spiri- 
tual experience and change throughout the New Testament. And as 
you meditate on that fact, you get perhaps a new conception of what 
may be included under the spiritual process known as conversion. 

Of course, the real value of such a work as this must depend on 
its accuracy; and we do not pretend to vouch for the accuracy of a 
book whose definitions are to be counted by the thousand and its 
references by the hundred thousand. But we have kept it by us and 
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worked with it for a couple of months—not half long enough for the 
critic, though possibly too long for the author's patience—and can 
honestly report that so far it has stood the test very well. The one 
point at which it seems most open to improvement is a more copious 
and precise definition of the shades of difference between Hebrew 
words which are translated by the same English word in our Version. 
On the whole, Dr. Young’s work—an immense advance in every way 
on that of Cruden—will be found, we believe, to be of great and 
sterling value. 


THE Hesrew Uropia: a Study of Messianic Prophecy, dy 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A. (London: Hodder and Stoughton), is a 
bright, thoughtful, well-written Essay, to which the author has done 
some injustice by the title he has given it; although, to the 
initiated, this very title will be significant of the position he assumes 
and defends. To the popular mind the word Utopia carries some 
suggestion of unreality, of a world at least unrealized, if not un- 
realizable—a suggestion very far from his intention: his intention 
being, as experts will suspect, to contend that, in place of distinct 
foresight of the Man Christ Jesus and of the details of the work He 
came to do, the Hebrew prophets had an ideal of the true King of 
men and of the kingdom He came to set up floating before their 
minds, vague in outline at first, but gradually assuming a more defi- 
nite shape as the Spirit of God moved over the brooding thoughts of 
one Hebrew man of genius after another. This thesis he works out 
with much force and beauty, illustrating it by a careful examination 
of the leading Messianic prophecies in their historical order, and 
shewing how, in the event, the Christ of God at once fulfilled and 
exceeded all that the ancient seers had afore written of Him. If the 
work be that of a young man and author, it is of good performance 
and of still better promise. The style has certain “ vital signs ” in it, 
and the cast of thought is broad and generous. 


Messrs. F. R. Conder and C. R. Conder, R.E., do themselves an 
injustice in another way. If Mr. Adeney in his title promises less 
than he gives us, they promise somewhat more. A HANDBOOK TO 
THE BisLtE (London : Longmans) is a somewhat pretentious name to 
give to a small volume of some four hundred pages, since a hand- 
book should contain much that cannot be crowded into so small a 
compass, much even—as, for example, the linguistic and literary 
aspects of the Bible—with which the special studies of its authors 
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have not qualified them to deal. Nor is the matter mended by a 
hint in the Preface that much pains have been taken with the Index 
in the hope that the volume may be “used as a Bible Dictionary /” 
—not a modest hope, to say the least of it. Nevertheless, the book 
is a good book, and cannot fail to be useful; within its own limits, 
indeed, there is none better. All will do well to keep it at hand, 
among their books of reference, who wish to possess, in brief com- 
pass and succinct form, the best and most recent information to be 
had on the chronology of the Bible, its weights and measures and 
coins, and, above all, on its geography. Mr. C. R. Conder’s services 
on the Trigonometrical Survey of Palestine and in the excavations 
recently conducted by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, qualify him to speak with authority on the geography of the 
country and on the topography of Jerusalem and the Temple area. 
The main value of the book lies in its capital summaries of the latest 
information on these points. And if these services do not raise it to 
the dignity of a Bible Dictionary, or even make it a complete Hand- 
book to the Bible, they nevertheless render it a very convenient 
and valuable book of reference. 


The Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A., has made a valuable addition 
to THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS in his brief commentary 
on the EpistLE TO THE Romans. The “Notes” are very good, 
and lean, as the notes of a School Bible should, to the most com- 
monly accepted and orthodox view of the inspired author’s meaning ; 
while the Introduction, and especially the Sketch of the Life of St. 
Paul, is a model of condensation. It is as lively and pleasant to read 
as if two or three facts had not been crowded into well-nigh every 
sentence, 


The Theological Review is dead, but the Modern Review has sprung 
into life. And in the first number of this new Unitarian Quarterly 
there are three capital papers : “‘ The Force behind Nature,” by Dr. 
Carpenter; “‘In the Name of Christ,” by Mr. Picton ; and, above 
all, “ Fervent Atheism,” by Professor Upton. There are also two 
allusions to THE Exposiror which are somewhat curious, and, to 
speak plainly, absurd. The first is made by Dr. Vance Smith, who, 
in an article on **A Recent Discussion on Romans ix. 5,” very 
naturally refers to THE ExposiTor, since that Discussion appeared 
in our issue of last year. His article contains an argument against 
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the doctrine of the Sacred Trinity which he says, quite truly, that I 
did not “consider admissible” to the pages of this Magazine. And 
he congratulates himself and the Editor of the Modern Review on 
its advantage over THE Exposiror, in that he can “allow to his 
contributors a little more of ‘ the liberty of prophesying’” than I can, 
or do, to mine. Now it is very possible that the Editor of the new 
Quarterly may enjoy a wider liberty than I, and be able to give a 
freer scope to his colleagues ; though I would venture to remind both 
him and them that it is not those who say the bitterest things against 
sectarianism who are always the most unsectarian, nor those who are 
always boasting of their freedom who are most free. But surely Dr. 
Smith is very unlucky in the modern instance by which he illustrates 
that ancient saw of “the liberty of prophesying.” Mr. Armstrong, 
an Unitarian, and the Editor of an Unitarian Magazine, admits an 
argument against the Trinity, which I, a Trinitarian, and the Editor 
of a Trinitarian Magazine, had declined. How does that prove that 
the Editor of the Modern Review has, or gives, a wider liberty than I ? 
So far as it goes, it would rather seem to prove that we both of us 
quite naturally and reasonably, insert arguments for that which we 
hold to be true, and decline to insert arguments for what we hold to 
be untrue. My main motive for declining Dr. Smith’s argument, 
however, was that I did not think it well to suffer a critical discussion 
to degenerate into a doctrinal polemic for which I had neither space 
nor taste. I am very glad, however, that his argument should be 
given to the world in an appropriate organ; for, now, if I should 
want any justification of the course I took beyond my disinclination 
to insert an attack on the Trinitarian conception of God in a 
Trinitarian Magazine, and my reluctance to being drawn into a 
doctrinal polemic, I can appeal to his argument itself; which, as 
The Scotsman very justly observes, ‘adds nothing that is really 
material to his former statements.” 

But the Editor himself also alludes to Tor ExposiTor, and that in 
a way still more curious. At the close of his opening article he sings 
quite a little pean over himself and his excellent intentions. And 
in the course of it, while enumerating in a somewhat Pindaric mood 
the objects which he has set before himself as Editor of the new 
‘Magazine, he says: “The scholar shall entice the reader into the 
practice of that criticism which, to many who have not understood 
its spirit or its aim, appears ‘malicious,’ * but to us seems beneficently 
‘Reconstructive,’” &c. The reference indicated by the star over 
the word “ malicious” is given thus at the foot of the page: “ Zhe 
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Expositor, No. 1. p. 1,” and is likely, of course, to generate the im- 
pression that, in a formal enunciation of the principles on which THE 
Expositor was to be conducted, a certain kind of “ reconstructive” 
criticism was branded as ‘‘ malicious.” Now if the reader will turn 
to page 1 of No. I. of THE Exposrror, he will discover, with some 
natural surprise, that the word criticism is not once used; that the 
word ‘malicious’ is used only in speaking of the “ malicious de- 
light ” with which “ ‘hose who hold the Christian Faith to be an out- 
worn creed,” pounce on certain passages of Scripture, and make fun 
of them: while, if he reads on for a page or two, he will find, with 
deepening surprise, that the passage I had mainly in view was one in 
which, as I tried to shew, certain opponents of the Christian Faith 
first zvser¢ “an extraordinary and exorbitant miracle,” and then pro- 
ceed to ridicule the miracle which they themselves have thrust upon 
the Bible. For what criticism is it, then, that the Editor of the 
Modern Review is so jealous that he rebukes me for having mis- 
understood and misrepresented it? Is it the criticism of those who 


“reject the Christian Faith as an outworn creed”? That cannot be;. 


for he himself has just affirmed that “the modern spirit,” which is 
to animate the A@odern Review, ‘shall not quench the flame of 
faith, but fan it to a ruddier blaze ;” and, as I understand his some- 
what dithyrambic utterance, it is a leading object of his Review to 
reconcile Reason and Faith—a noble enterprise in which I heartily 
wish him all success. I am quite unable, therefore, to determine 
what the offence is with which I am charged: and, until I know my 
sin, how can I seek any place of repentance? It is very possible, of 
course, that I may have failed to “ understand either the spirit or the 
aim” of a certain criticism which, whatever it may be, is very dear to 
the valiant and poetic Editor who has taken me publicly to task for 
my ignorance. But surely it is quite certain either that he, in his turn, 
has altogether failed to understand the spirit and the aim of the 
sentence in THE ExposiTor to which he refers; or that there is but 
one word which will adequately characterize his reference to this 
Magazine, and that the word which he himself quotes from it and 
misquotes. Meantime is it not rather a pity that, if we are both set 
for the defence and furtherance of the Christian Faith, though from 
very different points of view, that time and energy should be wasted 
on brief and baseless insinuations which cannot be so briefly met ? 


EDITOR. 


THE VALUE OF THE PATRISTIC WRITINGS FOR 
LHE CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS OF THE BIBLE. 


Il.—THE LOWER CRITICISM. 


Ir ought perhaps to have been explained sooner that 
the terms Higher and Lower Criticism are used in their 
technical sense, the one for that larger criticism which 
deals with the questions that are commonly included 
in Prolegomena or Introductions; the other for the 
smaller or more detailed criticism which is concerned 
with the investigation and reconstruction of the text. 
No doubt the phrase “ Higher Criticism” at least is 
frequently used in another sense. From the fact that 
not a few of those who have treated of the genuine- 
ness, date, and historical character of the sacred books 
have done so to a great extent from a subjective 
a priort point of view that seemed to carry with it 
a character of assumption, “the Higher Criticism” 
has come to be with some writers a term of reproach, 
implying arrogant subjectivity. This, however, is both 
a secondary usage and also one which, from its in- 
vidiousness, it seems desirable to avoid. The term 
has, therefore, been confined in these papers to its 
strict and, I think it may be said, original sense ; there 
was besides the further reason, no other single title 
seemed to describe what was meant so conveniently. 
When we ask ourselves what is the worth of the 
Patristic Writings for the Lower Criticism, the same 
Marcu, 1880. 13 VOL, XI. 
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kind of division naturally suggests itself as in the case 
of the Higher. We may consider their value as w- 
consciously supplying materials for modern criticism, 
and we may also endeavour to form some estimate of 
the direct and conscious attempts which they contain at 
external criticism. 

Every student knows that the quotations from the 
New Testament in the writings of the Fathers form 
one of the three main classes of evidence upon which 
the textual critic has to depend—MSS. and Versions 
being the other two. They are subject, as evidence, 
to some special limitations and drawbacks. The text 
of many of the Fathers is still itself in an unsatisfactory 
state, especially in this very matter of Biblical quota- 
tions; and it is often difficult to be certain that the 
writer is quoting directly from his MS. and not 
loosely from memory.  Patristic evidence, unless it 
is very explicit, so long as it stands alone, counts 
almost for nothing. It is only when it coincides with 
the evidence of MSS., or with some unmistakable in- 
dication in the Versions, that any stress can be laid 
upon it. But whenever this is the case, it rises at once 
into great importance. 

There is one respect, indeed, in which patristic evi- 
dence is perhaps the most important of all. It has the 
immense advantage of being dated. And not only is it 
dated, but the dates carry us back to within a century 
of the time when the autograph copies of some of the 
books of Scripture (the Gospel of St. Luke, and the 
Acts, in all probability, and the Gospel of St. John) 
themselves were written. In the three quarters of a 
century—aA.D. 175—-250—-we have a number of volu- 
minous writers, in the.extant remains of one of whom 
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alone (Origen) it is said that “the greater part of the 
New Testament is actually quoted.” ! 

Neither MSS. nor Versions can shew anything to 
compare with this. The earliest dated MS. of the 
Greek Testament was written a.p. 949.2 Of the rest 
two only date back to the fourth century and two to 
the fifth. The date even of these is matter of not 
quite certain inference, from the form of the letters, the 
amount and nature of the punctuation, the insertion 
of breathings, division into paragraphs, and the like. 
The date assigned must needs be rough and approxi- 
mate. And if this is the case with the MSS. them- 
selves, still more must it be so—prior to the appli- 
cation of collateral tests—with the text which they 
embody. A MS. of the fifth century may be copied 
from one only a few years older than itself. A MS. 
of the tenth or eleventh century may be copied from 
one of the third.3 The fifth century MS. may be 
removed from the original by some seventy or eighty 
transcriptions; the MS. of the tenth century by less 
than half as many. In an active literary centre copies 
would be rapidly multiplied and passed from hand 
to hand, and the fashionable emendations and correc- 
tions would soon acquire currency; while it is easy to 
imagine that in some quiet monastery, where the thirst 
for knowledge was less eager, a monk who wished to 
transcribe the whole or part of the precious volume 
might find himself thrown back upon some ancient | 
copy which had lain neglected upon the shelves for 

t Tregelles, in Horne’s Zntroduction, vol. iv. p. 334. (Tenth Edition.) 
2 Scrivener, Jrtroduction, p. 28. (Second Edition.) 


3 This is not altogether a supposed case. It would describe, not unfairly, the 
relation between the text of Cod. A (Alexandrinus) and the cursive No. 33 


(Gospels). 
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centuries. Taken simply by itself, a MS. does not tell 
its own tale. Its text may be of the very oldest, or it 
may be quite recent. The date at which the MS. was 
written is a ¢ervminus ad quem, and nothing more. 
There is the same uncertainty in regard to the Ver- 
sions. Some of these, indeed, are dated. The dif- 
ferent stages in Jerome’s great work, commonly called 
the Vulgate, are clearly marked. The New Testament 
portion, which was simply a revision of the Old Latin, 
appears to have been begun in a.p. 382, and finished 
about 385. The translation of the Old Testament, 
which, with the exception of the Psalter, was made 
directly from the Hebrew, was finished about a.pD. 405. 
The Gothic Version (which, however, has come down 
to us in a somewhat corrupted form) was made by 
Ulphilas, who lived between a.p. 318-388. The 
Philoxenian Syriac is dated a.p. 508, and the revision 
of the same version by Thomas of Harkel, a.p. 616. 
As for the remaining versions, if we were left to them 
alone, we should have no means of determining their 
relative antiquity. For instance, when the Curetonian 
Syriac was discovered in a MS. of the fifth century, 
there was quite a primd facie case in favour of the 
view which was stoutly maintained by one school of 
critics, that it was really a later version than the Peshito, 
though this latter was only extant in one MS. of the 
sixth century, and in others of the eighth and later. 
It was, however, quoted by Ephraem Syrus and other 
writers from the fourth century downwards. For the 
use of the Curetonian Syriac only some ambiguous 
evidence could be produced from the writings of 
Aphraates in this century, and then nothing more until 
a single casual allusion of Dionysius Barsalibi in the 
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twelfth. So far the balance of patristic evidence 
seemed decidedly in favour of the version which was 
already in possession of the field. But when the range 
of investigation was extended, when indirect evidence 
was taken into account, and the character of the text 
presented by the Curetonian Version carefully weighed, 
the tables were turned as decidedly. Here, too, the 
ultimate arbitrament lay with the patristic quotations. 
It may be well to give a few examples of the kind of 
evidence that was adduced.! It should be remembered 
that the Curetonian Syriac exists only in fragments, 
including about twenty-one chapters of St. Matthew, 
nine of St. Luke, and five of St. John, with the last 
four verses of St. Mark. In the first Chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, it has a reading apparently unim- 
portant, but really presenting remarkable phenomena. 
In Verse 18, all the Greek MSS. with but one excep- 
tion, the two Egyptian Versions, the Peshito, Origen, 
and other Fathers, read as our Authorized Version, 
“ Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise.” 
The single exception to the unanimity of the Greek 
MSS. is Codex B (Vaticanus), which has the words 
“Jesus Christ” in reversed order. The Old Latin, 
the Vulgate, and the Curetonian Syriac alone unite 
in reading ‘“‘ Christ” (“ The birth of ¢he Christ was on 
this wise”). Here, it will be thought, at once is an 
argument agazust the value of the Versions in question. 
That, perhaps, may be; but, at any rate, it is not an 
argument against the antiquity of their text, for a writer 
older even than Origen states expressly that the read- 


: The examples that follow are suggested by various places in Tregelles On the 
Printed Text of the Greek Testament. (London. 1854.) Others might easily have 
been collected from the critical editions ; but those which are given, though well 
known, will, perhaps, have more point. 
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ing in his copies was “Christ” only. He is arguing 
against the Valentinian Gnostics, who maintained that 
Jesus was not the Christ at his birth, but only became 
so subsequently. Irenzeus thinks that the phrasing of 
this-verse was providentially designed to refute them, 
inasmuch as it is said, in so many words, that “the 
Christ (as such) was born.” Without, therefore, de- 
ciding as to the merits of the reading, we have at least 
proof that it was current in Gaul before the end of the 
second century. 

In the Sermon on the Mount there is an almost 
equal unanimity of MSS. in supporting the common 
order of the two benedictions on the Mourners and the 
Meek. Codex D (Bezz) alone inverts them, with re- 
presentative copies of the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and 
Cureton’s Syriac. Here it is Origen who clearly shews, 
by the form of his comment, that this inverted order 
was that which lay before him. The Peshito is on the 
other side. 

In Matthew xvill. 35, a small group of the oldest 
MSS., with the Curetonian and Egyptian Versions, 
eoncur in omitting “their trespasses.” Origen again 
supports, and the Peshito goes with the majority. 

In the famous passage (Matt. xix. 17), ‘‘ Why callest 
thou me good?” the two Syriac Versions are once» 
more divided, and an explicit statement by Origen is 
thrown into the same scale with the Curetonian. 

The evidence is similarly marshalled for the omission 
or retention of the clause, “thy will be done,” in St. 
Luke's Version of the Lord’s Prayer (Luke xi. 2). 
The Curetonian is for the omission, the Peshito for the 
retention, and this time not only Origen but Tertullian 
side with the Curetonian. 
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Similar phenomena meet us in John iv. 43. Origen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and the group of oldest MSS., are 
with the Curetonian Version, the majority of later 
authorities with the Peshito. Cyril, again, and the 
oldest MSS. support the Curetonian against its sister 
Version in a certain omission in John v. 16. 

These instances might easily be added to, and some, 
perhaps, might be quoted on the other side. They 
are not given as proofs, but only as specimens of the 
kind of proof which has decided the best textual critics 
to regard the Curetonian Version as presenting an older 
type of text than the Peshito; to treat them, in fact, 
as bearing the same sort of relation to each other that 
the Old Latin (or at least some one form of the Old 
Latin) bears to the Vulgate. 

And the principles thus illustrated may be very widely 
extended. It is by an indefinite repetition of the same 
process that the conclusion has been reached which lies 
at the foundation of textual criticism :—viz., that a cer- 
tain group of ancient authorities, though in fewer num- 
bers, ts to be preferred to the later authorities, though 
in greater numbers. This is the principle for which 
Tregelles was contending all his life, against an in- 
fluential and not incompetent opposition ; and the cause 
for which he contended may now be considered won. 
The Archimedean point, so to speak, was supplied by 
the patristic quotations. These came in to prove that 
the text represented by acertain small group of MSS. 
—not all themselves necessarily early in date—was 
really the text current in the best copies at the end of 
the second century, that it was really that which was 
nearest to the times of the Apostles, that the other 
varieties of text were superinduced upon it, and not it 
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superinduced upon them. Tregelles asserts that the 
number of readings confirmed in this way is from two 
to three thousand,! and there can be little doubt that 
the assertion is warranted by the facts. 

It is true that there is another kind of confirmation 
which these principles received — that supplied by 
Internal Evidence. Evidence of this internal kind is 
no doubt easily open to abuse. Where it is ambiguous 
it is really worthless. But there is an immense number 
of minute and, in themselves, unimportant cases, where 
it is not ambiguous—cases of correction to more regular 
and fluent Greek; cases where the text of our Gospel 
has been harmonized so as to correspond with an- 
other, and the like—and in the immense multitude of 
these cases one group of MSS. and authorities is found 
to be far superior to the rest.? 

But with this second class of corroboratory evidence 
we have not here to do. All that I need call attention 
to now is the importance of the part played by quota- 
tions from the writings of the Fathers in settling the 
very first principles that textual criticism has to go 
upon. ‘Those principles might have stood upon the 
evidence of these quotations alone. As it is, they are 
otherwise confirmed ; but this fact is in itself only a 
clearer proof of their value. 

But the patristic quotations are not confined to this. 


* On the Printed Text, &c., p. 148 n. 

* Tam aware that both Dr. Scrivener and Mr. McClellan (Zhe New Testament, 
vol. i, pp. Xxx.-xxxiv.) have given lists in which they consider it proved, chiefly by 
internal evidence, that Codd. S B are in error. But these lists are chosen on a 
wrong method. Instead of taking the number of simple cases where the bearing 
of internal considerations is quite clear, and arguing from these up to the more 
difficult cases, these latter have been attacked at once without any such prepara-: 
tion ; and the way in which the internal evidence presents itself to a single mind is. 


taken as if it were final, whereas really there is often much to be suid on the other 
side. 
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rough and general use. Textual criticism is an instru- 
ment that is capable of receiving a very fine temper, 
and of being put to very delicate tasks. But long and 
complicated investigations are necessary before it can 
be brought to the required degree of perfection; and 
in such investigations the study of patristic quotations 
must needs play an important part. 

Much has already been done. The patristic quota- 
tions had been consulted, in a more or less desultory 
way, from Erasmus downwards. In the early part of 
the eighteenth century, Mill had made a considerable 
collection of them, and Bentley, with his usual insight, 
proposed to undertake himself a thorough examination 
of the bearing of each quotation on the text. Bengel 
followed in the steps of Mill, and Wetstein also added 
something. But the first beginning of a systematic 
study of the patristic writings for text-critical pur- 
poses was made by Griesbach, who, in his Symdole 
Critice, brought together all the quotations he could 
find in the works of Origen. Thus commenced a new 
era which has seen several most important contributions 
to the critical apparatus. Lachmann, who (perhaps 
after Bentley) may be called the founder of the school 
now in the ascendant, carefully examined or re-examined 
the readings in the Latin writers—Irenaus, Cyprian, 
Hilary of Poitiers, and Lucifer of Cagliari, and also 
those in Origen. The Greek Testament of Tregelles 
contains “all the citations that he could gather from 
the Fathers, Greek and Latin, of the first three cen- 
turies, including Eusebius and others, who belong 
partly to the fourth.”! And in Tischendorf’s eighth 
edition may be seen a mass of matter of the same kind. 


t Horne’s Lretroduction, vol. iv. p. 341. 
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When the works of these last two critics are con- 
sidered, even after all due allowance has been made 
for the help afforded by their predecessors, it is im- 
possible not to feel amazed at the combined amount 
and accuracy of the materials collected. In this one 
department of quotations alone enough seems to have 
been done to be the work of a lifetime, and yet in each 
case this was only one department in a whole field of 
research. Nor should it be supposed that the collection 
of patristic quotations is at all a mechanical thing, in 
which the mind itself may remain passive. It is not 
so by any means. Constant watchfulness and a sound 
and practised judgment are necessary. The critic must 
be sure (1) that he has the true text of his author 
before him; (2) what passage it is that the author is 
quoting (and this is a point about which it is very 
possible to make mistakes) ; (3) that the quotation is_ 
deliberately taken from a MS., and not made freely 
from memory, and intended rather as an allusion than 
a quotation ; and (4) what precise reading it was that 
the MS. presented. In order to be clear on these 
points, every single instance of supposed quotation has 
to be weighed carefully with its context, and only the 
sifted results of a most extended study can be admitted 
into the critical apparatus. It needs perhaps some 
little practical experience of text criticism to appreciate 
the immense labour of the task which Tischendorf and 
Tregelles undertook and the very large amount of 
success that they have attained. 

And still the end has not yet been reached. Much 
has been done, and a first rough approximate result 
has perhaps been made possible. But not a little still 
remains todo. The destderata just enumerated them- 
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selves are suggestive. It cannot be expected that the 
Biblical critic should make his own text of the eccle- 
siastical writers whom he is quoting. He ought to 
find a trustworthy text made ready to his hands. But 
this is the case with only a comparatively small portion 
of the writings in question. The Apostolic Fathers in- 
deed have been—or are being—magnificently edited ; 
but though they have some value for the text of the 
Septuagint, they are too early to have much for that of 
the New Testament. Irenzus is perhaps sufficiently 
edited, and so also Tertullian. Cyprian has been 
well done by Hartel; 2 but Origen is still used in 
the edition of Delarue, made about the middle of the 
last century. The text of Clement of Alexandria, who, 
in spite of his habitual freedom in quotation, can- 
not but be of great importance, is notoriously unsatis- 
factory. And soon. The field of the patristic writings 
needs to be thoroughly overhauled. What makes this 
the more urgent is that where the text has not been 
critically tested, the quotations from the Bible are the 
first to suffer. The scribes were constantly in the habit 
of substituting the text with which they were them- 
selves familiar for that which they found before them in 
the MS. So that what we have very frequently is not 
the words of the Father as they were originally written, 
but simply the late Byzantine or Vulgate text current 
in the Middle Ages when the MS. was copied. 


t By Oehler, with the corrections of Rénsch. (See Das V. 7. Tertullian’s, 
pp- 36, 37-) Fora perfect edition we shall have to wait for that which is promised 
by the Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 

2 Since writing the above, however, Dr. Hort, who is probably the highest 
authority in Europe on such matters, tells me that Hartel is faulty, especially in 
Biblical quotations ; that the text of Irenzeus can only be used with great circum- 
spection ; and that Rénsch —“ much as we owe to him ”’—is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Germany is great, but for precise and delicate criticism Cambridge is greater! 
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This is one direction to which attention may be 
turned very profitably. Another is indicated by some 
recent publications. If Griesbach’s Symdbole Critice 
marked a second stage in the application of patristic 
quotations to the study of Biblical text, the book en- 
titled Das Neue Testament Tertullian’s,, by Roénsch, 
marks a third. This book contains a complete col- 
lection of the quotations from the New Testament in 
two columns, according as they are express quotations 
or only allusions and reminiscences. It is accom- 
panied by a critical commentary. 

Two things seem strange about this book. One is 
that, though eight years have elapsed since its publica- 
tion, it should not as yet have been followed by others 
of the same kind. The utility of the plan is so certain 
that it would seem to be only obvious to deal with 
Irenzeus and Cyprian and others in the same way. 
Yet, so far, this has not been done. It appears indeed 
that the well-known scholar, De Lagarde, has collected 
over forty thousand Biblical quotations from Augustine, 
which he has been unable to publish (as we gather) 
from want of funds.? If this is the case, it is very 
greatly to be regretted; and the question naturally 
suggests itself whether, as English resources and liber- 
ality have not seldom before stepped in to remedy the 
shortcomings of English scholarship, so here it might 
not be possible for English means to help in obtaining 
the publication of a work that cannot fail to be of so 
much value. 3 


t Leipzig, 1871. 

* See Ziegler, Die lateinischen Bibeliibersetszungen vor Hieronymus, p- 65. 

> Not, however, of the highest value. Dr. Hort points out that (1) Augustine’s 
quotations represent ‘‘the most completely revised and corrupted Latin text at all 
events in most books of the New Testament ” (of which I was partly aware) ; (2) 
‘Ziegler has shewn by his own and Dombart’s collations that the Benedictine 
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The second fact that strikes one as strange is that 
the appearance of Rénsch’s work should not have 
given a greater and more direct stimulus than it seems 
to have done to the study of the origin and mutual 
relations of the different forms of the Old Latin. It is 
true that progress has been made in our knowledge of 
the Version, but it is rather in outlying regions than 
at the centre and heart of the problem. The Earl of 
Ashburnham has had published the text of nearly the 
whole of the Books of Leviticus and Numbers from 
a MS. of the seventh century in his _ possession. 
Portions of the Books of Genesis and Exodus have 
been published by Vercellone. Some small fragments 
of the Books of Samuel have also been brought to 
light. But by far the largest contribution in regard to 
the Old Testament has been made by Professor E. 
Ranke, of Marburg, who has published a number of 
considerable fragments both of the Pentateuch and of 
the Prophetic Books. When the time comes for the 
production of a thoroughly critical edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, these publications will be of great value, as the 
Old Latin Version was made from the Greek, and will 
be evidence for the text of the Septuagint in the second 
century A.D. 

A series of interesting researches in the portion of 
the Version containing the Epistles has recently been 
made by Ziegler. These researches began with the 
publication, in 1876, of the so-called “Freisingen Frag- 
ments” of St. Paul’s Epistles, with some fifty-eight 
verses of the First Epistle of St. John.t Then followed, 


text is by no means to be depended on, and of course it is Lagarde’s basis.” Still, 
«‘in the Old Testament Augustine very often furnishes the only Old Latin evidence 
of any kind, as, indeed, he sometimes does in the New.” 
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in 1877, fragments from the same text of the two 
Epistles of St. Peter, recovered in part from the wmpres- . 
stons left by the ink on the paste, by which strips cut 
from the MS. had been used to attach together the two 
sides of the binding of alater MS. of the Vulgate.t The 
zeal and care shewn in such a discovery deserve to be 
commemorated. Early in last year Ziegler gave to the 
world some further results of his investigations in a 
treatise on the “Latin Versions of the Bible before 
Jeromes? 

There was an emphasis on the plural “ Versions.” 
One of the main points for which Ziegler contends is 
that the different forms of the Old Latin that have 
come down to us are not (as is commonly supposed) 
variations gradually introduced from a single original, 
but that they represent a number of quite distinct 
translations. In proving this point, Ziegler has made 
great use of the patristic quotations. He thinks that 
one type of text is traceable in Tertullian ; that another 
distinct type appears in Cyprian and a group of African 
writers; and that the quotations made by Augustine 
have their affinities rather with Italians like Ambrose 
and Ruffinus. 

By means of this application of the patristic quo- 
tations, and by a diligent comparison of them with 
the MSS., Ziegler seems to have found the key to a 
problem which has long perplexed the text-critics. 
Augustine speaks in terms of praise of a certain 
“Versio Itala” as surpassing the rest in clearness and 
fidelity. Assuming that Augustine himself would 


™ See Bruchstiichke einer Vorhieronymianischen Cebersetzung der Petrus-Briefe 
p- 608. (Separat-abdruck.) ‘ 

® Die lateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus und die Itala des Ausus- 
tinus. Miinchen. 1879. 3 De Doctr. Christ. ii. 1. i 
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naturally make use of this Version, Ziegler points out 
the close resemblance between the quotations in the 
writings of that Father and the Freisingen Fragments 
which he himself had published. So close is this 
resemblance, that out of more than 3500 words, in 
which they are parallel to each other, there are not 
much more than seventy variations, some forty of 
which Augustine has in common with the Vulgate, 
which he is known also to have used. This serves 
to shew pretty conclusively that the Freisingen Frag- 
ments belong to the text which St. Augustine called 
‘ltala,’ ! 

With a backhanded stroke the same demonstration 
shews the incorrectness of the use which has been 
common in Germany, though Tregelles protested 
against it with effect in England; that, namely, by 
which the term “Itala” was taken as a general desig- 
nation of the Old Latin. The “Versio Itala” was 
certainly not a name for the Old Latin translation as 
a whole, but only for a single form of it—whether that 
form is to be regarded as a separate and independent 
translation, or as a recension of a translation already 
existing. 

Tregelles is also confirmed by Ziegler on another 
point on which he had raised a protest. Cardinal 
Wiseman had put in a claim for a certain Codex 
that it was an actual work of St. Augustine, and it had 
been edited by Mai as “S. Augustini Speculum.” ? 
Tregelles had affirmed, in opposition to this, that the 
text was African and not Italic; and Ziegler made a 
similar observation in his earliest work, adding the 


t Die lat. Bibeliibersetzungen, p. 82. 
2 The term ‘‘Speculum” seems to be used for ‘‘a collection of extracts” or 
“<¢common-place book.” 
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further proof that this Codex contained the Apocryphal 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, which Augustine neither 
quoted nor received.! 

In yet another instance were patristic citations happily 
applied in conjunction with MSS. By this means two 
propositions were proved: (1) that the famous “Comma 
Johanneum,” the passage on the three witnesses in 
1 John v. 7, formed no part of the original text of the 
Vulgate, the earliest supposed copy in which it was 
found, the Codex Cavensis, being really largely inter- 
polated from other sources; (2) that the interpolation 
probably found its way into the text of the Epistle 
during the controversy against the Arians at the time 
of the great Vandal persecution.? 

With these conclusions our knowledge of the Latin 
Versions has been enriched, and in all, or most of 
them, the study of the writings of the Fathers has 
borne—as it must do in all comparative criticism—a 
prominent place. The remarkable omission noticed 
above is that, whereas much has been done for the 
fragmentary remains of the Version in the Epistles and 
the Old Testament, very little has been done in recent 
years for the Gospels, where the materials are ample. 
Scrivener enumerates no less than thirty-two codices, 
several of which contain the Gospels entire, or nearly 
so; and some other fragments are to be added. But 
these abundant materials exist at present in a very scat- 
tered shape. Some of them need critically reédit- 
ing. All need to be collected together and tested by 
careful comparison with the quotations in the writings 
of the Fathers. Only in this way will it be possible 


* Ltala-Fragmente, pp. 7, &. Bruchstiicke &. Pe'rius-Briefe, p. 652. 
* See Bruchstiicke, &<., pp. 653-660. 
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to determine the real origin of the Version—whether 
it proceeds from one translation, or from several; and 
if from several, how many distinct types may be 
traceable. 

The results thus obtained will not by any means 
stop with the illustration they will afford of the history 
of the Version. They will be a help to text criticism 
in determining the primitive type of the Old Latin text. 
They will be a help to the history of the Canon in 
shewing approximately at how early a date the books 
of the New Testament were translated into Latin, and 
what was the state of the text when they were so 
translated. They will throw a light, perhaps, on other 
questions apparently more remote still. It has long 
been my belief that the study of the Old Latin is more 
qualified than anything else to clear up the difficulties 
which surround the question as to the mutual relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels. There, too, we have the 
same phenomena—marked differences combined with 
marked resemblances, a ground-stock variously worked 


up—and by the study of these phenomena it may be 
possible to fix more definitely than has yet been done 
the extent to which unity may exist in diversity, and 
to which divergence from a given type is possible. 

The Latin is only one and the most accessible of 
the Versions. Similar methods of investigation, if 
applied thoroughly to others, especially the Memphitic 
and Thebaic, would no doubt lead to results equally 
fraught with interest and value. And it is to be hoped 
that before very long we may look forward to the day 
when the character and worth of the best MSS. shall 
be no longer an esoteric conviction derived from long 
and trained experience on the part of a few practised 
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critics, but something demonstrated and set forth in 
such a way that he who runs may read. But whenever 
this time shall come, and whenever any part of these 
anticipations is fulfilled, there can be no question that 
the systematic collection and collation of patristic 
quotations will form a most essential element in the 
process. It is, as has been said, the “ Archimedean 
point” on which the lever of scientific criticism must 
be laid, and by means of which alone, fixed, precise, 
and definite conclusions can be reached. 
W. SANDAY. 


THE-DISCIPLE\ NOL ABOV ERALS WA Sy ies 
ST. SURE, Nic ef. 


Tuis saying was already a proverb in the time of our 
Lord, or He made it a proverb by his frequent use of 
it. The things which He said were not written every 
one, lest the world itself should not be big enough to 
contain the book. We have only a selection of his 
sayings, recorded with the utmost brevity; and there- 
fore it is the more surprising when we find the same 
saying recorded more than once, especially if the 
saying does not seem to bea very profound or preg- 
nant one. Yet this proverb was so familiar to his lips 
that during the brief course of his earthly ministry, 
He used it on no less than four different occasions. 

Now it can hardly fail to be instructive, it may 
lead us to find a far deeper meaning in them than we 
see at first, if we glance at the several occasions on 
which the great Master uttered these words in the 
hearing of his disciples, and briefly consider what sig- 
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nificance they take from the various trains of thought 
He employed them to illustrate. 

On the occasion referred to by St. Luke, He uses 
this proverb in its widest, its most general, scope; for 
here He is speaking of any and every master, of any 
and every disciple. “No disciple,” He says, “while 
he remains a disciple, can reasonably expect to be 
wiser than his master, whoever his master may be.” 
On every other occasion our Lord limits the scope 
of the proverb by applying it to Wzmself and to the 
disciples who followed Him. 

In St. Matthew's Gospel (Chap. x. Vers. 24, 25), for 
example, we read: “ The disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his lord. It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master, and the 
servant as his lord: If they have called the master 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more them of his 
household?” And here the allusion is plain. Christ 
Himself is the master, or teacher, whom the world 
has misjudged and maligned; and it is zs disciples 
who must expect to share his reproach. But mark the 
phrase here rendered “It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master ;” for it is a very peculiar 
one, and will be useful to us by and by. It is a 
crushed and condensed expression of our Lord’s 
thought. Quite literally and fully rendered, it would 
run: “It is enough for the disciple 2% order that he 
might be as his master.” What it really means is that 
the disciple should az to become what, and as, his 
master is; and that, if he reach this aim, he should 
therewith be content. So far as we are concerned 
with it, the Proverb, in this use of it, implies, that if 
we have taken Christ for our Teacher and Example, 
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we should have a clear and single azz before us; this 
aim should be that we may grow like Him, that we 
may reach his level of thought and action: and that, 
if we do reach it, if we become what He was, we 
should be content to be as He was in the world; all 
his outward conditions are good enough for us, and 
will prove to be good enough for us, if only we 
inwardly resemble Him. 

Again, in St. John’s Gospel (Chap. xv. Ver. 20), He 
reverts to the very occasion at which we have just 
glanced, and says: “ Remember the word that I said 
unto you, 7he servant 1s not greater than his lord. If 
they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you ; 
if they have kept my saying, they jwill keep yours 
also.” And here the Proverb is used’to illustrate the 
same general principle as before. Men choose a 
master, or teacher, in order that they may learn of him. 
In proportion as they do learn of him,’in proportion as 
they breathe his spirit, occupy his place, assume his 
attitude toward the world, they must"expect to share 
his fate. If the world has loved him, it will love 
them ; if it has hated him, it will hate;them. 

In the same Gospel (Chap. xii. Vers. 12-16), the 
Proverb is used on another occasion, and to point 
another moral. It is not the master’s relation to the 
outside world, which his disciples must share with him, 
that our Lord now has in his eye, but their relation to 
one another, as illustrated by his relation to them all. 
‘So, after he had washed their feet, and had taken 
his garments, and was set down again, he said unto 
them, Know ye what I have done unto you? Ye call 
me Master and Lord; and ye say well; for so I am. 
If I then, Lord and Master, have washed) your feet, 
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ye also ought to wash one another’s feet: for I have 
given you an example, that as I have done to you, so 
ye may do also. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Zhe 
servant ts not greater than his lord, nor he that is sent 
greater than he that sent him.” In this use of it, 
what the Proverb means, or at least what it means for 
us, is that, if we call Christ our Master and Lord, no 
duty, no service, which He deigned to do can be too 
humble or too trivial for us to do. We should copy 
his whole example down to its minutest details, and 
seek in all things to do what He did, and to be as He 
was. If He, the Master, deigned to wash the feet of 
‘his disciples, what service is there, however menial or 
lowly, that we should refuse to render ? 

Coming back to St. Luke (Chap. vi. Ver. 40), the 
Proverb is here used in a different and larger way. It 
follows a parable with which it seems to have little 
connection 40 many, and fo some no connection at all, 
although it is not easy to see how any attentive reader 
should have missed it. The Parable is: “ Cana blind 
man lead a blind man? Shall they not both fall into 
a pit?” ze, any pit which may chance to lie in their 
way. Then follows the moral: “ 7he disciple 1s not 
above his master ; but every one that ts perfected” —t.e., 
every disciple who is a perfect disciple, who runs 
through the whole curriculum, who learns all that his 
master can teach, and becomes all that he can make 
him—“ shall be as his master.’ And surely the mean- 
ing of the entire passage, and its sequence of thought, 
are obvious enough. If a teacher be blind, if, that is, 
he lack intellectual or spiritual discernment, if he there- 
fore frame partial-and erroneous conclusions, what can 
be expected but that his disciples should fall into the 
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very same errors, and fall into them all the more surely 
in proportion as they are faithful disciples ? The dis- 
ciple is not above his master; the learner is not wiser 
than the teacher. It is a question whether the disciple 
will ever rise to the level of his master. He will have 
done much if he do'so much as that. We cannot 
reasonably expect that he will avoid his master’s mis- 
takes. It will be well if he do not add to these mis- 
takes and defects of his own. Learn of whom you 
will, you cannot learn more than he can teach. Copy 
whom you will, you cannot, by copying, excel and sur- 
pass him. His aim will be your aim, and he sees it 
more clearly than you. His ideal will be your ideal, 
and he embodies it more perfectly than you : or why 
do you copy him and learn of him? Even the most 
faithful and diligent discipleship can only lift you to his 
level and conform you to his example. He leads, and 
you follow; and if he should fall into a pit, the more 
faithfully you follow him, the more surely you fall into 
the pit after him; while, if he should keep a straight, 
firm, and upward path, you, if you follow him, cannot 
but stand with him at last on “the shining uplands,” 
and see the world beneath your feet. 

From our Lord’s use of this Proverb we may infer 
some lessons of no small practical importance, and in 
learning them still further develop its meaning. 

(1) We may infer the immense importance of both 
having and presenting a true aim, a true ideal, of life. 
We have seen that our Lord Himself used it to illus- 
trate the moral that men ought to set a clear and single, 
a high and noble, aim before them; and this isa moral 
which we greatly need to lay to heart. For there are 
many men, and I am afraid there are many in the 
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Christian Church even, who have no very definite aim, 
no ruling and supreme aim, to give direction, and unity, 
and force to their lives. They scatter and dissipate 
their energies in the pursuit of a multitude of petty 
and conflicting ends, no one of which satisfies, or can 
possibly satisfy, them even if they reach it. They are 
the mere creatures of impulse, of circumstance, of acci- 
dent. They yield more or less to almost every kind 
of influence to which they are long exposed. They 
bend to every wind that blows; and so, instead of sail- 
ing in a straight course to a desired haven, they go 
forward and backward, or beat about in a narrow 
circle—sailing nowhither, happy if they barely escape 
shipwreck. There is no more piteous, as, alas, there 
is no more frequent, spectacle under the sun than these 
aimless wasted lives !—lives whose days are not linked 
each to each by natural piety, nor by moral endeavour, 
nor indeed by a ruling endeavour of any kind. 

Even a low aim, steadfastly pursued, is better than 
no aim at all; for it infuses a certain energy and brings 
some kind of unity into a man’s life. Ifa man only 
aim at acquiring wealth, and patiently endures the 
toils and self-denials requisite to attain it, he com- 
mands a certain respect. If he pursue knowledge, we 
respect him the more. If he care for wealth and know- 
ledge only for the good uses he may put them to, our 
respect for him grows and deepens. In short, we our- 
selves demand of a man, if we are to respect him at all, 
that he set some aim before him and steadfastly pursue 
it; and in proportion as his aim is a worthy one, in 
proportion as it rises higher and higher, we the more 
approve and admire him. 

Nor is it hard to see why. Such a man is a great 
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help to all who know him. We lie open to, we are 
solicited by, a multitude of various and conflicting im- 
pulses and influences. We are compelled to turn our 
thoughts and hands to an immense variety of tasks. 
And yet, all the while, we crave to get a certain order 
and unity into our lives. Anda man who /as brought 
order into his life; a man who, while doing many 
things, is nevertheless steadily doing one thing; a 
man who has learned to subordinate his cravings and 
desires, or only yields to them in so far as they will 
carry him toward his goal, helps us, by the firmness of 
his character and by the influence of his example, to 
reduce our own lives to order, to give them the unity 
and completeness of a single and steadfast pursuit. 
Most of us ave, I suppose, some kind of aim, whether 
or not we have deliberately selected it, whether or not 
we are clearly conscious of it. Our lives would be 
almost intolerable to us if we had not. And therefore 
the point of importance for us is, that we zzszs¢ on be- 
coming conscious of what our aim really is, and see 
whether it will bear the light of day. So long as it 
lurks in the background of our mind-—in the darkness 
of unconsciousness or the twilight of semi-conscious- 
ness—it may be wholly unworthy of us; it may be an 
aim which, were we to see it and to reflect upon it, 
we ourselves should condemn and discard. What we 
respect in others is not simply that they Aave a ruling 
aim, for this aim may be a bad one, but that they have 
a good and worthy aim. The higher and the nobler 
their aim, the more we respect them. And it is essen- 
tial to our comfort, it is essential to our well-being, that 
we should be able to respect ourselves. But we can- 
not respect in ourselves that which we condemn in 
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others. We can only respect in ourselves that which 
we respect in them. We respect them in proportion 
as their aim is the highest of which they are capable, 
in proportion as they deliberately select and steadfastly 
pursue it. And we shall only gain our own respect on 
precisely the same terms. 

What zs our aim then? What should it be? The 
old Catechism answer, rightly understood, is surely as 
good as any: “Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever;” for we can only glorify 
and enjoy God by becoming like Him, by becoming 
righteous even as He is righteous, z¢., by becoming 
partakers of his purity and goodness and kindness. 
The very highest aim open to us, since we too are 
men, is “the chief end” of man. 7yzs, therefore, ought 
to be our aim, the aim we deliberately select and stead- 
fastly pursue. But zs it? We cannot doubt that it is 
an aim of which we are capable; for it is the true end 
of all men, and we are men. Nor can we doubt that 
it is an aim which we may be always pursuing—in our 
daily task and our daily amusement, in our home life 
and in our social and business life ; for there is nothing 
we do that may not be righteously and kindly done, 
and there is nothing we ought to enjoy which we may 
not enjoy righteously and kindly. Nor can we doubt 
that, if we make this our ruling aim, it will bring order, 
and the very highest kind of order and unity, into our 
life: for all the disorders and divisions of the world 
spring from unrighteousness and unkindness. Here, 
then, I repeat, is our true aim—the highest we can 
conceive, and yet not too high for us to pursue. 

(2) But if it be of the last importance that we should 
set a single aim before us, and ¢/aé the highest of which 
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we are capable, how happy are we, and how greatly 
assisted in our pursuit of it, should this aim, this abstract 
ideal, clothe itself in flesh and blood, and stand before 
us in the person of a man of like passions with our- 
selves! An embodied ideal, a realized and incarnate 
ideal, is worth a thousand pale abstractions. It is much 
to have a noble aim before us; but, oh, how much more 
to have it clothed in the loveliness of a perfect life! 
By dint of reflection and imagination we may hew out 
for ourselves a fair ideal of human character as perfect 
and as cold as a statue sculptured by a master’s chisel ; 
but if, as we gaze upon it and long to resemble it, its 
lips should part ; if its eyes should tremble and shine 
with looks that answer ours; if the warm and rosy 
suffusions of life should replace the white pallor of 
death; if it should step down from its lofty pedestal 
and fling around us tender arms of love, and assure 
us that we shall grow till we match the sweet promise 
in its eyes,—is it not more, and even infinitely more, to 
us zow than when it stood before us calm and cold and 
lifeless ? Well, but all that Pygmalion fable is only a 
poor illustration of the change that takes place when 
we see the lofty but abstract ideals of character which 
men have framed incarnate themselves, clothe them- 
selves with life and power and loveliness, in Christ, the 
Son of Man. 

Every man longs to see his ideal incarnated. Who 
has not marked how some bright generous lad will 
attach himself to a companion but a few years older 
than himself, invest him with imaginary virtues and 
superiorities, admire and imitate all he does and says, 
copy his very dress and manner and tricks of speech, 
nay, his very defects, blaze up in his defence if but one 
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wry word be spoken of him, and pursue him with a 
thousand simple signs and proffers of affection? We 
love to see such a spectacle as that, although we smile 
at it; we augur well of a lad who is capable of se 
generous and self-forgetting a devotion. But we soon 
lose that early enthusiasm. The gods of our youth 
sink into men—into very indifferent men, perchance. 
Their defects are plain enough to us now; and we 
wonder that we should ever have been so infatuated 
about them, so little wiser and better are they than 
ourselves. Yet, all the while, we are conscious that in 
losing that early enthusiasm, we have lost much that 
was really valuable and admirable ; we are conscious 
that it would be well for us could we replace it with an 
enthusiasm more wisely directed and of a more en- 
during quality. We still cherish some ideal; for we 
should lose our own respect were we so content with 
ourselves as we are as never to aim at becoming better 
and wiser than we are. But, for the most part, these 
later ideals vemazn ideals. We do not come up to 
them. No man quite comes up to them, so far as we 
can see. And, naturally, these cold, abstract, unrealized 
ideals of character exert a lessened power over us as 
we plunge into the din and are more and more ab- 
sorbed in the common pursuits and cares and toils of 
human life. 

It is a perilous crisis in our career when our ideals 
thus melt away into thin, cold, and well-nigh powerless 
abstractions ; when they remove so far from us that 
they stand high above the head of all performance ; 
when, if we appeal to them, there is no eye to regard 
and no voice to answer u;: and, if we are wise, we are 
conscious of our peril. But, if we are so happy as to 
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see it, with what surprise and thankfulness and joy do 
we see them return to us in the form of the one perfect 
Man, embody themselves in Him, breathe the breath 
of life once more, greet us with answering looks of 
love, and even take us into the mighty and helpful 
embrace of a-love that can never change and never 
die! 7Zyhzs is the only Refuge from our peril. Solong 
as we copy any merely human example, we must take 
its defects with its excellences; if we sometimes rise 
with it, we shall surely fall with it also. ‘“ The disciple 
is not adove his master!” No, it is much if he be as 
his master ; and therefore our very perfection as dis- 
ciples will but Jand us in imperfection so long as we 
call any mere man Master and Lord. 

There is but one perfect Master, as there is but one 
perfect Man. Other teachers may help us to know and 
follow Him, but He alone can be safely followed in all 
things. /s it man’s chief aim, should it be our chief 
aim, “to glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever”? 
None but Christ ever fully achieved that aim. Only 
as we follow Him, only as we devote ourselves to Him, 
can we hope to approach it. We can find no fault in 
f1im, no blemish, no spot. We do not need, we can- 
not wish, to be better than this Exemplar, above this 
Master. If we can only be, or hope to be, as He was, 
if we can only in very deed rise to his level of thought 
and action, our deepest craving, our clearest ambition, 
will be abundantly satisfied. And the great, the infi- 
nite advantage of setting the Lord Jesus always before 
us, instead of some mere aim, some abstract and ima- 
ginary excellence, is that in Him our ideal lives and 
breathes and moves. Hecaz answer, and w// answer, 
our love with love. He both can and will aid us in 
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our pursuit of the excellences that are in Him. He 
can stoop to us, and come down to us, and shed new 
vigour and courage and hope into our hearts by mani- 
festing his love for us, by shewing us that our aim for 
ourselves is his aim for us ; that He is working together 
with us to the very end that we may become partakers 
of his righteousness and kindness, his purity and peace, 
until at length we are satisfied with his likeness. 

If, then, we feel our need of a living Ideal of excel- 
lence, an Ideal that can respond to our love and make 
us what we would fain become, if the cry ever surges 
up in our heart— 


And, O, for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be, 


we must set Crist before us; we must ech Him 
before us; we must arise and follow Him. 

(3) If it be important that we should have it for 
ourselves, it is also important that we should present 
a true ideal of life to others. We may seek even the 
highest good selfishly ; but, in proportion as we find it, 
we shall cease to be selfish : we shall seek to be good 
for the sake of others as well as for our own sake. 
And, indeed, I believe there are many men who seek 
to be good because they want to do good, when they 
would not seek it out of any pure love of goodness. 
There have been bad men and women, as well as men 
and women indifferent to religion, who have studied 
to shew only the better side of their nature to their 
children, who have even refused to doa wrong they 
would otherwise have done, and have attempted to do 
right as they would not otherwise have attempted it, 
in order that their children might not be corrupted and 
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debased. And “the good of others” should be a very 
strong motive to goodness with us all. Men we// imi- 
tate us, whether we wish it or not—will imitate us 
even if they ought not. No man liveth, or can live, 
wholly to himself; nor even wholly to himself and God. 
Our example must and does tell on those about us. 
With our will or against our will, we exert a formative 
influence upon them; and not always nor commonly 
the influence we intend to exert. They are not de- 
ceived by our assumptions of goodness, however kind 
and well-meaning our motive for the assumption may 
be. It is not so much our direct as our indirect in- 
fluence to which they respond. It is not by what we 
say and do with intention that they are most deeply 
affected, but by that which springs from the free, un- 
constrained, unintentional play of our nature; not by 
what we seem, and still less by what we try to seem, 
but by what we really are. 

And in many cases it is natural and right that they 
should try to be what they see us to be. Is it not right 
that children should look up to their parents, and that 
pupils should learn of their teachers ? Is it not natural 
that if we are wiser, if we know more, if we have been 
more successful than our neighbours, if we have gained 
a wider reputation or are held in a kindlier esteem, that 
they should study the secret of our success and try to 
imitate our example? The pleasures of success, of any 
kind of superiority, are a common theme of thought, 
and perhaps of boastful speech with us; but when 
flects as he ought on ¢he emmense responsibilities of any 
success or superiority that we achieve? Let us re- 
member, then, that if in any respect—natural, com- 
mercial, intellectual, social, spiritual—we are above any 
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of our neighbours, to them, without our permission 
being asked, we have become masters, 7.2., teachers 
and examples. They will try to learn of us, often 
quite unconsciously, and to imitate us. Our character, 
our mode of life, will and must tell on them for good or 
for harm. And, therefore, we should seek and strive 
for grace to set them a good example, that our in- 
fluence may be stimulating and helpful to them. Above 
all, we should try so to follow Christ as that we may 
lead them to the perfect Example, and make them 
disciples of the only Master who can never mislead 
them. We should thus teach those who w// copy us, 
whether we like it or not, that there is a far higher 
Pattern than ours; and teach them to look to that 
Pattern not so much by our words as by our deeds, 
not so much by homilies and exhortations as by com- 
pelling them to feel that we ourselves look to it, and 
are sorry and ashamed that we so often fall short of it. 
Our influence on them, in that case, can only do them 
good ; for, in following us, they will be led to the feet 
of the great Master and Lord. NIGER. 


type GREEK ACRIS?, AS USED IN. THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


FIRST PAPER. 


I PURPOSE to discuss in this paper a point of New 
Testament grammar; one which, uninteresting and 
unimportant as to some it may appear, has a wide 
bearing on the entire domain of theology; namely, 
the meaning and the correct English rendering of the 
Greek Aorist. I shall also discuss the meaning and 
use of the Greek perfect, and its relation to the aorist. 
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It will be well for us, before discussing the usage 
of the Greek language in its representation of past 
time, to consider the usage of our own mother-tongue. 
In so doing we can hardly say that we are approaching 
the less known through that which is better known ; 
for the distinction between the English preterite and 
perfect is much more difficult to understand than that 
between the past tenses in Greek. But the best method 
of investigating the structure of any one language is 
to compare it with another. And the standard of 
comparison which the Englishman instinctively chooses 
first is that language which has been to him from 
childhood the chief instrument of his own thought. 
Moreover, the peculiarities of the English preterite 
have been a great obstacle to many in their endeavours 
to understand and expound the Greek aorist. There- 
fore, before beginning to compare, we will examine 
carefully our standard of comparison. 

To mark out accurately the boundary between the 
English preterite and perfect is no easy task. But it 
must be attempted. And its difficulty will be my excuse 
if the attempt be not in every point successful. We 
shall, however, be able to distinguish them so far as is 
needful for comparison with the much more easily 
understood Greek tenses. 

Three cases meet us. Sometimes, to replace one 
tense by the other would materially alter the meaning 
of the sentence; at other times it would make the 
sentence ungrammatical or uncouth; whereas, fre- 
quently, it would affect neither the sense nor the 
correctness, 

If a friend said to us, “ Have you seen the Queen ?” 
his question would cover our entire past life to the 
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present moment ; and if we replied “No,” our answer 
would have, with an exception noted below, the same 
unlimited reference. But if he said, “Did you see 
the Queen ?” we should at once think of some definite 
time during which we might be supposed to have 
special opportunities of seeing her; and if we had 
lately returned from the neighbourhood of Osborne or 
Balmoral, and had not seen her Majesty, we should 
unhesitatingly say ‘“ No,” even though we had fre- 
quently seen her before. Here, then, is the first dis- 
tinction of the English tenses. The preterite is 
essentially-a limited tense. It directs our attention to 
some point or period of past time, and bids us find out 
from the context, or the circumstances of the speaker, 
to what time it refers. The perfect tense speaks, in 
the above case, of past time generally, without any 
limitation whatever. 

Again, if a man say, “I lived in London ten years,” 
we understand at once that he does not live there now. 
But if he say, “ I have lived in London ten years,” we 
infer that he lives there still. We have no tense which 
would leave us without any suggestion about the 
speaker’s present abode. In other words, we have in 
English no tense of “unlimited” past time. The pre- 
terite pushes back into the past the matter asserted, as 
something removed from the present ; the perfect joins 
the past to the present. 

This second distinction of the tenses gives rise to 
an exception to a statement made under our former 
illustration. If we were waiting to see the Queen, 
and some one asked us, “ Have you seen her Majesty?” 
we should reply “No,” however often we had seen 
her in days gone by; for we should take for granted 
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that he referred only to the present occasion. That 
we were still looking out would justify the use of the 
perfect tense in such a question. But if some time 
had elapsed, or if the Queen had been visible only 
at one definite past moment, as in a procession, the 
preterite would probably have been used. 

Once more. If we omit from the words used in our 
second illustration the limitation, “ten years,” we may 
correctly say, “I have lived in London,” although we 
do not live there now. This is allowable, because the 
words, “I lived in London,” would never be used 
without further specification. This affords further 
proof that the preterite is essentially a limited tense. 
We cannot use it unless we have in mind some definite 
time, definitely separated from the present. 

We notice that of the above illustrations the first 
and third refer to an event necessarily of limited dura- 
tion and evidently past; the second and fourth to an 
abiding state of indefinite duration. Similar to these 
last is the case of a passing event which may be in- 
definitely repeated. Taken together, these illustra- 
tions explain the first of the three cases mentioned) 
above. 

We now consider the second case. The difference 
between the tenses, and the essentially limited refer- 
ence of the preterite, are further seen in this, that when 
we mention a definite time in the past, or speak of an 
event which is evidently and altogether past, we are 
compelled, or almost compelled, to use the preterite ; 
and that, when we neither mention nor refer to. any” 
definite time, and when we speak of that which has. ~ 
just taken place, or use an adverb of absolute present: 
time, we are compelled to use the perfect. We can 
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hardly say, “I have dined with Mr. A. yesterday ;” 
or, “Sir Christopher Wren has built St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral;” nor can we say, “I dined,” without : further 
addition, or as we are rising from the dinner-table. 
These are illustrations of the second case mentioned 
above, in which the choice between the tenses is de- 
termined, not by difference of meaning, but by. the 
usage of the English language. 

Of our third case we have an illustration when a 
mother says to her children with equal correctness, 
pointing to a broken ornament, “ Who did this?” or, 
“Who has done this?” She may use the perfect as 
the tense of indefinite past time, or, since the broken 
ornament brings vividly to her mind the very definite 
event of breakage, an event indisputably past, she may 
use the preterite. 

We see then that both preterite and perfect tenses 
assert that an event or events took place, gradually or 
suddenly, or that a state of things existed, at some 
point or during some period of time earlier than the 
present moment, thus differing from the imperfect, 
which asserts that at some definite point or period of 
past time an event was in progress; that the preterite 
limits the event, events, or state, to some past time 
mentioned or implied, while the perfect tense is un- 
limited in its reference to the past, except that, when 
the event or state is capable of extension to the pre- 
sent, such extension is implied unless expressly denied. 

It is worthy of notice that the preterite, by referring 
us to a definite time at which the event took place, » 
reminds us of the various circumstances of the event, 
and thus becomes conspicuously a matter-of-fact tense. 
On the other hand, the perfect, owing to the absence 
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from it of such definite reference, leaves the mind of 
the hearer free to consider the abiding effect of the 
event asserted. But it does not assert expressly the 
existence of such effects, and is frequently used when 
the effects are of no moment whatever. 

Very similar, but not exactly the same, is the usage 
of the French language in its past tenses. These 
occupy unitedly the same domain of past time as do 
the English tenses; but the boundary line between the 
tenses is not exactly the same in French as in English. 
Now it is worthy of notice that the French tenses which 
correspond to our preterite and perfect respectively 
are called the preterites definite and indefinite. This 
nomenclature, which we may assume to be a correct 
expression of the difference between the tenses, con- 
firms the above-asserted distinction of the English 
tenses. 

We turn now to the Greek tenses. In treating of 
them I shall quote and accept the testimony of the 
best grammarians. Not that a study of them alone 
will ever reveal to us the full significance of Greek in- 
flections. A knowledge of grammar gathered from 
grammars only must ever be imperfect and uncertain. 
It is no better than a knowledge of botany derived 
only from books. To master an ancient language 
there must be actual and unwearied intercourse with its 
best writers. But, as guides leading us into the pre- 
sence of these, the grammars are invaluable. They 
also afford a convenient summary of the results ob- 
tained by modern scholarship. These results the 
reader will test for himself in his ordinary reading of 
classic and Hellenistic Greek. 

I shall begin by quoting Kiihner’s larger grammar, 
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which well deserves the lavish praise bestowed upon it 
by Meyer in the preface to the last edition of his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans. That it is a 
grammar of classic Greek will not lessen its usefulness 
to us: for, as we shall see, the classic use of the tenses 
is maintained accurately throughout the New Testa- 
ment, except possibly once or twice in the perfect 
tense. Dr. Kiihner says: “The aorist describes 
merely the past, and represents the action merely as 
gone by or as having taken place.”! Again: “The 
aorist in itself by no means describes the momentary 
action ; for every past action, even of the longest dura- 
tion, is expressed by the aorist when it is mentioned 
in narration, that is, merely as having taken place.” 2 
In other words, the aorist is, as its name implies, an 
“unlimited” past tense. When a Greek wished to 
say that an event or events had taken place, without 
considering whether it was a moment ago or ages ago, 
whether it took place at some definite time of which 
the speaker thinks, or without any reference whatever 
to time, whether it lasted for a moment or a lifetime, 
whether it was one act or a long series of actions, 
whether it continues to the present and will continue 
to the future, or has altogether passed away, whether 
or not its results abide—when a Greek wished to use 
a tense which would leave all these considerations out 
of sight, and simply state the fact that the event took 
place, he used the aorist. Consequently, the Greek 
aorist covers the whole ground jointly occupied by the 
English preterite and perfect. Both these tenses may 
be accurately rendered into Greek by the aorist. 
Therefore of the three above-mentioned cases of the 
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use of the English tenses, a Greek was unable to mark 
by the tense the distinction in Case 1, and was at 
liberty to use the aorist always in Case 2. 

“ The Greek perfect,’ Dr. Kiithner says, “ differs 
from that of other languages in that it describes not 
merely a now-completed action, but the completed 
action as likewise also still continuing in its workings 
and results. Where this is not the case, the Greek 
uses the aorist.”! With this agrees Winer in his 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (sect. 40. 4), where 
he gives a good list of New Testament examples. 

Burnouf, in his Method for Studying the Greek 
Language (section 255), says: ‘The principal differ- 
ence between the perfect and the aorist consists in 
this, that the perfect expresses an action completed, 
but of which the effect continues to the moment when 
we speak ; while the aorist represents the action as 
simply past, without indicating whether or not anything 
of it remains. Thus when, in speaking of him who 
has built a house, we say @xodounxe, we assert that the 
house continues still: if we say @xoddunce, the matter 
isleftin doubt. In the same way yeydunea means J am 
married, &ynua,l married or I have married ; and this 
may be said even when one is a widower.” 

The above quotations imply clearly that the Greek 
perfect has no exact equivalent in English, German, 
or French. We cannot express, by a tense, what the 
Greeks expressed by their perfect. It is quite true, as 
we have said already, that in some cases the English 
perfect suggests more or less distinctly the results of 
the event narrated. But what our tense suggests in- 
distinctly and casually, the Greek tense plainly and 
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emphatically asserts. We say, “ I have found it,” even 
when the thing found is utterly worthless. But when 
Andrew said, ‘“ We have found the Messiah,”! he in- 
dicated plainly that the discovery was an era in his life. 
The Greek perfect =aorist+present. This is well put 
by Alex. Buttmann in his New Testament Grammar 
(section 137. 3), quoted by Moulton in a note to his 
translation of Winer’s Grammar (section 40, 52) : 
“The relation of time expressed by the perfect is as 
it were compounded of the relations denoted by the 
present and the aorist, since the action has its com- 
mencement in the past, but extends into the present, 
either in itself or in its effects.” In other words, the 
Greek perfect conveys a combination of two distinct 
ideas, a combination which can be fully reproduced in 
English only by a circumlocution. This double signi- 
ficance is well brought out in Winer’s Grammar (sec- 
tion 40. 4). Whereas the English preterite and perfect 
divide between them the domain of completed action, 
the Greek aorist covers the entire ground occupied by 
the two English tenses, and the Greek perfect conveys 
the entire sense of the aorist, and adds to it a further 
significance which no English tense conveys. 

It is, nevertheless, true that our English preterite 
stands in a near relation to the Greek aorist, and the 
English perfect to the Greek perfect. Not unfre- 
quently the difference between the Greek tenses may 
be fairly, though imperfectly, reproduced by the 
English tenses. For, as we have seen, our preterite 
suggests, by its very definiteness, the details and 
surroundings of the event noted. And our perfect, by 
its indefiniteness, leaves the mind at liberty to consider 
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the abiding effect of the event nakedly asserted. But — 
the Greek and English tenses differ in this, that, when 
a Greek wished to speak of a past event simply as 
matter of fact, he always used the aorist, whereas we 
frequently use, and in some cases must use, the perfect ; 
and that the Greek perfect is never used except to 
direct attention to the abiding results of the event 
narrated. In a word, the Greek perfect has a fuller 
significance, and therefore covers less ground, than 
our perfect ; the aorist has a less definite significance, 
and therefore covers more ground than the English 
preterite. This similarity mingled with dissimilarity 
greatly increases the difficulty of grasping the exact 
significance of the Greek tenses. 

From the foregoing it will appear that it lay with 
the writers mode of viewing the event he nar- 
rates, and indeed frequently with his habit of mind, 
whether hte used ‘the “aorist or perfect) = or the 
aorist by no means implies that the consequences of 
the event do not remain to the present. And if the 
context made it sufficiently clear that the consequences 
continue, or if it was needless to call special attention 
to them, the aorist was used. Only when the conse- 
quences demanded attention was the perfect used. 
Nor does the Greek perfect imply that all the conse- 
quences of the past event remain. Lazarus was pro- 
perly spoken of as 6 re@vyxews,! even when coming from 
the grave. For his death, although its bands were 
broken, had left an abiding mark upon him. We are, 
therefore, not surprised to find that occasionally the 
sense of the perfect was but little removed from that 
of the aorist; and that in later times the difference 
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became imperceptible. But although the significance 
of the perfect sometimes sank towards, or even sank 
to, the level of the aorist, the significance of the aorist 
never rose in the least degree towards that of the per- 
fect. Winer well says, in his New Testament Gram- 
mar (section 40. 5a): “ There is no passage [in the 
New Testament] in which it can be certainly proved 
that the aorist stands for the perfect.” In conclusion 
I may add that we have no nobler monument of the 
thoughtfulness of the Greek mind than the Greek 
perfect tense. 

I hope!to illustrate in another paper, by examples 
from the New Testament, the distinction I have here 
attempted to set forth ; and to discuss in a third paper 
the rendering and exposition of the Greek aorist and 
perfect by the best English commentators. 

JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 


WAS TILCS CARCUMCISELD 
GALATIANS Il. 3-5. 


WE have been led to make this question the subject of 
a brief discussion, by the answer given to it by Canon 
Farrar in his recently published work on The Life and 
Work of St. Paul. In common with many Biblicaf 
students, we hailed the announcement of this work as 
giving sure promise of a valuable contribution to the 
literature of a subject of first-class importance. We 
have read the work, and have not been disappointed. 
We have found in it a book of genuinely religious and 
theological, and not merely antiquarian, interest; a 
book not on the countries through which the Apostle 
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of the Gentiles happened to pass, but on the Apostle 
himself, written by one who adequately appreciates the 
man and his work; a book in which is given, in 
popular readable form, the results of extensive re- 
search and reading, replete with interesting information, 
and containing many valuable exegetic hints and di- 
dactic reflections. But it was not to be expected. that 
Canon Farrar should write a book on such a theme 
containing nothing from which any one could dissent. 
The esteemed author will therefore not be surprised 
to learn that on some points the views expressed by 
him appear to us doubtful. Among these is the ques- 
tion above indicated, viz., whether or not Titus, whom 
Paul took with him to the Jerusalem conference, at 
which the circumcision of Gentile converts was. dis- 
cussed, was subjected to the necessity of undergoing 
the Jewish rite. The point is worthy of serious con- 
sideration; for it is not a mere question of fact, but 
one involving the whole question of the state of 
parties in the Church at the time. 

Canon Farrar’s view is that Titus was circumcised ; 
that his circumcision was desired by “nearly the whole 
body of the Church at Jerusalem, including almost cer- 
tainly all who were living of the twelve apostles and 
their three leaders ;” that Paul resisted for a while, but 
at length yielded; not, however, to mere compulsion, but 
out of regard to considerations of expediency; that when 
the Apostle says, “ Neither was Titus compelled to be 
circumcised,” the meaning is, Compulsion was indeed 
attempted, but it was not successful. I did circumcise 
Titus, but not because of the pressure brought to bear 
on me, but because I wanted to remove this preliminary 
difficulty out of the way, and so get to the discussion 
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of the general question, and because I was even afraid 
that my friend's life might be endangered if I en- 
deavoured “to introduce an uncircumcised Gentile as 
a full partaker of all religious rites in a Fudeo-Chris- 
tian community.” In proof that sucha risk was really 
to be apprehended, the author refers to the effect 
produced some years later by the appearance of 
Trophimus in Paul’s company in Jerusalem, an ele- 
ment which, he says, has been universally overlooked 
in the discussion.! 

Now, with reference to the excitement created by 
the presence of Trophimus, to begin with that point, 
it may fairly be asked whether universal disregard of 
it as an element in the case may not be due to a 
conviction, that it is not legitimate to take the state 
of feeling in Jerusalem seven or eight years later as 
an index of the state of feeling which prevailed in the 
holy city among the members of the Christian Church 
at the time of the Conference. We are not to assume 
that the humour of the people of Jerusalem was un- 
changeable, any more than the humour of men generally 
is found to be. It is intrinsically probable that there 
were fluctuations of mood and variations of bias in the 
Jewish Church of the apostolic period, partly arising 
from internal causes, partly due to varying phases of 
general Jewish politics. Thus Hausrath is of opinion 
that the intercourse of the disciples of Jesus with the 
heathen and with Samaritans was much less reserved 
in the first time after Jesus than after the two persecu- 
tions by Saul and Herod Agrippa. . He thinks that 
about the year 4o a period of reaction in the direction 
of Pharisaic rigour set in, and, as an evidence of its 
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existence, he points to the fact that thereafter not 
Peter but James appears as the leading man in the 
Church. He finds traces of the ascendancy of James 
even at the council or conference in Jerusalem, and 
this may seem to justify Canon Farrar’s reference to 
the events recorded in Acts xxi. in illustration of the 
state of feeling at the earlier period. But this is not 
a necessary inference. Reactions, like all other move- 
ments, are gradual, and take time to develop. We 
may conceive of a state of feeling hostile to the 
Gentiles as in the incipient stage at the time of the 
Conference, and as increasing until, seven years 
afterwards, it had developed into a wide-spread and 
intense antagonism, such as seems to be revealed 
in the riot occasioned by the appearance of Trophi- 
mus in Paul’s company. Such a growth and inten- 
sification of Judaistic bigotry, after it had once been 
brought in contact with Pauline universalism, would be 
in strict accordance with the usual course of religious 
controversy, and may almost be taken for granted. 
To these observations it may be added, that if the state 
of matters in Jerusalem at the time of the Conference 
was’ such as Canon Farrar supposes, it is difficult to 
understand how Paul thought of taking Titus with him 
at all. 

Canon Farrar thinks it clear that Paul was “ most 
vehemently urged” to take the step of circumcising 
Titus, not merely by the general body of the Church 
at Jerusalem, but by all who remained of the twelve 
apostles, including their three leaders, Peter, James, 
and John. What evidence is there for this rather 
serious statement? None is produced except the 
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rugged and incoherent structure of the sentences in 
which the Apostle speaks of the subject. “ Perhaps the 
extraordinary convulsiveness of his expressions is only 
due to the memory of all that he must have undergone 
in that bitter struggle.’! The passage is certainly 
difficult enough to construe or expound in accordance 
with ordinary grammatical rules, resembling one of the 
sentences in Oliver Cromwell's speeches, which Carlyle 
compares to a serpent of eternity, “the head of it 
eating the tail of it.” It is not too much to say of it, as 
Bishop Lightfoot does say, that “the thread of the sen- 
tence is broken, picked up, and again broken,” insomuch 
that the grammar is utterly shipwrecked.?__ But is this 
so exceptional and isolated a phenomenon in the Pauline 
literature that it may be regarded as a sure index of 
extraordinary agitation in the writer's mind caused by 
the recollection of some peculiarly bitter experience? 
Is not crowding of thought and emotion, giving rise 
to sudden transitions, long parentheses, changes of con- 
struction, and consequent obscurity in the sense and 
“shipwreck” of the grammar, rather a fixed characteristic 
of Paul as an author? On this point let us hear Renan: 
“The language” [of Paul’s letters | “is, if 1 may venture 
to say it, pulverized—not a single consecutive phrase. 
It is impossible to violate more audaciously, I say not 
the genius of the Greek language, but the logic of 
human speech. One might describe it as a rapid con- 
versation stenographed and reproduced without cor- 
rections.”3 If this be even approximately true, as it 
undoubtedly is, it is not admissible to lay so much 
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stress on the shipwreck of grammar in this particular 
case as is done both by Canon Farrar and by Bishop 
Lightfoot, and to infer from it, as the only possible 
cause of the shipwreck, the existence of a hidden 
rock in the shape of “the counsels of the apostles 
of circumcision.”! The rock is certainly a hidden 
one, for it nowhere appears on the surface of the 
narrative; and we take leave respectfully to doubt 
its existence altogether, for as we read Paul's state- 
ment, he appears to indicate with tolerable plainness, 
notwithstanding the faulty grammar, that the apostles 
were not inclined to give any such counsels. Our, 
reading of the passage in dispute is, in brief, this: 
I went up to Jerusalem, taking Titus with me as a 
sample of Gentile converts, and as a concrete embodi- 
ment of Gentile liberties; and I laid before them 
(the members of the Jerusalem Church generally) the 
Gospel which I am in the habit of preaching among 
the Gentiles, but privately also to those in authority, 
the apostles, especially the pillar apostles, Peter, James, 
and John: for I was full of anxiety lest my work as a 
preacher among the heathen should have been in vain. 
But my anxiety turned out to be happily without cause, 
for so far were the Church in Jerusalem and their 
leaders from objecting to my Gospel, that they did not 
even so much as insist on the circumcision of Titus; 
and of course Titus was not circumcised. There were 
indeed certain false brethren who demanded his cir- 
cumcision, but I declined utterly to listen to them even 
for a moment, knowing full well how much was at stake, 
even nothing less than the truth of the gospel in its 
integrity as a gospel for Jews and Gentiles alike on 
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equal terms. In this construction of the disputed pas- 
sage we are happy to find ourselves in accord with 
Keim, who in his recently published work, Aus dem 
Urchristenthum, has a valuable paper on The Apostolic 
Conference, the general drift of which is to reduce to a 
minimum the discrepancy between Paul’s account of 
the transactions and that given in the Acts. Keim 
says: “ The Church exacted of him [ Paul] neither a 
general promise of future circumcision of Gentile con- 
verts, nor even the preliminary circumcision of Titus. 
He owed the victory [over the false brethren] to 
himself, but also to the moderation of the Church, 
and the conscientiousness and wisdom of ‘the leaders 
who, in the public meeting, as in the private conference, 
made no demands; not only none such as he could 
submit to, but none such as in their view he ought to 
submit to; so conclusively proving to him that he had 
not run in vain.” ! As against the impression that the 
whole passage bears the stamp of bitter recollections, 
Keim remarks that Paul’s narrative is visibly optimistic, 
not pessimistic. ‘“ For whereas he came to Jerusalem 
fearing that his mission might be deemed chargeable 
with serious defect, he begins his report with the tran- 
quillizing assurance that not even the least pressure— 
the demand to circumcise Titus—had been brought to 
bear, and he concludes with the certainly not ‘cold,’ 
but joyous warm declaration, that, in place of a nega- 
tion to the smallest extent of his gospel, a positive 
understanding had been come to with the influential 
men. The less pleasant element which preceded both 
acts he makes an appendix of the first act, so that his 
annoyance on account of it appears neutralized by the 
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favourable result. To the unpleasant fact itself he 
assigns modest dimensions. For it is only Jewish- 
Christian spies who attempt the enslavement of the 
heathen Christians. There is not a single trace of 
evidence that in this attempt either the Jerusalem 
Church or the influential apostles were implicated.” ! 
But Canon Farrar finds a trace of such implication 
in the verb jvayxkdcbn, which he rightly assumes to 
sefer to the Church and the apostles, and interprets 
so as to imply that they desired the circumcision. of 
Titus. Compulsion was attempted, and the thing was 
done, but not zzder compulsion: so he reads the facts. 
The question, therefore, comes up, Is this a right 
interpretation of the verb? Does the denial of com- 
pulsion refer to the cause of a certain action supposed 
to be done, or does it refer to the attitude of the 
Church and its leaders? Does the statement signify ; 
Compulsion was not the reason of the action, or, There 
was no compulsion attempted ? We maintain the latter 
view, and in support of it we simply refer to the way 
in which Paul uses the very same verb further on in 
the same Chapter, in his account of his remonstrance 
with Peter at Antioch. On that occasion, he tells us, 
he said to Peter, among other things, “If thou, being 
a Jew, livest after the ethnic fashion, and not Judaistic- 
ally, why compellest thou (dvayx«cfes) the Gentiles to 
Judaize?”? The reference here is undoubtedly to the 
attitude of Peter. Whether his conduct did or did not 
as a matter of fact cause the Gentiles to Judaize is 
not the thing of importance—probably it did not; but 
the thing Paul wished to emphasize was that that 
conduct was in its intention or tendency compulsory 
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in the direction of Judaistic practice. He says in 
effect to Peter, In withdrawing from social fellowship 
with Gentile Christians, you are virtually assuming the 
attitude of one who says to these brethren, Except ye 
be circumcised ye must be as good as excommunicated. 
In other words, the verb dvayxafes has a subjective, 
not an objective reference; it points out not the cause 
of a certain course of conduct on the part of the 
Gentiles, but the significance of a certain attitude as- 
sumed towards them by Peter. Transferring this sense 
of the verb to the place where it is previously used, 
what sense does the sentence yield? This: that neither 
the Church as a whole, nor the apostles, took up the 
position of demanding the circumcision of Titus, or did 
anything which might be construed as compulsion to 
that effect. What Paul negatives is zz¢tentzon on the 
part of those referred to in the previous verse, not the 
causality of their supposed intention. And that being 
so, we may safely infer that the apostles did not even 
so much as hint at the odious proposal. For a hint 
from such as they would, in Paul’s view, and in truth, 
have been seriously compulsory. If it was compulsion 
in Peter simply to withdraw from social intercourse 
with Gentiles out of cowardly deference to the men 
who came down from Jerusalem, would it have been 
less than compulsion in the pillar apostles to have said 
to Paul, We think, brother, that you ought to consent 
to the circumcision of Titus, as a measure required at 
once by Jewish law and custom and by considerations 
of expediency ? And if there was no compulsion, even 
to the extent of the utterance of such a suggestion, it 
goes without saying that in point of fact Titus was not 
circumcised. 
VOL. XI. 16 
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Assuming that the contrary was the fact, Canon 
Farrar apologizes for Paul’s yielding to supposed 
pressure by the remark that he “cared for zdeas, not 
for forms.” It is most true; but just because he cared 
for ideas, he cared also for forms or facts which in- 
volved or embodied ideas or principles. In proof of 
this statement we have but to turn once more to the 
account the Apostle gives of his altercation with Peter 
at Antioch. With what tremendous ideal significance 
he charges the weak behaviour of his poor brother 
apostle! In that behaviour he discovers at least three 
very grave offences: (1) virtual excommunication of 
the Gentile Christians; (2) self-stultification ; (3) frus- 
tration of the grace of God. To withdraw from the 
company of the Gentile believers was in effect to say 
to them, Unless ye be circumcised ye cannot be 
members in full communion with the Church of 
Christ. A most unjust and tyrannical position to 
take up in any case, but peculiarly offensive in one 
who had not himself been a strict and consistent ob- 
server of Jewish custom. And in that very inconsis- 
tency Peter, according to Paul, was guilty of a second 
offence of a serious nature, viz., self-stultification. If 
he was right in withdrawing from the Gentiles, he had 
been wrong all the time he had practised laxity in 
regard to the Jewish ritual laws. In building again 
the things he had formerly destroyed he made himself 
a transgressor. ‘To some it might seem as if for a Jew 
to take his place beside Gentile “sinners,” as needing 
salvation by grace not less than they, made Christ 
a minister of sin. But that was only a superficial view 
of the matter. Peter and Paul, in calling themselves 
sinners, by believing in a gospel of grace, did not make 
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themselves worse than they were, but. only acknow- 
ledged their true position before God. But for a man 
to act to-day as if circumcision and ceremonial clean- 
ness were nothing, and to-morrow as if they were of 
fundamental moment, was a very serious matter. It 
was serious for himself, for he could not be right in 
both ways of acting; and it was serious in relation to 
the gospel, for it involved in effect and in principle 
—and this was Paul's third charge against Peter—the 
frustration of the grace of God. The charge is not 
brought directly, but it is brought with even more effect 
indirectly by a personal repudiation of the offence on 
the part of the speaker. In saying “/ do not frustrate 
the grace of God by making the law joint saviour with 
Christ; 7 have done with the law for ever,” Paul says 
in effect to his brother apostle: “ You, Peter, do what 
I for my part solemnly protest I do not.” And his 
ground for bringing so serious a charge is just that 
unhappy withdrawal from the company of the Gentiles, 
The act meant, or ought to mean, the law indispen- 
sable to, though not sufficient for, salvation; Christ 
and the law together the way of salvation. But the 
combination is illegitimate; Christ must be all or 
nothing; you must choose between Him and the law 
—‘“ If by the law, in any measure, righteousness, then 
Christ died in vain.” 

So much did Paul care for “forms” or facts when 
principles were involved. But were principles involved 
in the circumcision of Titus? Canon Farrar seems to 
think they were not—it was a mere case of accommoda- 
tion similar to the circumcision of Timothy. And yet 
he almost seems to think they were, for he represents 
Paul as afterwards bitterly regretting the step, as if he 
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regarded it as a great mistake. A great mistake it 
certainly would have been, which we can hardly con- 
ceive being committed by a man so quick to discern 
when important interests were involved, and so re- 
solute in his attitude in such cases, though ever ready to 
yield in affairs of subordinate consequence in obedience 
to considerations of Christian wisdom and charity. In 
the account which he gives of Paul’s conduct on this 
critical occasion, Canon Farrar seems to us uncon- 
sciously to transform the Apostle of the Gentiles into 
a Peter or a Barnabas— soft-hearted, good-natured, 
generous men both; men of excellent amiable cha- 
racter, only not Pauls; more amiable, perhaps, than 
Paul, but far less firm, fearless, and forceful ; wanting 
his “passion for the absolute,”! to which is owing at 
once the logical thoroughness of Paulinism as a theo- 
retical system, and the uncompromising heroic defence 
by Paul of Christian universalism ; that is, of a Chris- 
tianity independent of Judaism. In our view, only a 
Barnabas-like character could have acted as Paul is 
supposed to have acted in the case of Titus. For if 
ever there was an occasion for being unyielding it was 
then. It was a crisis in which all depended on there 
being one man who knew his own mind, and meant to 
adhere to it. For in the Christian community at Jeru- 
salem at that crisis there was hardly anywhere, save 
in Paul’s mind, a clear understanding of the situation. 
There was no hostility against his views except 
among the false brethren who smuggled themselves 
in, but neither was there decided sympathy, based on 
principle and intelligent conviction, but rather a general 
confusion of mind, and consequent readiness to be led 
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by any one who had no doubt as to the right way. 
That leader they found in Paul, who conducted the 
Church into the path of Christian liberty from the law, 
and who took the best way of exhibiting to the Church 
the nature of Christianity, “the truth of the Gospel,” 
by insisting that Titus should be recognized as a 
brother, though uncircumcised. It is to overlook 
entirely the difference between a great crisis and an 
ordinary occasion for the exercise of Christian pru- 
dence to class together the cases of Titus and Timothy, 
We are happy to be able to support this statement by 
the weighty authority of Pfleiderer, who, in his able 
and important work on Paulinism, refers to the topic 
in a chapter on the Acts of the Apostles, designed to 
defend the good faith of the writer as one who honestly 
used the sources of information at his command, against 
the charge of deliberate invention in the interest of a 
theological tendency brought by Baur and Zeller, and 
others members of the Tiibingen critical school. Pflei- 
derer remarks: “Inventions in the interest of tendency 
have been discovered in the repeated instances in 
which Paul, according to the Acts, accommodates him- 
self to the law and custom of the Jews. But here it 
ought first to be shewn that these cases could not be 
historical. When appeal is made to Paul’s refusal 
to comply with the suggestion to circumcise Titus, in 
order to prove the unhistorical character of the circum- 
cision of Timothy, a twofold difference between the 
two cases is overlooked. Titus was a purely heathen 
Christian; Timothy, as son of a Jewish mother, by 
birth half a Jew; and, what is more important, in the 
case of Titus the matter on hand was by a decisive 
example to guard the principle of the freedom from 
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the law of heathen Christians ; in the case of Timothy, 
on the other hand, there was not only no ground of 
that kind for the strict carrying out of the Antinomian 
principle, but such strictness would have been suicidal, 
because the offence given to the Jews by the presence 
of an uncircumcised half- Jewish companion to the 
Apostle in his missionary work would have everywhere 
acted as a hindrance.” ! 

The foregoing are the principal grounds on which 
we venture to call in question the views expressed by 
Canon Farrar, in his valuable work, on the subject of 
this paper. We have said nothing of the various read- 
ings in the fifth verse, because these, as is generally 
admitted, do not bear decisively on the question in dis- 
pute. We may remark, however, that the retention of 
the words ois ovd¢ seems favoured by the rule: the 
more difficult reading is to be preferred. For the 
omission of the words does certainly lighten the diffi- 
culty of construing the sentence, as we then get the 
grammatically simple statement: ‘“ But on account of 
false brethren we yielded for an hour that the truth 
of the gospel might abide permanently with you ;” 
whereas, retaining the two disputed words, the sentence 
begun in Verse 4 is broken off in the middle, and we 
can only guess what the writer meant to say. It was 
thus, as is well known, that Tertullian understood the 
passage, his idea being that Paul did yield to the false 
brethren, deeming a momentary concession the way to 
permanent victory. It was an ingenious construction 
put upon a reading of the text, in favour of which he 
was biassed by his Antimarcionite animus. Marcion 
read verse 5 with the ofs o8é retained, and turned it to 
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his own purposes. That was enough to condemn it in 
the judgment of his fiery opponent. It was a v7tzato 
scripture for the nefarious purpose of giving to Pauli- 
nism an aspect of exaggerated antagonism to every- 
thing Judaistic. And so, the arch-heretic having gone 
to one extreme, the defender of the faith must needs 
go to the opposite extreme, and represent Paul as 
seeking the patronage (patrocinium) of Peter and the 
other apostles, and as exceedingly desirous to gain 
their approval and confirmation of his views ;! the real 
truth being that in the first two chapters of his Epistle 
to the Galatians the Apostle is evidently bent on 
making clear three things: (1) that he did not learn 
his gospel from the original apostles ; (2) that they 
did not give him any additional instructions as to how 
to preach the gospel ; and (3) that he had on the con- 
trary to teach one of their number how to preach, or at 
least the true import of the gospel which he did preach, 


but did not carry into consistent practice. 
A. B. BRUCE. 


es OL AS MEITUSELAL. 
A CHAPTER IN POSTDILUVIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


In a former paper in Tur Expositor? I have already 
explained and discussed the theory that, of the two 
dates attached to each name, and descriptive of the 
age, of the antediluvian patriarchs, in “the book of 
the generations of Adam” (Gen. v.), the former re- 
presents the natural and the latter the dynastic life 
of these “fathers of the world:” Adam, Sheth, and 


t Ades ab illis probari et constabiliri desiderarat.—Adv. Aarcionem, lib. v. 3. 
2 Vol. viii. pp. 449 seqg.- 
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Enosh, living 130, 105, and 90 years respectively, while 
their sheikships, under these patronymics, extended 
in each case to many centuries. The Bible gives the 
parallel case of Pharaoh, whose reign under that title 
covers a period in scripture history of upwards of 1400 
years. “God called they name Adam” (Gen. v. 2). 
The average term of human life, notwithstanding its 
innate and tried depravity, was not to be curtailed, but 
continued at 120 years (Gen. vi. 3). The names pre- 
served are of those only who built cities and founded 
kingdoms, and are thus distinguished from other “sons 
and daughters,” who did not. And, finally, the unmis- 
takable marks of age in their immediate postdiluvian 
successors, such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at even 
a hundred years, although, according to the common 
theory, they must have been contemporaries with Noah 
and his sons, lend weight and credibility to the hypo- 
thesis that the average from the beginning was 120 
years. ‘“ How can we tell,’ asks Dean Alford in his 
posthumous work on Genesis, “ what difference in con- 
ventional ways of reckoning, at present untraceable by 
us, may have assigned to Noah and Abraham, who 
were contemporaries during 58 years, to the former a 
life of 950° years, to the latter a life of 175 years 2” 
Here we have plainly enough expressed, by one of the 
most industrious critical scholars of the age, a clear mis- 
giving as to the accuracy of the common interpretation, 
and a hint as to the direction in which a truer solution 
may possibly be found. Professor Rask, of Copen- 
hagen, suggests that the “ years,” azn, annul, may be 
reckoned as czvcles of months, and thus reduced to the 
limits of credibility. But, as Bishop Colenso has justly 
pointed out in his recent volume, Zhe Pentateuch and 
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Book of Foshua, “both the month and the day of the 
month are mentioned as well as the year ; consequently 
the latter term can only have its proper meaning.” 
Professor Owen! says these ages are “incredible and 
impossible if those men were constituted like other 
beings of the class homo sapiens, and the years were 
common years.” Drs. Kalisch and Colenso, of course, 
regard the whole narrative as mythical and absurd. 
Leaving such views to those who think it worth while 
to deal with them, let us consider some of the odjections 
that have been, and may, not unnaturally, be urged 
against the reading we have adopted by those who 
accept the scriptures as the unerring word of God. 


1. first, then, it is objected to this theory that 
Enoch (Henoch) is said to have “walked with God, 
after he begat Methuselah, three hundred years” (Gen. 
Vea): 

We know so little of the history of this patriarch 
that only the slenderest basis is available for the con- 
struction of any theory of his life. Like the ancient 
Trojan, the student of this fragment of scripture must 
proceed, 

Ceca regens filo vestigia.” 

Nevertheless, something may be gathered from the 
typical character and life-mission of Henoch which may 
be helpful in solving the difficulty. He was “the 
seventh from Adam,” a significant number as employed 
by Jude, according to a writer in Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, and indicating “ perfected humanity.” He was, 
outwardly at all events, “blameless and harmless” in his 
generation; “a son of God without rebuke in the midst 
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of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom he 
shone a light in the world.” He was a prophet of the 
Advent. He “walked with God.” He had, moreover, 
the testimony which, in its fulness, was borne only to 
his peerless Master in later times, “that he pleased 
God.” Above all, he was translated to heaven ‘“ with- 
out tasting death.” Clearly Henoch was intended in 
those primitive ages to be a lively type of the future 
Messiah, as Noah was unquestionably of the Divine 
Paraclete. But what typology would be complete that 
did not in some form:or manner symbolize the death 
of the Redeemer? What gospel would be intelligible 
to the antediluvians that did not foreshadow the cross ? 
If it be at all probable, therefore, that Henoch is the 
name of a dynasty, it is more than probable that one 
at least of the race must have died. As our Lord forbad 
his disciples to speak of his miracles of raising the 
dead till after his own death and resurrection, since 
till then their significance was sure to be misunderstood, 
so the translation of Henoch without reference to pre- 
vious dissolution would, as a type, have been utterly 
meaningless and misleading. If, however, the first of 
the race died, and the last of the name, after walking in 
the same spirit with God before the world, was trans- 
lated “ without tasting death,” we can all perceive how 
complete and scriptural the symbolism would be. 
Apart, however, from the conjecture as to the typo- 
logy of the case, there are one or two points in the 
brief narrative itself that lend some countenance to our 
hypothesis. There has been considerable discussion 
about the meaning of the name JZethuselah, the son and 
successor of Henoch. Now these names were bestowed 
by parents on their children generally with reference to 
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some striking event in their own history. “Adam 
begat a son in his own likeness, after his image; and 
he called his name Sheth "—apfointed instead (of Abel). 
Alford, therefore, has good reason for rejecting the de- 
finition of the word by Gesenius, “ Man of the dart,” as 
that name could not possibly be conferred upon him at 
his birth, nor is its character analogous to that of names 
borne-by this branch of Adam’s family. The word 
may be briefly rendered “ death-mission.” Poole trans- 
lates it, “ He dies and the sending forth of the water 
comes.” In this he is partly followed by Wordsworth, 
who considers that the reference is to the Deluge. In 
the brief narrative of Henoch’s translation! there is 
noticeable a significant repetition and a slight but im- 
portant alteration in the name Methuselah. 


And Henoch lived five and sixty years. 
And he begat Methusalah. 
And Henoch walked with God 
After he begat Methuselah 
three hundred years. 

And he begat sons and daughters. 
And all the days of Henoch 
were five and sixty years, 
and three hundred years. 
And Henoch walked with God; 
and he was not, for God took him. 


The vowel points, and rules regulating their uses, it 
is true, are a modern invention ; but the LXX. in their 
version have adopted the reading J/ethusalah, and re- 
tained it (1 Chron. i. 3). The difference in meaning 
may be trivial— sending forth,” “sent forth ;” but 
that there should be a distinction made in the circum- 
stance lends support to the supposition of his father’s 
death. It is not, however, absolutely essential to our 
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present object to prove that that death took place ; it is 
sufficient to shew that such an interpretation is neither 
impossible nor improbable. 


2. A second objection is that Noah is said to have 
been “szx hundred years old when the flood of waters 
was upon the earth” (Gen. vii. 6). This would mean, 
on the principle of our theory, that the dynasty of “the 
Preacher of Righteousness” was in its seventh century 
at the period of the Deluge. The references to Noah 
and his family in the Old and New Testaments are 
comparatively few, and add little to our information re- 
garding their personal history. Notable among these, 
however, is a quotation by St. Peter (2 Chap. il. 5), 
probably from the apocryphal “ Book of Enoch,” or 
the lost ‘ Book of Jasher,” the public register of the 
Hebrews, from which all the sacred writers seem to 
have largely borrowed: “And spared not the old 
world, but preserved Noah, ezehth preacher of rightcous- 
NSS (AN dySoov Née Sixacoctvns KjpuKa épvda€e), bringing 
in the flood upon the world of ungodly men.” The 
facts that there were “ ezght souls” saved in the ark, 
that Noah was not the eighth “from Adam,” after 
the analogy of Henoch’s descent (Jude 14), nor in 
any conceivable sense “the eighth” from any pro- 
genitor, have produced a striking unanimity among 
expositors of this passage, all of whom contend that 
he was “the eighth fersoz” preserved at the Deluge. 
But not to mention that the Apostle would not have 
spoken of the patriarch as the eighth, but as the frs¢ 
of the souls saved, this view, with its correspond- 
ing translation, has done unusual violence to the 
text. There is no article, yet it is of necessity “¢he 
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eighth ;” no word for “ erson,” which the Greek does 
not suggest ; “soul” would have been ungrammatical, 
and “man” contrary to fact; hence the dexterous in- 
sertion of the term “person.” Moreover, the indefinite 
article is prefixed to “ preacher,” although it had plainly 
been left anarthrous because it was known that Noah 
was ¢he preacher. The Vulgate has happily avoided 
these difficulties by translating the words as they 
stand: “Et prisco mundo non pepercit, sed octavum 
NVoe, justitiz praconem, custodivit.” Here then, at 
least, is one great authority acknowledging as a true 
reading “the exghth Noah.” Moreover, if we are to 
follow the analogy of the Greek-speaking Hebrews in 
preference to the heathen classics, which on all Biblical 
subjects is the only safe rule, considering how often 
the Greek idiom was sacrificed to Hebrew modes of 
thought, we find the sacred writers ever reckoning 
downwards, and in no case, I think, upwards, in the 
scale, or inclusively. “ Enoch” was “the seventh from 
Adam.’ “But the seventh (day) is the sabbath of 
rest” (Exod. xxxi. 15): it did not include other six 
days of rest. ‘“ The ark rested on the seventh month ”— 
not till then. Josephus says of Abraham that he was 
“the tenth from Noah” (Azfzg. i. 5). None of the 
Evangelists has spoken of Peter as the twelfth apostle, 
meaning thereby to include the eleven. Yet Blomfield, 
Alford, Webster, relying on Winer and Wetstein’s ex- 
amples from the classics, render it, “ Noah the eighth 
person, 1.€.; with seven others, according to a well- 
known Greek formula.” But even this ‘“ well-known 
formula” requires, as Dean Alford admits, adrés, which 
is virtually introducing a parenthetical clause into the 
text, “himself being” the eighth. Winer's examples are 
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(t) from the classics only; they are (2) insufficient in 
number and quality to establish a rule, without the pro- 
noun ; and (3) they do not seem analogous to the case 
in dispute. We are thus left with the unexplained 
quotation of the Apostle on our hands, “ Noah, eighth 
preacher of righteousness.” 

Now, if we reckon two of the race of Henoch, and 
six of the Noachide, as “ preachers of righteousness,” 
we arrive at the patriarchal average of 120 years; or, 
even if this “ preaching” be confined to the family of 
Noah, we have still a fair average of seventy-five years. 
“Tt is remarkable,” writes Dr. Kitto,! “that the Phee- 
nician annals ascribe the origin of the ark to the 7/¢h 
generaiion: Usous having taken a fallen tree and 
broken off its boughs, was the first who dared to ven- 
ture on the sea.” Ifa generation is to be reckoned 
according to the patriarchal average of 120 years, 
this tradition would be literally correct. In the Hindu 
mythology, where Noah appears under the title of 
Menu, or Mon, we are informed by Sir W. Jones and 
Mr. Wilford that there were seven Menus, the ark- 
builder being ¢he seventh.? 

It will not have escaped the notice of attentive 
readers of the Narrative that, notwithstanding the 
extreme age of Noah, six hundred years at the deluge, 
the eldest of his sons was comparatively youthful : 
Shem was only a hundred years old, and his brothers, 
Ham and Japheth, were younger. There is then, at 
least, nothing incredible in the supposition that the 
“six hundred years” refer, not to the natural, but to 
the dynastic, life of Noah, the preacher of righteous- 


ness. 
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3. A third objection is urged, that Noah is said to 
have survived the deluge three centuries and a half. 
“And Noah lived after the flood three hundred and 
fifty years” (Gen. ix. 28). The Noachian title, sacer- 
dotal office, supreme spiritual authority, and “ Arkite” 
worship, held undivided and unquestioned sway in the 
world, over the postdiluvian families, till the revolt that 
culminated in the building of Babel. The significance 
of this great Helio-Arkite temple has scarcely as yet 
been estimated. Its erection was the signal for a 
crusade against the Arkites, or true worshippers of 
Jehovah, which went near to exterminate them ; but 
that struggle has left its impress upon all the mytho- 
logies of the world. It is from the records—strange 
as we may think it, unusually abundant—of this earliest 
and most tragic of all religious wars that we must 
glean our evidence of the extent and duration of the 
Noachian rule. . 

Of the personal history of the patriarch himself 
after the flood little is to be gathered either from 
scripture or tradition. That he maintained the priestly 
character, evidenced in the building of the ark-temple, 
after the deluge, appears in the erection of an altar, 
and his offering thereon a sacrifice of “clean beasts” 
to Jehovah. In his later years “he began to be a 
husbandman,” and is called by the LXX. “¢he man 
Noah” —Née dvOpwros yewpyos yis—no doubt to dis- 
tinguish between the acts of his private life and those 
of a more public and sacred character. In his official 
work, as ark-builder and preacher of righteousness, 
he was blameless; he was just and perfect in his gene- 
ration, and found favour in the eyes of Jehovah. As 
a man he fell. His husbandry and its accompaniments 
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form no part of the sacred typology. Like Mel- 
chizedek, one of his successors in the dynasty of 
Righteousness, he “ lives,’ and is to be remembered 
chiefly in his priesthood. 

But all this proceeds on assumptions which I must 
now proceed to vindicate ; and in what follows I will 
endeavour to shew (1) that, under the Noachian 
priesthood, the Arete religion, or worship of Jehovah, 
God of the ark, held catholic supremacy on the earth 
for three hundred and fifty years; and (2) that it was 
then supplanted, and its votaries nearly exterminated, 
by the Helio-Arkites, or sun-worshippers, who borrowed 
much of its symbolism, but entirely altered its cha- 
racter. 

I. Tue Arxites.—As this most ancient religion, of 
which we have the leading characteristics in the Book 
of Fob, was by Divine command engrafted by Moses 
upon the Hebrew worship in the wilderness; as it 
modified, transformed, and, to a large extent, altered 
their simple ritual ; and, above all, as it has outgrown 
and survived it in the present “ order of Melchizedek,” 
the subject will be seen to possess an interest for Bible 
students beyond that of our present inquiry. Fortu- 
nately, the means of forming a judgment about it are 
both ample and reliable. It may safely be said that 
there is no country in the world that does not inherit, 
in its language, customs, or mythology, some relic of 
the ancient Arkites. Every fresh ruin-exploration in 
Greece, Troy, Nineveh, Babylon, or Egypt, adds to 
the treasure-trove of evidence; whilst the Bible itself 
is available as an unerring test of the soundness of 
our conclusions. What, then, were the leading features 
of this Noachian dispensation ? 
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(2) The Arkite Church was the natural and sole 
custodian of those sacred narratives of the Creation, 
Fall, and Deluge which still exist, in a more or less 
fragmentary form, in the various mythologies of’ the 
world. They had likewise in keeping the moral law 
of Eden, the institution of the sabbath, monogamy, 
with all those minute chronological dates, and early 
promises made to the patriarchs, of which we have an 
authentic record in Scripture. But it was certainly 
from no Hebrew source that these histories were de- 
rived. They were copied by the Chaldeans on the slabs 
of Babylon two thousand years before Christ, before 
the Jews as a nation existed.'. They are found in the 
traditions of the Japhetic (European) nations, among 
the aborigines of South America and the Polynesian 
islands, at dates and localities plainly unreachable by 
the literature and worship of the Hebrews. 

It was probably from some such Arkite source— 
Jethro’s tent in Midian, for example, or, more likely, 
in that mystic spot in the Sinaitic desert, known before 
the days of Moses as ¢he “ Mount of God,” where some 
movable “ship-temple” may have stood—that the 
author of the Pentateuch collected the materials for 
the sacred narrative; and, with certain divinely au- 
thorized “ Jehovistic” changes, incorporated them, as 
he found them, into the sacred text. Indeed, some 
such supposition is necessary to explain the words with 
which Jehovah despatches Moses into Egypt with their 
subsequent fulfilment: “When thou hast brought the 
people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain” (Exod. iii. 12). When Moses, with Israel, 
did return to the spot, it was to receive the Divine 

* History of Babylonia. By the late George Smith, Esq. 
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command to set up and enforce the entire Arkite ritual 
as henceforth the religion of the tribes. No change 
could well be more striking and complete than that 
which Moses effected in a few months upon the 
elaborately simple worship of the Hebrews. Hitherto 
they had had no temple—the father of the household 
had been the priest of the family; but now a taber- 
nacle was to be erected according to a “pattern shewn 
to him in the Mount.” What the “pattern” was we 
are not informed; but the tabernacle was half the size 
of the ark of the Deluge, and half of that of the temple 
of Solomon. Moreover, an “ark of God” is con- 
structed, with its attendant rites and ceremonies. A 
high priesthood is instituted, and Aaron and his sons 
are ordained to the sacred office. Horeb is a witness 
also to the re-institution of the “sabbath” and other 
high observances ; and, above all, somewhere on its 
lofty summit, Moses has put into his hands two stone 
tablets, containing a summary of the moral law of 
Eden, written with the finger of God Himself. 

(0) The “ shzp-temples” of the Arkites furnished the 
root-idea, or ground-plan, of the world’s temple 
building. 

The ark of Noah was a ship-temple. As we have 
seen, it was the model of the tabernacle and of 
Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. It had temple-like 
proportions and arrangements as well as temple-like 
significance and use. Its “stories” corresponded to 
the sacred “courts.” The division of the beasts into 
“clean” and “unclean” indicates its priestly character. 
Noah and his household were within, and were saved 
in it “when the flood came.” In all ages it has been 
regarded as a type of the Church. “ For this is as the 
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waters of Noah unto me: for as I have sworn that the 
waters of Noah should no more go over the earth; so 
have I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, nor 
rebuke thee . . . O thou afflicted, éossed with tempests 
[and] xo¢ comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with 
fair colours, and /ay thy foundations with sapphires” 
(Isa. liv. 9-11). The figure under which the Church 
is here addressed is that of an ark, or ship-temple, 
without the presence of Noah, ¢he comforter. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews seems also to 
have the same figure of a “ship-temple” in his mind 
when he speaks of “hope” as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast, which entereth into that within 
the veil; whither,” he adds, “the forerunner is for us 
entered, even Jesus, made an high priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek” (Heb. vi. 19, 20). 
The Greek races were the direct descendants of 
Father *Iaveros (Japhet), and worshipped Neptune, 
“lord of the ship,’ who was their mythological Noah, 
and had his “ship-temples” on the shore. The con- 
nection between ship and temple is still traceable in 
the kindred words vacs and vais, and has been pre- 
served through the Latin zavzs, with the digamma, in 
our “nave” and “navy.”! The Mavarchi were officials 
common to both ship and temple. A still more curious 
and significant custom is recorded of those Arkite 
priests. Small models of their ark-shaped temples were 
carried about by them in their religious pageantries. 
Thus Champollion informs us that “the sacred arks 
were borne in procession by the priests.”? ‘This ship,” 
continues the same author, “is often represented both 
upon the Nubian and Egyptian monuments, sometimes 


t Trench, Syzonynis. 2 Twelfth Letter. 
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standing still, and sometimes carried in procession ; du 
never anywhere except in the innermost sanctuary.’ A 
chief feature in the Dionysian festival at Smyrna, and 
also at Eleusis, was the carrying back of the ark to its 
place in the temple.t “Three coins of Philip the 
Elder, struck at Apameia, or Czdotus, as it was once 
called, bear on the reverse a square machine floating 
on the water, in which two persons are seen, and above 
the dove bearing a branch. Upon the ark is the word 
Noe.’”? And many similar instances will be found in 
the learned volumes of L. Vernon Harcourt.3 Thus. 
the ark-led processions of the Hebrews are seen to be 
part of the once universal worship of the primitive 
Arkites. 

(c) Two noticeable features of the Arkite worship 
were their ceremonial ab/utzons and the “bread and 
wine” of their sacraments. 

It will readily be understood that among a people 
whose history dated from the Deluge the sacramental 
use of water should hold a conspicuous place. “ From: 
the destruction of sin which the deluge commemorated,. 
and the regeneration of the world after the Flood, a 
hope arose that sin might be expiated by water.’ 4 
The Arkites have transmitted their ceremonial ablu- 
tions to all nations. The Hindu rites at the Ganges. 
are well known. “Waters, mothers of worlds, purify 
us; for ye, divine waters, do remove every sin,” as Sir 
W. Jones informs us, is a form of Brahminical prayer.5 
‘““May the waters purify the earth, that she, being 
t Aristoph. A7pf., 563. 

* Bryant’s Analysis, ii. 230; Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
3 Doctrine of the Deluge, vol. i. pp. 331, 343- 


4 Thid. vol. i. p. 495. 
5 Asiatic Researches, y. ii. 180. 
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cleansed, may purify me.”! Thus Iphigenia is repre- 
sented by Euripides? as pleading for the purification 
of the strangers: “ First, I would fain lave them in 
pure cleansings. 

Thoas. “1n the fountains of waters, or in the dew 
of the sea? 

Lph. “ The sea washes out all the ills of men— 
Garacca Krvber Tavta 7 avOpaTrev Kakd. 

Thoas. “Does not the wave dash against the very 
temple ?” 

Hector dreads to bring his offering of “incensed 
wine to Jove” wzthk unwashed hands.3 

Occupat Eneas aditum, corpusque recenti 
Spargit aqua.4 
The Roman month of purification, February, is derived 
from /ebruum, lustration; and its rites, according to 
Ovid, “take away every crime, and every cause of 
evil.”5 “If I wash myself with snow water,” says Job, 
the Arkite, “and make my hands never so clean; yet 
shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and mine own 
clothes shall abhor me” (Chap ix. 30, 31). Hence the 
Laver and its uses had not only a place in every 
ancient temple, but, with the engrafting of the Arkite 
worship on the Jewish ritual in the wilderness, held a 
prominent place in the tabernacle and temple of the 
people of God. “I will wash my hands in innocency: 
so will I compass thine altar, O Jehovah” (Psa. xxvi. 
6). ‘According to his mercy he saved us dy the daver 
of regeneration” (Titus ili. 5). And St. Peter, after 
referring to the “eight souls saved by water” at the 
™ Maurice, Ludian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 226. 


2 [phigenta i Tauris, 1201. 3 Iliad, il. 266. 
4 Aneid, vi. 635. 5 Fast., 1. 35. 
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Deluge, adds, “ The like figure whereunto baptism doth 
also. ow. save us” (1 Peter ii. 20, 21). It may be 
noticed here as a curious coincidence that it was in the 
city sacred to Arkite memories, and as St. Jerome tells 
us, the place of Noah’s sepulchre, Yoffa, that St. Peter 
had the vision of “the vesse/, as it had been a great 
sheet,” full of ‘“fourfooted beasts of the earth, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air”—the ark in minia- 
ture, in short—when he was commanded to receive 
the Gentiles, no longer unclean, into the Church by 
baptism (Acts xi. 4-10). 

The “bread and wine” of the Arkite festivals may 
have been the daily food of the patriarch and his family 
in the ark. Examples of these sacred feasts, where 
bread and wine alone were used, are found in the 
gatherings of Job’s family; on Raguel’s (Jethro’s) meet- 
ing with Aaron and the elders of Israel “to eat bread 
before God (Exod. xvii. 12); on Melchizedek’s meeting 
Abraham after the slaughter of the kings (Gen. xiv. 18), 
and when David returned with the ark (2 Sam. vi.) 

(d) Sacerdotalsm had its origin in the Arkite wor- 
ship. 

That Noah, before and after the Deluge, held some 
such office as priest-king, and was known as “ Preacher 
of Rzghteousness,’ are facts to be gleaned from the 
Bible itself. We are likewise informed that he “ lived” 
—in what sense remains to be seen—-350 years after 
the Flood. We must suppose, therefore, that during 
those centuries of unquestioned and undivided rule, 
this priest-kingship of righteousness grew in extent 
and importance with the population of the world. 
“There must have been some distinguished character 
among the immediate descendants of Noah, to whom 
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the several branches of the patriarchal family laid 
claim as a common ancestor, assumed his name as 
chieftain of the tribe, regarded him as tutelary genius, 
and in their respective systems of theology in succeed- 
ing ages adored him as divinity.”! It was, no doubt, 
from this source that the ancient systems of the world, 
including those of Egypt, India, Greece, and Celtic 
Britain, derived their ideas of the priesthood; after 
this model that the Hebrews were commanded to con- 
secrate Aaron and his sons; and to this order our 
blessed Lord Himself belongs, “a high priest for ever.” 
Four hundred years before the appointment of the 
Aaronic priesthood we get a glimpse, brief but clear, 
of these ancient people. To Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings a stranger, evidently of 
kingly rank and priestly office, presents himself at the 
valley of Shaveh. He carries with him, perchance 
after the manner of his race, a small model of the ark, 
brings forth the sacramental present of “bread and 
wine,” receives from the victor of the Elamites a“ tenth 
of the spoils,” and blesses the patriarch in the name of 
his God. Whothenisthis ? He is described as “ Lord 
of Salem,” “ King of Rzghtcousness,” and “ Priest of the 
High God.” None in Canaan can tell his genealogy. 
He is to them “without father, without mother, and 
without pedigree,” for the origin of his priesthood lies 
beyond the Flood. Had one of Cromwell's Ironsides 
suddenly appeared in the days of Marlborough, in 
spirit, garb, and speech, he would probably have ex- 
cited less astonishment than this ancient “ Puritan” in 
the breast of “Abram the Hebrew.” Yet, it would 
appear, he understood his language; he promptly ac- 
t Maurice, Zid. Antig., vii. 44. 
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knowledges his supremacy ; and, though himself the 
ancestor of a long line of high priests, kneels to receive 
his benediction. ‘“ Now without all contradiction the 
less is blessed of the better ”—of the edder (Heb. Vers.) 
the title of Japheth in Genesis x. 21. Here, then, is 
one little tribe, with its priest-king of Azghteousness at 
Salem—already, therefore, a sacred place and strong- 
hold, apparently, of the persecuted remnant when as- 
sailed by the worshippers of the sun-god. We read, 
later, in Joshua’s time, of Adoni-zedek, “ Lord of 
Righteousness,’ and King of Jerusalem, who was slain 
among the enemies of the Jews (Joshua x. 1). So that 
we have it proved that there was a dynasty of 
‘“ Righteousness ;” that its priesthood was superior to 
Aaron’s in its origin, dignity, and duration; that its 
headquarters from the earliest ages were established at 
Jerusalem, which thus becomes, in a new and significant 
sense, “the mother of us all.” 

But we have not yet done with Melchizedek. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, “ He 
abideth a priest continually ;” and “Here men that die 
receive tithes, but there [he receiveth them] of whom 
it is witnessed that he liveth” (Chap. vii. 8). Now 
Melchizedek could only be said to live for ever zz his 
priesthood. The Bible speaks of him in the past: 
“Consider how great this man was.” Four hundred 
years later one of his successors was slain by Joshua. 
To those, therefore, who will listen only to the letter 
of the word for evidence that Noah “lived” 350 years 
in his dynasty, or priesthood, I would commend the 
study of this New Testament phrase, “It is witnessed 
that he liveth.” 


Shall we notice here, in passing, the “ Broad Church- 
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ism” of Abraham ? his entire freedom from bigotry, 
Narrowness, and sectarian prejudice? This priest of 
Salem is not of his sect, nor country, nor race, yet he 
recognizes him as a “better” man than himself, gives 
honour and tribute where it is due, and takes the 
blessing at his hands. The religion of Christ is older, 
wider, better than any sect. There are great and good 
men who “follow not with us;” and it is the mark of 
true greatness and goodness to acknowledge these 
whenever and wherever they are found. Notice also 
before leaving this subject that the Arkite religion, 
with its Ark of the Testimony, its ancient sacraments, 
its everlasting priesthood, is ours. The order of Aaron 
has long since been abolished, and is never to be 
restored. It is to this oldest of dispensations that the 
“lost tribes” of Jew and Gentile must gather. If 
Jerusalem ever again becomes the metropolis of Chris- 
tianity, it will only be under the kingship of Him who 
is ‘‘a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” 


I]. THe Herio-Arxires.—Although the grandeur 
and extent of the Arkite worship, under its priest- 
kings of Réghteousness, are only demonstrable from its 
ruins, the fact is indisputable that for several centuries 
after the Deluge it held unrivalled sway over the 
entire human race. It has left such evidence as the 
ocean leaves in its shore-lines, visible to the scientist 
of all lands and ages. The strata of the globe have 
suffered upheaval, displacement, in some instances they 
have been overturned; but the proofs of their existence 
and ancient order are to unprejudiced eyes irrefragable. 
Every nation started on its life-mission with the know- 
ledge of the true God and the inheritance of a pure 
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religion. Over all the earth, for the first ages, there 
was but ‘‘one Lord” (Jehovah), and his name one. 
Ruin, Redemption, and Regeneration, seen dimly, in- 
deed, as compared with present light, were the essen- 
tials of its gospel; while to its priesthood were com- 
mitted the divinely established ritual of its temple 
service and “the oracles of the living God.” 

It was scarcely, however, to be expected that a 
religion so pure, simple, and exacting could long be 
popular, or remain unchecked amid the rapidly in- 
creasing corruption and violence of those times. Men 
“knew God, but glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful ; but became vain in their imaginations 

. and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things. 
They changed the truth of God into a lie, and wor- 
shipped and served the creature rather than the 
Creator who is blessed for ever” (Rom. i. 18-32). 
No words could more fitly describe the origin and 
development of the Hamite apostasy, and the con- 
sequent decline and overthrow of the Arkite religion. 
The name //elz0-Arkite has been employed by all the 
higher authorities on this subject in preference to 
‘‘sun-worship,” as more accurately descriptive of that 
most popular superstition. No doubt the sun-god 
held the prominent place in their theogony ; but the 
Deluge was too recent, the facts too notorious, and 
the belief in the Arkite religion too widely diffused, to 
permit the immediate abolition of the ancient ritual. 
Many of the names, rites, and symbols of the Arkites 
were retained. The crescent moon became the symbol 
of the ark; the bull became sacred from the confor- 
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mation of its horns; Noah became Deucalion—Dez 
Flelion—* the sun-god ;” Jehovah was probably the 
Fove of the Pelasgi, then the Zeus of Homer, and 
the father-of-the-day of the Japhethites. The ark of 
the testimony, according to Herodotus,! crowned the 
Temple of Belus at Babylon. Even the Philistines, in 
Samuel's time, gave the ark of the Hebrews a place 
beside-their fish-god in the temple of Dagon; and 
when they could no longer keep it with safety, they put 
it on a new cart, and watched to see whether the kine 
would, of their own accord, take the road to Beth- 
shemesh—ancient “ House of the Sun” (1 Sam. vi. 12). 

The “350 years after the Flood” would bring us, 
according to accepted chronology, down to the call of 
Abram. Was Noah a contemporary of the patriarch ? 
Was the world in mourning for its second progenitor, 
in his 950th year, when the household of Terah left 
Mesopotamia? Were his gigantic sons at the head of 
their nations in Isaac and Jacob’s times? There is no 
trace, even the faintest, of this in Scripture. On the 
contrary, we have abundant evidence that the priest- 
rule of the Noachide had all but passed away. The 
Shemitic ancestors of the Hebrews, according to 
Joshua (Chap. xxiv. 2), “served other gods.” When 
Abram entered the country promised to him, “the 
Canaanite was then in the land,’ and Melchizedek 
alone, at the head of a small “remnant” of the 
Arkites, remained true to the “Most High God.” 
If, as we suppose, Job lived in those times, “the 
greatest of all the men of the East,” he was exposed 
to the inroads of the Chaldeans and Sabzans; his 
own wife tempted him to abjure his religion; and his 


* Vol. ii. 582. (Rawlinson.) 
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“friends” argue against his “ righteousness” from his 
misfortunes. Further, when Abram goes down to 
Egypt, he finds the ancient dynasty of Menes—Menu, 
Noah—already supplanted by the Pharaohs—P-RA, 
“the Sun ;” and under them Z7/edes—“ the Ark ”—is 
giving place to Heliopolis, and the priesthood of Oz, 
or “ Beth-shemesh,” is occupying the place of honour. 
Everywhere the worship of the sun-god is in the 
ascendant, and the faith of the world has changed. 

Much, no doubt, has yet to be said and written 
-upon this deeply interesting subject before these data 
can be considered as conclusively established; yet a 
word may be permitted me in taking leave of it for 
the present. If the facts as here suggested can be 
substantiated, inferences of no slight importance may 
be drawn from them. Among others, these: the true 
place of the A/ebrews in ecclesiastical history will be 
determined. ‘They were converts, it will be seen, not 
originators; and their restoration will be effected “with 
the fulness of the Gentiles.” The choice of ¥erusalem 
will acquire fresh significance. Jehovah had “put his 
name there” before the Hebrews entered it; and by 
“all nations” He will be worshipped there when, pos- 
sibly, ¢hey may be strangers in it (Zech. ii. 11 ; viii. 22; 
xiv. 16-19). The perpetual obligation of the moral 
law and the ancient sabbath receives new evidence. 
The unchangeableness of Christ’s priesthood acquires 
a fresh illustration. And the sacraments of the Chris- 
tian Church appear in a clearer light, and are invested 
with the interest of a more venerable antiquity. The 
Kingdom does not date from Abraham, but from 
Adam ; its succession has been unbroken: a king- 
dom of righteousness “that cannot be moved.” 

R. BALGARNIE. 
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THE SPEAKER’s CoMMENTARY. New TeEsTAMENT. Vow. II. 
(London: John Murray.) In the seven previous volumes of this 
large and solid work many excellent commentaries have already 
been given to the Church by the bishops and other clergy of the 
Anglican communion; but this last volume excels them all. The 
exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, by Dr. Facobson, the Bishop of 
Chester, does not reach any very high level, indeed; but Canon 
Cook's Introduction to that Scripture is very able, and shews not only 
that he has mastered the best that the “ higher criticism ” has to say 
on the Acts, but that he can himself handle it with the ease and 
power of a master-critic. In short, the results of a good deal of 
reading and a good deal of thought are here conveyed in a very 
readable and telling form. 

As was to be expected, however, it is Canon IVestcot?’s commentary 
on the Gospel of St. Fohn which gives this volume the first place in 
the series to which it belongs. Nothing better, in some respects 
nothing so good, has yet been written on that Gospel. The Intro- 
duction, which happily is of quite unusual length, is a masterpiece of 
scholarly and condensed criticism. It is difficult to say whether it is 
the more admirable for its wide erudition, or for the force of its 
logic, or for the subtlety and refinement of its style. The steps of 
the argument by which Dr. Westcott proves that the writer of the 
Gospel was (1) a Jew, (2) a Jew of Palestine, (3) an eyewitness, (4) 
an Apostle, and (5) St. John, seem to us quite irrefragable; while 
the subtlety and power of his critical faculty are conspicuously dis- 
played in his definition of the object, plan, style, historical exactness, 
and characteristics of the most philosophical and spiritual of the four 
memoirs of our Lord. ; 

The great and distinctive merits of the Commentary proper seem 
to be these: that beyond all other expositions known to us it settles 
the true text of the Gospel, and defines the true meaning of the text, 
while it analyses the sequence of the Apostle’s thought with the most 
striking delicacy and precision. So far, indeed, is this analysis 
carried, and so delicate are the distinctions it draws, that, though no 
one can fail to read this exposition with profit, yet only those who 
have themselves studied the Gospel can possibly appreciate it at its 
true worth. Godet’s Commentary on St. Fohn must always hold a 
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high place for its fine spiritual insight and delicate appreciations ot 
the discourses recorded by the Apostle—discourses so simple in form 
yet so subtle and profound in meaning. But even in the qualities in 
which Godet is at his best he is occasionally excelled by Westcott ; 
as, for example, in the analysis and discrimination of the three 
parables contained in Chapter x. Verses 1-16, where the latter is 
even more clear, luminous, and penetrating than the former. Not 
that Godet has been superseded, or even perhaps, on the whole, sur- 
passed, although here and there one can see that his latest successor 
works with keener instruments and uses them with more exactness. 
Canon Westcott is forward, indeed, to acknowledge his obligations to 
him, confessing that he owes more to him than to any other exponent 
of the Gospel. His work is on a larger scale than Westcott’s, and 
has unrivalled merits of its own. Both are necessary, and even in- 
dispensable. But, with the two before him, no student or preacher 
need be at a loss. If he go to Canon Westcott for textual criticism, 
for exact definition of the meaning of words, and the force of gram- 
matical construction, and for a brief yet accurate analysis of the 
sequences of thought, and then turn to Godet for inspiration and for 
large spiritual views of the passage in hand, he will find himself 
thoroughly equipped for his work, and need hardly trouble himself 
to consult other commentaries, unless indeed he mean to write a 
commentary himself. 


Tue Firsr EPiIstLe or St. JoHN. Sy Erich Haupt. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by W. &. Pope, D.D. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark.) We hail this volume with unusual satisfaction, 
not simply nor chiefly for its own merits as an exposition of a diffi- 
cult and too much neglected Scripture, though these are considerable, 
but mainly for its method, and _ because we take it as a sign of better 
things to come. In Germany especially “‘ Azstorical criticism” has 
long run mad, with most disastrous effects. Of course, any man 
who undertakes a thorough and scholarly exposition of Scripture 
must study and weigh the work of all who have gone before him, 
from the Fathers downward, if, at least, they carry any weight or 
speak with authority. But it by no means follows that he should 
compel his readers to go through a course of labour only less severe 
than his own, by laying before them all the conflicting opinions he 
has found in his long quest. Yet this is the method of exposition 
which has prevailed in Germany, and which still prevails. 

Its evil results are many and obvious. One of the least of them 
is that, by this historical recitation of varying and often contrary 
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opinions, commentaries are made so tedious and wearisome that 
none but professional students will look at them. A much graver 
result is that, as a rule, they hardly repay reading. In the hands of 
some authors this method degenerates into a mere polemic, in which, 
instead of illuminating the original text, they maintain a running 
fight with the commentators who have preceded them, and are often 
so busy in condemning //ezr views that it is difficult to ascertain their 
own. It induces others to substitute mere erudition and industry for 
original thought and spiritual insight, to aim at weaving a catena of 
opinions rather than at bringing out “the mind of the Spirit.” In 
still others it breeds that preference of theory over fact, which is the 
most fatal defect of critic or expositor ; one man is drawn a little aside 
from the foundation on which he ought to build bya theory suggested 
to him by the da¢a before him ; another instantly attacks this theory 
with a theory still further off the lines ; and thus theory is piled on 
theory, and book on book, till they are all in the air together, and 
come toppling down clean outside the foundation on which they all 
profess to stand. 

These are only some of the ill effects of the obtrusion of the his- 
torical method of criticism and exposition. And even the best and 
greatest commentators of Germany, whom all students mws¢ read, 
have been more or less betrayed by this vicious use of an indis- 
pensable method. If any one were to separate even from such 
eminent expositors as Meyer and Delitzsch, Huther and Harless, all 
that is merely critical, philological, polemic, and historical—all, ze., 
which belongs to the mere apparatus of criticism, all that does not 
help the reader to an understanding of Scripture or even of their 
reading of Scripture, all, therefore, that ought to be used but not dis- 
played—he would probably be very much surprised to find how 
small a proportion of their own work would be left, and how much 
more valuable this residuum would have been had it stood alone. 

It is at least the aim of Haupt to dispense with this parade of 
learning and erudition, and to go straight to his end. And we 
sincerely trust that his work, and the very cordial reception it has 
met with in the most critical schools of Germany, may be taken as 
a sign that a new and better method is about to be adopted by 
scholars to whom we owe so much, and should feel that we owed 
so much more if they had not so often made life bitter to us 
by the weary labour they have exacted of us. The aim of this 
book has been fairly reached; its author is true to his method 
throughout. We hear from him, not what other men have thought 
and said, but what he himself, after weighing their several verdicts, 
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takes to be St. John’s meaning. He makes an earnest and sustained 
endeavour to trace that meaning word by word and sentence by 
sentence ; to arrive at the fundamental ideas of the Apostle—ideas 
often embodied in such words as Zu), ¢&¢, xolopa, ad9ea, ayarn, OF 
which he makes a study ; and to weave these fundamental ideas 
into a general and harmonious system of thought. The analysis of 
the Epistle is clear, luminous, masterly, its main defect being that it 
is somewhat more diffuse than it would have been in English hands 
of the same power; and the light often thrown on the fundamental 
conceptions of St. John is very helpful and welcome. 

Dr. Pope’s style is somewhat ponderous, and hardly fits him for 
any marked success as a‘ translator. 


THE Brste Doctrine or Man. Sy Fohn Laidlaw, M.A. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) On the whole we take this to be 
the most sensible and reasonable statement of the Biblical psychology 
of man we have met. While Mr. Laidlaw shews himself familiar 
with the more important psychological systems of ancient and 
modern times, he yet gets his “doctrine” straight from the Bible. 
He sets himself, first of all, to interpret and harmonize the psycho- 
logical assumptions implied in the language of both the Old and New 
Testaments, and then, though only as a subsidiary aim, to shew how 
these assumptions are confirmed by the best thoughts of the wise. 
The value of his work depends mainly, therefore, on his method of 
handling the Bible; if that be good, all is well. And it is good. 
His handling of the Scriptures which relate to the origin, constitu- 
tion, fall, redemption, renewal, and future life of man is marked by a 
sobriety still more rare than the penetration and insight by which it 
is accompanied, and betrays a faculty for exposition which will, we 
trust, be developed and employed. It is especially noteworthy and 
commendable that he brings to the study of the Bible the true 
historical sense ; and, while keen to see what there really is in the 
earlier Scriptures, steadily refuses to read into them the thoughts and 
meanings of later times. It is this quality mainly which renders his 
exegesis so trustworthy and so fair. 

Our limits will not allow us to discuss the conclusions at which he 
arrives. Of these it will be enough to the initiated if we say that he 
takes the bipartite, as against the tripartite, view of the nature of 


man ; and that for this view he finds very solid foundations in Holy 
Writ. 


THE VALUE OF THE PATRISTIC WRITINGS FOR 
LHE CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS OF THE BIBLE. 


II.—THE LOWER CRITICISM (continued ). 


Tue reader who has not much previous acquaintance 
with the writings of the Fathers, and has merely a 
general idea that they are “uncritical,” will be sur- 
prised to find how much there is in them of direct and 
conscious criticism—so far at least as this lower de- 
partment, the criticism of the ¢evt of the Scriptures, 
is concerned. 

No doubt it is not difficult to find instances of 
an uncritical procedure. Instances in which a writer 
has been misled by a false reading in his text are 
of course frequent. There is hardly one of the more 
prominent interpolations that does not find some kind 
of early patristic support—generally Latin. Irenzeus 
certainly had before him the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark and the eunuch’s confession in Acts vill. 37 ; 
Tertullian had the passage about the troubling of the 
waters of Bethesda; Ambrose and Augustine had the 
paragraph of the woman taken in adultery ; and even 
the famous interpolation of the Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, if it is not to be traced in Cyprian (which is 
doubtful), was certainly read by Vigilius of Thapsus at 
the end of the fifth century, and Fulgentius of Ruspe 
at the beginning of the sixth.' But instances of this 


* T am of course aware that some critics still maintain the genuineness of several 
of these passages, but I feel at liberty to follow the conclusion that seems to me to 
carry with it at once the balance of argument and the preponderance of critical 
authority. 

APRIL, 1880. 18 VOL. XI. 
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kind, where the author has simply followed his MS., 
seldom rise to a high degree of wilfulness, or shew a 
marked incapacity for textual criticism. If we look 
about for evidence of such incapacity we are hardly 
surprised to find a near approach to it in the writings 
of Tertullian. The unfortunate heretic Marcion falls 
under his lash for the freedom with which he had 
mutilated or tampered with the text of a number of 
books of the New Testament. Not content, however, 
with castigating him for real offences, Tertullian is 
equally severe upon him for others that are imaginary. 
Thus, on Luke xii. 51 (“Suppose ye that Iam come 
to give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather 
division”), he takes Marcion to task for substituting 
“division” for “a sword.” “Marcion must needs 
alter, as if @ sword could do anything but azvzde.” } 
The real alteration is, of course, not Marcion’s, but 
Tertullian’s own, He is quoting from memory, and 
hasin his mind the parallel passage in St. Matthew. 
In like manner, on Galatians ii. 5 (‘To whom we gave 
place by subjection ; no, not for an hour”), Tertullian 
calls this a ‘‘ vitiated text,” because of the introduction 
of the negative.? It is clear that his own copy had 
not the negative. In this it agreed with a number of 
Latin authorities—both the Greek and Latin columns 
of Cod. D. (Claromontanus), and the Latin of its fellow 
MS. Cod. E. (Sangermanensis), the translator of Irenzeus, 
Victorinus, the Ambrosian Hilary, Pelagius, and others. 
But though it had in some way slipped out of the 
Western copies, the negative was undoubtedly part of 
the true text, and the charge of interpolation which 
Tertullian brings against Marcion recoils upon himself. 
* Ad. Mare. iv. 29. = Tbids v3. 
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Tertullian had argued, in the manner of an advocate, 
for the omission of the negative on internal grounds. 
He was able to make some sense out of the reading, 
though really an inferior one. But it is impossible to 
make any sense out of a reading which he accepts in 
Hebrews vi. 5,6. Here a defect in his MS. led him 
to write, instead of “powers of the world to come, if 
they shall fall away,” “if they shall fall away with this 
declining age.” ! 

But the most extraordinary case is one in which 
complete nonsense is combined with unfairness to an 
adversary. The Valentinians read in John i. 13, as 
we read, ‘“ Which were born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
Tertullian calls them ‘“adulterators,” and himself con- 
tends for the reading, “ who was born,” in the singular, 
which he makes refer to Christ.2, A glance at the con- 
text might have shewn that this was impossible; and 
a little inquiry might, perhaps, have established the 
good faith of the Valentinians; but it was Tertullian’s 
habit to wield the scourge first and then to inquire 
whether the use of it was justified afterwards ; or rather, 
not to inquire whether it was justified at all. 

A fitting pendant for this is supplied by a similar 
instance in the writings of Ambrose. A certain gloss 
had found its way into the Western text of John iit. 6. 
To the words, “that which is born of the Spirit ts 
spirit,” was added, “ because the Spirit is God, and is 
born of God.” On this Ambrose, who is arguing 
against the Arians, comments thus: “So clearly do you 
Arians bear witness that this passage applies to the 


© De Pudicit. c. 20; compare Roénsch, Das NV. 7. Tertullian Spyies 
2 De Carne Christi,"c. 19; compare Ronsch, p. 654. 
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Spirit, that you erase it from your copies. And would 
indeed that you expunged it from your own copies 
and not from those of the Church! For at the time 
when Auxentius held down the Church of Milan with 
the armed hosts of an impious heresy, or else when the 
Church at Sirmium was being harassed by Valens and 
Ursatius, its own priests wavering in their loyalty, this 
falsification and your sacrilegious deed was detected in 
the copies belonging to the Church. And perhaps you 
have done the same thing in the East.” Similarly Ful- 
bert : “The Arian hearers, forasmuch as they denied 
that the Holy Ghost is God, struck out that saying of 
the Saviour’s from the Gospel, Zhe Sprit 7s Ged.” } 

Yet even Tertullian was aware of the possibility of 
various readings. In one place he appeals from the 
Latin to the “Greek original” (Graco authentico); 
though to what particular reading he appeals is not 
quite clear; in any case it is probably a wrong read- 
ing.2 In another place he gives Marcion credit for 
possibly having a different reading from his own. In 
1 Corinthians xv. 55, he writes as an alternative, 
“Where, O Death, is thy victory, or thy contention,” 
combining his own reading, “contention” (vezxos) with 
Marcion's reading, “ victory” (vixos).3 Andelsewhere 
he has treated erroneous readings of Marcion’s in such 
a way as to leave it doubtful whether they were not 
also his own. 

When we leave Tertullian and some of his Western 
allies, there are not wanting signs of greater critical 
activity and circumspection. In more ways than one 
it is remarkable to what an extent the critical methods 


* Both quotations are given by Tischendorf ad Joc. 
2 De Monogam. c. 11. 3 Adu. Marc. iv. 40; comp. Ronsch, p. 685, 
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of antiquity resemble our own. It would be not quite 
true to say that even the best of the ancient critics 
were on the same level with the best of our own day, 
but they were not very far from being on a level with 
the second best, or with all but one or two of a pre- 
vious generation, in which the principles of textual 
criticism were less well understood. 

It makes a strange impression upon us to find a 
writer at the end of the second century already appeal- 
ing to the authority of MSS.; and not only so, but lay- 
ing stress upon the age and character of the MSS. to 
which he appeals, and going yet a step further than 
this in suggesting the origin of a corruption which he 
has before him. Irenaeus wrote only little more than 
a century after the probable date, and less than a 
century after the traditional date, of the composition 
of the Apocalypse ; yet even in his time the text of 
that book had been corrupted. In treating of the 
coming of Antichrist, Irenzeus alluded to the number 
of the beast as prefigured in the six hundred years 
of the life of Noah and the dimensions of the image 
set up by Nebuchadnezzar. These together gave 
the number 666. ‘Such being the state of the 
case, and this being the number that he found zz all 
the good and anctent copies, those who have seen John 
face to face also bearing witness to it, history (itself) 
telling us that the number of the name of the beast, 
according to the Greek method of counting, will make 
by the letters contained in it six hundred and sixty- 
six; that is, the tens equal in number to the hundreds 
and the hundreds to the units. . . . This being so, I 
know not how some have gone wrong, following a way 
of their own, and have displaced the middle figure of 
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the name, subtracting 50 from it, and for six tens 
wanting to have only one. I suspect this is an error 
of the scribes, as often happens, from the fact that 
numbers are expressed by letters; and so the Greek 
letter which denotes sixty easily became broadened 
(expansam !) into the iota of the Greeks [«s’ for &’, 
or 16 for 66]; then others received this reading with- 
out further investigation, and some simply and un-- 
seasonably made use of it, while others, from want of 
scholarship (decpoxadiav) went so far as to seek for 
a name corresponding to this erroneous and falsified 


number.” 2 

Here we have four distinct elements of modern 
criticism—(1) a distinction between MSS. as “good and 
old,” or the reverse ; (2) the acceptance of one read- 
ing and rejection of another on the evidence of these 
“old and good” MSS.; (3) the confirmation of the 
same reading by internal probability; (4) an attempt 
to account for the origin of the corrupted reading. It 
is true that the clause containing this last point is 
rejected as spurious by Mr. Harvey, the editor of 
Irenzeus, but there are no documentary grounds for 
the rejection; and though the passage may no doubt 
be a gloss, it seems to be sufficiently paralleled by 
another that will be adduced presently. 

This passage from Irenzeus is doubly interesting, 
from its early date and because of the number of 
points to which it gives illustration. It is not, how- 
ever, at all unique. I proceed to give other examples 
of each particular. And first, of the distinction in MSS. 


* It is not easy to see how & could be ‘‘broadened” into I. Mr. Harvey (ad 
Joc.) thinks that the change was from & to EI. 
2 Cont. Her. vi 30. 1. 
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between “old and late,” “good and inferior,” and the 
like. In several important readings this distinction is 
appealed to. Thus on Matthew v. 22, “ Whosoever is 
angry with his brother wzthout a cause,” several of the 
Fathers note the omission of the last words. The Pseudo- 
Athanasius writes, “So it is contained in the accurate 
copies ; the word |s] wzthout a cause are an addition.” 
Again, Jerome, in the treatise against Pelagius, says, 
‘“In most of the ancient copies wzthout a cause is not 
added ;” and in his Commentary on St. Matthew, “In 
some copies there is added wzthout a cause, but in the 
true copies the statement is absolute, and anger is for- 
bidden altogether.” And Augustine considered this 
point worthy to be inserted among his Retractations : 
“We have now better understood the Verse, Whoso- 
ever 1s angry with his brother: for the Greek copies 
have not the words wethout a cause, although the sense 
is the same.”! The same writer says, in regard to 
another spurious addition of a like kind, Matthew 
vi. 4, “Thy Father ... shall reward thee openly,” 
“ Many Latin copies have openly; but because we do 
not find it in the Greek copies, which are earlier, we 
will not argue from it.” 2 Here we have a clear con- 
ception of the importance of priority in date in the 
evidence for any given reading; and here, as in the 
last case, the statement made is abundantly confirmed, 
both by the MSS. evidence that has come down to us 
and by the general verdict of modern criticism. 

Rather more disputed and rather less precise, though 
probably not very far wrong, is the repeated assertion 
of Eusebius, that the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s 


« The passages are quoted by McClellan and Tischendorf ad doc. 
= See McClellan ad Joc. 
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Gospel are not found in “all the copies,” “in the accu- 
rate copies,” in “nearly all the Greek copies.” A like 
assertion is made by Hesychius (or Gregory N yssen) 
and by Jerome, but perhaps only quoting Eusebius. 
On the other hand, Victor of Antioch, writing a little 
later (about A.D. 425), first remarks that some have 
thought the conclusion of this Gospel spurious, but 
then adds that he himself has “put it together with 
the rest, as the truth is, from accurate copies, having 
found it in very many, according to the Palestinian 
Gospel of St. Mark.” ! There is a like division among 
the MSS. still extant, s and B omitting the verses, and 
L presenting them in another form, while the great 
mass of MSS. contain them. Critical opinion is also 
divided, but with a decided preponderance in favour of 
the view that the verses were not part of the original 
Gospel. The strongest advocates of the genuineness 
of the passage (Dr. Scrivener, the Dean of Chichester, 
and Mr. McClellan) do not seem to have thoroughly 
understood or rightly appreciated the principles of the 
critical school to which they are opposed. 

Another controverted passage is the account of the 
Agony in the Garden in Luke xxii. 43, 44. Here it is 
expressly stated by Hilary of Poitiers that “in very 
many copies, both Greek and Latin,” nothing is found 
written about the Visit of the Angel or the “ Bloody 
Sweat,” and Jerome only says that it was found “in 
some copies.” 2 

On another question, similarly controverted, the 
omission or retention of the words, “at Ephesus,” in 
the address of the Epistle, which takes its name from 
that city, Basil alleges the support “of the ancient 


See the critical editions. * Quoted by Tischendorf ad oc. - 
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copies” for his omission of the words, although Jerome 
only a little later seems to be unaware of any variation 
from the text now received. 

For two other very interesting varieties of reading, 
“give my body chat J may glory,” for “give my body 
that [ may be burned” (xavyjowpac for cavOjowpat or Kav- 
Ojzouac) in 1 Corinthians xiii. 3, and “¢hou shalt touch 
Christ” for “ Christ shall give thee light” (émupatces for 
exipavcet) in Ephesians v. 14, the Fathers themselves 
speak of the evidence as more or less balanced.! 

The above are some instances of the division of MSS. 
into “old” and “recent,” ‘trustworthy and untrust- 
worthy,” and of the preference given to the former 
class ; and, so far as we have an opportunity of judging, 
the verdict of antiquity would seem to be in the main 
ratified. Not only does it seem that copies described 
as old were really old (for that, of course, may be taken 
for granted), but copies described as “good” were 
really “good,” and more to be trusted than their rivals. 
It can, perhaps, hardly be said that this will hold good 
throughout ; but at least it will hold good in the great 
majority of cases. To say thus much is at once to 
place a high value on patristic text-criticism. 

But as we have seen in the case of the passage from 
Irenzeus, the ancients were not guided solely by ex- 
ternal evidence. There are many places where it is 
clear that they took account of internal considerations 
as well. Sometimes these considerations were derived 
from the context. As, for instance, when Chrysostom, 


* As to the first, Jerome writes, “ Apud Grecos ipsos ipsa exemplaria esse 
diversa;” as to the second, Chrysostom says, of pév ‘“‘érnbaioac” pao, “ rou 
xpiorod,” ot O& * éxipaboe oor 6 yordc,” and Theodoret finds the latter re ading 
only in ‘‘some copies,” though both he and Chrysostom prefer it. Jerome rejects 
the reading ‘‘touch ” decidedly, on account of the context. 
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in arguing for the received as opposed to the older 
punctuation of John i. 3, urges that with the reading, 
“That which hath been made in him was life,” the 
sense becomes “incomprehensible” (dsrepuwénrov) and 
“inappropriate” (drorov), or again, when Origen says 
that in the next verse “some MSS. read zz Him is 
Life, not without plausibility ” (ov« dmAdves), or when, on 
Galatians ii. 5, Jerome maintains that the insertion of 
the negative gives a better sense, or when the same 
writer sums up his opinion on the passage just dis- 
cussed (Eph. v. 14) thus emphatically, “Of one thing 
I am sure that with the interpretation and context of 
the passage the sense attributed to it (z.e., by the false 
reading) does not agree.” ! Sometimes the considera- 
tions of probability are drawn from other sources. 
Origen has two interesting discussions on the various 
readings in Matthew viii. 28, John i. 28, where the 
argument turns on questions of topography. In the 
Commentary on St. John, when he comes to the verse, 
‘““These things were done in Bethabara” (or rather, 
perhaps, Bethara) “beyond Jordan, where John was 
baptizing,” he remarks as follows: ‘We are not un- 
aware that in almost all the copies it stands, 7hese 
things were done in Bethany, and it seems that this 
was also the case formerly, and in Heracleon, indeed, 
we read Lethany. But we were convinced that we 
ought not to read Lethany, but Bethabara, when we 
visited those parts in order to trace out the footprints 
of Jesus and of his disciples, and of the prophets. For 
Bethany, as the same Evangelist says, the home of 
Lazarus and Martha and Mary, is fifteen furlongs dis- 
tant from Jerusalem, while the river Jordan is removed 


* For the passages in full, see the critical editions. 
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from it by about 180 furlongs, speaking roughly. 
Neither is there any place with the same name as 
Bethany near the Jordan; but they say that Bethabara 
is pointed out by the bank of the Jordan, and there they 
relate that John had baptized.” Origen goes on to 
urge that there is an appropriateness in the names. 
Bethabara, “house of preparation,” was naturally ap- 
plicable to the mission of the Baptist; and Bethany, 
“house of obedience,” was just as suitable for the home 
of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. The other passage 
(Matt. vii. 28)! is then introduced as an instance of 
the liability of the MSS. to mistakes in names; and 
this becomes the subject of a very similar argument. 
“The incident of the swine being driven down a pre- 
cipice by the demons and choked in the sea is recorded 
to have taken place in the country of the Gerasenes. 
Now Gerasa is a city of Arabia, with neither sea or 
lake near it. And the Evangelists, with their accurate 
knowledge of all that concerns Judza, would never have 
said anything so evidently false and easily refuted. 
In a few copies we found, zz/o the country of the 
Gadarenes ; but to that, too, there is something to be 
said. Gadara is a city of Judzea, near which are the 
celebrated hot springs, but there is no lake bordered 
with cliffs or sea near it. But Gergesa, whence are 
the Gergesenes, is an ancient city near the lake which 
is called Tiberias, near which is a cliff bordering the 
lake, where it is pointed out that the swine were cast 
by the demons into the sea. Now Gergesa is inter- 
preted to mean, abode of expellers, perhaps pro- 
phetically so called from the treatment of the Saviour 
by the inhabitants in beseeching Him to depart out of 


* Compare the parallel passages, Mark v. 1, Luke viii. 26, 37. 
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their borders.” Other examples of error in names are 
then adduced from the Old Testament.! 

The influence of Origen was such as to secure a 
wide diffusion for both the readings which he pre- 
ferred. In the one case he appears to have had some 
MSS. authority (the reading Bethabara is still found 
in the Curetonian Syriac), in the other it is not clear 
that he had any. The reading “ Gergesenes,” though 
found in later MSS., may be a conjectural emendation 
of his own. As a conjecture it does credit to his know- 
ledge of geography and to his desire to obtain minute 
accuracy in all things pertaining to the text of Scrip- 
ture, though a modern critic would look with some 
suspicion upon the reasoning employed.?, The a przorz 
argument from the significance of the names is one 
of Origen’s weaknesses; nor does his etymology of 
Gergesene appear to be correct. 3 

Origen has another elaborate discussion of the read- 
ing in Luke xxiii. 45, which also turns upon internal 
grounds. In commenting on the statement that “There 
was darkness over all the earth from the sixth hour to 
the ninth hour,” he notices the objection that there is 
no mention of this darkness in any of the histories, 
and he also refers to the assertion, made, as it would 
seem, by the enemies of the Gospel, that the dark- 
_ ness was merely that of an ordinary eclipse. An 
eclipse, Origen says, it could not be, because an eclipse 
is caused by the obstruction of the sun’s rays by the 
moon. ‘This never takes place when the moon is full. 
But Christ suffered at the time of the paschal full 
moon. In defence it is urged that as the other accom- 


* Comm. in Ev, Foann. tom. vi. c. 24 (ed. Lommatzsch). 
* It is, however, accepted by Mr. McClellan (Commentary ad loc.) and also by 
Canon Farrar (Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 333 n.) 3 See McClellan ad loc. 
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paniments of the crucifixion were out of the common 
order of nature, so the eclipse too was not natural but 
miraculous. Here again the “children of this world” 
shew themselves “wiser than the children of light.” 
They fall back upon the fact that no writer, Greek or 
Roman, and not even the chroniclers whose business it 
is to notice such phenomena, make mention of any- 
thing of the kind. Phlegon, indeed, in his chronicles, 
speaks of an eclipse under Tiberius, but he does not 
say that it took place when the moon was at the full. 
This is a real and weighty objection, which, however, 
Origen feels bound to meet, in order that the believer 
may have a reason for his faith. ‘We assert, then, 
that Matthew and Mark did not say that an eclipse 
took place at that time, nor yet did Luke, according to 
many copies, which read thus: ‘ And it was about the 
sixth hour, and there was a darkness over all the earth 
until the ninth hour, and the sun was darkened.’ But 
in some copies the reading is not ¢here was dark- 
ness, and the sun was darkened, but this, there was 
darkness over all the earth, the sun being eclipsed. 
Perhaps some one, wishing to speak more plainly, 
ventured to substitute for the sun was darkened, the 
sun being eclipsed, under the idea that darkness 
could only be caused by an eclipse of the sun. I 
prefer to think, however, that the treacherous foes of 
the Church of Christ substituted the expression that 
darkness was caused, the sun being eclipsed, in order 
that the Gospel might be plausibly refuted in accordance 
with the inventions foisted in by those who seek to 
refute them. I think, therefore, that just as the other 
signs which took place at the Passion were confined to 
Jerusalem, so also the darkness spread only over all 
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the land of Yudea until the ninth hour.” Thus it 
was, Origen explains, that the darkness came not to be 
mentioned by the historians ; and he adds further that 
the cause of it is probably to be sought not in any- 
thing to do with the sun, but in a dense pall of cloud.! 

Origen’s discussion of this point has been given at 
somewhat greater length than would have been neces- 
sitated by the question of reading alone, because of the 
help which it affords in defining the conception which 
previous quotations have led us to form of the cha- 
racter and genius of the man, his quick intelligence, 
his openness to receive ideas, his intellectual fertility, 
his comprehensive knowledge, and his thoroughness 
in dealing with difficulties. No doubt there is again 
a weak place in the hypothesis, which he not only 
suggests but prefers, that the text had been intention- 
ally corrupted. We have seen in other instances how 
unfounded these suspicions of corruption for the most 
part were. But perfect fairness was hardly to be ex- 
pected. We must take the portrait that Origen has 
drawn of himself without extenuating its defects. It 
is still the portrait of a great and far-reaching mind. 

It will have been observed that Origen puts forward 
a much better hypothesis than that of intentional falsi- 
fication—a hypothesis of a kind that plays a large part 
in modern textual criticism— that, namely, of what 
would now be called an explanatory gloss. He thinks 
that some Christian, who would probably be a scribe, 
arguing that darkness is usually caused by an eclipse, 
substituted the words, the “sun being eclipsed,” for 
“and the sun was darkened.” In this particular passage 
the hypothesis does not seem to be needed; for the 


* Comm, in Matt, tom. x. c. 134. 
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reading, ‘the sun being eclipsed,” is found just in that 
group of MSS. (x, B, C*, L), which best sustains the 
test of a wide comparative examination of instances: 
and it seems, on the whole, not at all improbable that 
the reading so supported is the true one. Still, it is 
interesting to note that such a hypothesis is put for- 
ward, and that eminent text critics like Origen were 
quite aware of the possibility of corruption from this 
cause. 

I proceed to give a few examples of a different 
kind of hypothesis, but one that we are also apt to 
suppose peculiar to modern times. 

It has been seen that Irenzeus, in accounting for the 
variety of reading in the “number of beast,” suggests 
that one letter had been mistaken for another. In like 
manner Tertullian explains a diversity of reading in 
1 Corinthians vii. 39 by the excision, “either crafty or 
accidental,” of two syllables.1 Augustine in several 
instances points to the resemblance in the Greek 
words represented by varieties of reading in the Latin. 
Thus in Numbers xvi. 30, some of the Latin texts had 
“in visione” (=¢doparz), others “in hiatu” (=xdepare). 
In Leviticus xxv. 23, some Latin copies read ‘(the 
land shall not be sold] for profanation” (SeB7jAwars), 
others, “for confirmation” (@eBalwars). In Joshua ix. 4 
(‘They shall take old sacks upon their asses”) “some 
MSS., both Greek and Latin,’ Augustine says, “have 
upon their shoulders, but others, which seem to be 
more trustworthy, have not upon their shoulders, 
but wpon their asses. For the resemblance of the 
word in the Greek made corruption easy, hence it is 
that the Latin copies came to differ; for dvev and évewr 


t De Monogam. c. ii. 
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are not very different in sound, the first of which means 
shoulders, and the second asses.” 


An instance of greater interest and importance has - 


been preserved from Eusebius in the “Catena” of Cor- 
derius. From this it appears that in the so-called 
Questiones ad Marinum Eusebius, besides discussing 
other difficulties in the account of the Passion, paid 
attention in particular to the seeming discrepancy be- 
tween “the third hour” of Mark xv. 23, and “the sixth 
hour” of John xix. 14. This discrepancy, which is 
now most commonly removed by the supposition (pro- 
bable on other grounds) that St. John used a different 
mode of reckoning time, Eusebius explained as a 
clerical error (ypa¢ixdv opddpa) arising from oversight 
on the part of the copyists—the letter I, standing for 
3, being confused with the digamma F, standing for 6, 
through the curving of the upper line in the former 
(cupt@beions Ths awroTeTamévns els pwnKos evOelas). The sug- 
gestion is ingenious, and but that it is made for a 
purely harmonistic purpose, might have had a con- 
siderable degree of plausibility. 

The above examples may perhaps suffice to illus- 


trate the manner in which the ancients dealt with text- _ 


critical problems. But the present paper would not 
be complete unless it contained some further notice of 
the three or four greater and more sustained critical 
labours, the fame of which has come down to us. 
These greater works are the Hexapla of Origen, the 
Recensions of Lucian and Hesychius, and Jerome’s 
Vulgate. 

Origen’s Hexapla must have been a marvellous pro- 
duct of that indefatigable industry and careful scholar- 


* See the passages quoted in Ziegler, Die lat, Bibeliibersets. vor Hieron. p- 67. 
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ship for which its author was renowned. It was no 
less an undertaking than the presentation in parallel 
columns of the Hebrew text of the whole of the Old 
Testament along with the principal Greek Versions. 
First came the Hebrew in Hebrew characters; then 
the same in Greek characters; then the Greek version 
of the Jew Aquila; then that of the Ebionite Sym- 
machus; then the Septuagint; then the version of 
Theodotion, also, like Symmachus, an Ebionite Chris- 
tian, and a little his predecessor in point of time, 
Theodotion’s work having been published shortly be- 
fore Origen’s birth, and that of Symmachus during his 
boyhood. Besides these versions two others, which 
were anonymous, were introduced in certain books; 
and on the Psalms a seventh version even was given. 
The relation of the Septuagint to the Hebrew and to 
these versions was carefully noted. Words, phrases, 
and sentences which were wanting in the Hebrew and 
in the other versions, were marked with an obelus (ze., 
a broad stroke, with or without a dot or dots above or 
below). Words, phrases, or sentences which were 
wanting in the Septuagint, as compared with the 
Hebrew, were supplied from the other versions, and 
the portion thus supplied was marked with an asterisk.! 
In this way care was taken not hastily to shock the 
readers of the Septuagint—which was held in high 
honour, and believed itself to have been divinely in- 
spired—by the rude excision of the added and inter- 
polated matter; and at the same time every facility 
was afforded to the reader for exercising such criticism 


* Jerome (Zp. ad Sunniam et Fretel.) says that the obelus might be called “‘a 
spit with which to transfix and run through” all not found in the original. See 
Redepenning, Origenes, ii. p. 169 n., and for the different forms of the ode/us, Field, 
Hexapla, pp. lv. lvi. 

WOU. XI. 19 
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as he wished, while the mere juxtaposition of the best 
versions was an admirable commentary upon the sacred 
text. 

In this way much was done for the intelligent study 
of the Old Testament. And yet the primary object 
of the Hexapla was not what would be called in 
modern times strictly text-critical. Origen was, in- 
deed, well aware of the corrupt condition into which 
the Septuagint texts of his own day had fallen, and he 
speaks as if he had found a remedy for this in his 
Hexapla; but his remedy consisted in furnishing the 
means of an easy comparison of the Septuagint with 
other versions and with the original, and not in a 
systematic critical revision of the Septuagint itself. 
This labour Origen did not undertake. What he 
offered was rather the materials of a revised transla- 
tion than a revised text of a particular existing trans- 
lation. The Septuagint column in his Hexapla presents 
a good text, but not the best text attainable. There 
are no signs that it was based upon an elaborate 
comparison of MSS., though as Origen was wont to 
distinguish between good and bad copies of the LX X., 
there can be little doubt that the MS. or MSS. which 
he used were such as he himself believed to be in the 
main trustworthy. As such the Hexaplar text of the 
LXX. came to be highly valued. The work as a 
whole filled not less than fifty large volumes, and, so 
far as we know, it was never copied. But single 
columns, the Septuagint column especially, were re- 
peatedly copied. The zealous promoters of the best 
learning of their day, Pamphilus and Eusebius of 
Czesarea, took care that this text was widely diffused ; 
and in the time of Jerome it was the typical text of 
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which the Churches of Palestine boasted their pos- 
session.' Besides these copies a Syriac version was 
made direct from the Hexaplar text by Paul, bishop 
of Tela in a.p. 618, and a portion at least of this 
Syriac version was further translated into Arabic. The 
original Hexapla, which was still to be seen in the 
library at Czesarea in the time of Jerome, 150 years 
after the death of its author, perished not very long 
afterwards—how is not known.? Considerable frag- 
ments of it, however, have been recovered indirectly, 
and these have recently been re-edited in a masterly 
and sumptuous manner by Dr. Field. There are few 
recent works of which English scholarship has more 
reason to be proud. 

Origen’s treatment of the text of the New Testament 
was not dissimilar. He did not undertake a professed 
revision of it. At the same time the MS. that he 
used no doubt bore marks of his own correction, and 
copies of this MS. were highly prized. Jerome him- 
self deferred to their authority.3 

Besides Origen’s Hexaplar text, which, as we have 
seen, acquired a certain predominance in Palestine, it 
may be gathered from a passage in the writings of 
Jerome that two other types of text obtained a con- 
siderable local diffusion. ‘“ Alexandria and Egypt,” 


* Pref. in libb. Paralipom. 

2 The common conjectures on the subject are refuted by Field, exapla, 
Pa XCIX: Te 

3 See the passages quoted in Redepenning, Origenes, p. 184 n. Wetstein 
appears to have expressed his conviction that ‘‘if only a codex of Origen’s had 
come down to us, or if his writings had been preserved entire, this would have 
done more for the accurate editing of the New Testament than all the other 
Fathers and codices that have come down to us” (zd. p. 185 n.) This, however, 
is rather an exaggeration if we take into account not only the other Fathers and 
MSS. but also the valuable remains of Origen’s writings which we possess as it is. 
It is an immense advantage to be able to compare Origen’s text with that derived 
through other channels. 
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he says, “claim the authority of Hesychius for their 
LXX. texts, Constantinople, as far as Antioch, ap- 
proves the copies of Lucianus.”' About Hesychius 
very little is known, except that he seems to have put 
forth a text of the New Testament as well as of the 
Old, the readings of which are scouted by Jerome. 
Lucianus of Antioch suffered martyrdom at Nico- 
media in a.p. 312. Of his text not much more was 
known than of that of Hesychius, which is several 
times mentioned by Jerome along with it, until the 
publication of Dr. Field’s edition of the Hexapla. 
One of the most striking points in this work is the 
skill with which the traces of Lucian’s text are followed 
out until it seems to be definitely localized in certain 
MSS of. ‘the: LXX... These MSS wactee Pwitiarne 
quotations in Chrysostom and Theodoret, who appear 
to have used Lucian’s recension. The method by which 
the text of Lucian was formed does not appear to have 
differed very widely from that of Origen in construct- 
ing his Hexapla. At the same time it is marked by 
some peculiarities.? 

The last great systematic work that we have to 
notice is Jerome’s Vulgate. The different parts of 
this work possess from a text-critical point of view a 
different value. That upon which Jerome first began 
and which he first completed was the Gospels. Here 
he did not venture upon a new translation direct from 
the Greek, but contented himself with a revision of the 
Old Latin text already existing, Jerome’s complaints 
of the state of this text remind us closely of Origen’s 
description of the condition in which he found the text 


* Lp. at Sunniam et Fretel. above quoted. 
* See Field, Hexapla, pp. Ixxxiv-xciii. 
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of the LXX. “There are,” he says, “as many texts 
as copies.” “Some things have been badly translated 


from the first, others have been perversely corrected by 
ignorant meddlers ; others, again, have been added or 
altered by careless scribes.”! This confusion St. Jerome 
sets himself, at the instigation of Pope Damasus, in 
some degree to remedy. His conception of the work 
grew as the work itself proceeded. He began with 
the Gospels ; and here all he did was to revise the 
Old Latin translation already in use. The revision 
was not, however, by any means thoroughgoing. The 
more obvious blunders and interpolations were removed, 
but many also were left. For the rest of the New 
Testament the revision was even slighter still. It 
appears to have affected the rendering rather than the 
text. When the New Testament was finished the 
Psalter was revised upon the same principles. This 
was about 4.p. 383. Not long afterwards Jerome ob- 
tained access for the first time to Origen’s Hexapla. 
This made him dissatisfied with his own work, and he 
brought out a second edition of the Psalter carefully 
corrected from the Hexaplar text. This edition of the 
Latin Psalter is commonly known as the “ Gallican,” 
from the fact that it was used in the Gallic Churches at 
a time when the Churches of Italy still retained the 
older form. The Gallican Psalter is that which now 
stands in the authorized text of the Vulgate. Other 
books of the Old Testament were revised in like 
manner from Origen’s text. These, however, were not 
made public ; indeed, they were lost to the author him- 
self through the bad faith of some one whom he does 
not name.? But both these revisions—the one partial, 


1 Pref. tt quat. Lvv. ad Damas. 2 Ep. cxxxiv. ad Augustin. 
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the other more thorough—of the Old Latin version 
were soon to be overshadowed by a bolder undertaking 
—the veritable Vulgate —Jerome’s own translation 
direct from the Hebrew. It is impossible not to 
admire the energy with which Jerome set to learn 
Hebrew when well advanced in life, the courage with 
which the difficulties of the language were wrestled 
with and overcome, and the vigour and skill with 
which the work of translation when once begun was 
carried through. It is true that in those days there 
were no scientific grammars, no formulated rules to 
help the learner in his task. He was dependent en- 
tirely upon such traditional knowledge as he could 
pick up from living teachers ; and he was at the mercy 
of those teachers whatever their own attainments might 
be. Jerome seems in this, for the time, to have been 
fortunate. He ended by becoming the first Hebraist 
among the Fathers, superior to his contemporary, 
Epiphanius, superior to Theodoret, superior even to 
Origen. None of these could have done what he did, 
and that he should have been moved to do it is matter 
for lasting gratitude. 

But what we have to consider now is the value of 
Jerome’s great work not as a translation but as a 
recension of the text. Here we must distinguish. For 
the Old Testament the Vulgate is chiefly valuable as 
shewing that the Hebrew text then current was very 
similar to that which became formally fixed about a 
century later by the Masoretic editors. The Gallican 
Psalter is important not directly for the Hebrew or 
Greek texts, but mediately as a help to recovering 
the Hexaplar text. In the New Testament there is, 
of course, a double element. That which the Vulgate 
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has in common with the older version has the same 
authority as that version. It carries us back into the 
second century, but at the same time it bears traces of 
the corruption which even in that century was already 
very extensive. The corrections which Jerome intro- 
duced were drawn from Greek MSS. which cannot 
have been many years younger, and may have been 
older, than the oldest now extant. In many places the 
changes made were for the better,! in some for the 
worse, in some old errors were allowed to remain. 
On the whole, there was a decided relative gain as 
compared with the version superseded, and a high 
positive standard was reached for all time. “ When 
every allowance has been made for the rudeness of the 
original Latin and for the haste of Jerome's revision, 
it can scarcely be denied that the Vulgate is not only 
the most venerable, but also the most precious monu- 
ment of Latin Christianity. For ten centuries it pre- 
served in Western Europe a text far purer than that 
which was current in the Byzantine Church; and at 
the revival of Greek learning guided the way towards 
a revision of the late Greek text, in which the best 
Biblical critics have followed the steps of Bentley, with 
ever-deepening conviction of the supreme importance 
of the coincidence of the earliest Greek and Latin 
authorities.” 2 W. SANDAY. 


* Jerome himself (Z. xxvii. ad Marcellam) gives the following examples of the 
superiority of his revised text over the Old Latin :—Rom. xii. 11, ‘‘ Domino 
servientes,” for ‘‘tempori servientes ;” 1 Tim. v. 19, addition of ‘‘nisi sub duobus 
aut tribus testibus ;” 1 Tim. i. 15, ‘‘/idelis sermo” for ‘‘ humanus sermo.”” These 
are good examples, but they are, of course, only examples; many others might be 
quoted. 

2 Dr. Westcott, Art. ‘‘ Vulgate” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 


VII.—THE INTERVENTION OF ELIHU. 


FOURTH DISCOURSE (CHAPTERS XXXVI. AND XXXVIL ) 


Amonc the many charges which Job had launched 
against the Almighty was the complaint that He hid 
Himself from men in a darkness which even the 
righteous could not penetrate, that He made his pro- 
vidence an inscrutable mystery which it was as im- 
possible to vindicate as it was to apprehend (¢.g., Chap. 
xxiii. 3-9). It is to this charge that Elihu replies in 
his fourth and last Discourse. He contends that though 
men must not hope to solve all the mysteries of the 
Divine Character and Government, yet the providence 
of God is not so inscrutable as Job had affirmed it to 
be; that the very sufferings and calamities which seem 
to obscure it are really designed to open the eyes of 
men on the rules by which their life is governed, and 
to make them aware of the modes in which, often 
unconsciously, they violate them. For all practical, 
z.é., for all moral, purposes, he maintains the design of 
Providence to be sufficiently evident. Practically, all 
the difficulties which enco mpass it sprirg ficm it 
darker aspect, from the miseries, undeserved or in- 
explicable, which it inflicts on the children of men. 
But if these miseries are intended, as he is sure that 
they are, to teach men that they have sinned, or to 
purge them from their sins and defects, we know 
enough to reconcile us to the tribulations we are called 
to endure ; enough, therefore, to explain and vindicate 
the way God takes with us. In short, Elihu once 
more falls back on his fundamental idea—his main 
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contribution to the argument of the Poem—viz., the 
didactic and disciplinary function of suffering. 

This idea, after a characteristic introductory phrase 
or two (Chap. xxxvi. Vers. 2-4) Elihu proceeds to 
develop and adapt to his present purpose. He argues 
the Divine Providence to be both intelligible and just, 
(a) because God obviously renders “justice” to the 
distressed, and “will not let the wicked live” (Verses 
5-7); (8) because the very distresses of men are in- 
tended to illuminate their minds, quicken their con- 
science, and reform their lives (Verses 8-10) ; and (7) 
because if they hearken and repent, they ‘complete 
their days in good;” while if they will not hearken, 
they perish in their sins (Verses 11-15). 

Having thus thrown his little beam of light into the 
darkness which vexed and obscured Job’s thoughts, 
Elihu makes a personal application of his argument. 
He assures him (Verses 16-25) that the intention of 
God in afflicting zm is both intelligible and just, 
since his afflictions are designed to lead him through 
strait and narrow into broader and happier conditions, 
per angusta ad augusta; warns him of the inevitable 
results of his impatience of the Divine corrections ; and 
begs him not to yield to the despair which moves him 
to loathe his very life, but to repent of the sins his 
afflictions were intended to correct and to lay to heart 
the lessons they were intended to teach. 

As his Discourse draws to a close, Elihu becomes 
aware of atropical storm which is labouring up through 
the disordered sky—fit emblem of the tempest which 
had swept across the soul of Job, blotting out all the 
lights of hope. With exquisite tact the Poet prepares 
us for the next and closing section of this great poem 
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by setting him to describe the tempest out of which 
Jehovah is about to speak, and so to describe it as both 
to suggest to Job that God had been in that very storm 
of calamity which had obscured his vision of the 
Almighty, and to give usa glimpse, a forecast, of that 
sun of prosperity and favour which is yet to “come 
forth in gold,” to shine on Job with dazzling and 
enriching lustre, when the bitter wind of adversity has 
blown by, and the clouds that have so long over- 
shadowed him have been swept away. 

The mere description, viewed simply as a work of 
art, has, I suppose, never been equalled, much less 
surpassed ; not even by David, although in Psalm xxix. 
he makes us hear peal after peal of thunder breaking 
on seas and mountains and woods as the storm comes 
nearer and nearer still, from the first crash of its fury 
rolling and reverberating among the hills till it dies 
away into faint and distant mutterings, only to break 
out on us in its full strength once more. Compared 
with this grand picture, or even with the less sublime 
description of David, the famous passage in the Coran 
(Sura i. v. 18), albeit it is said to have converted 
the poet Ledzd by its mere beauty and power, sinks 
into utter significance. It may be well, however, to 
quote this other Arabian description of a great storm, 
if only that the reader may make the comparison for 
himself. Speaking of unbelievers, Mohammed says: 
They are like those who, “ when a storm-cloud cometh 
out of heaven, big with darkness, thunder, and lightning, 
thrust their fingers into their ears because of the 
thunder-clap, for fear of death. God is round about 
the infidels. Zhe lightning almost snatcheth out thetr 
eyes. So oft as it gleameth on them, they walk on 
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in it; but when darkness cometh upon them, they stop. 
And if God pleased, of their ears and of their eyes 
would He surely deprive them. Verily, God is Al- 
mighty!” There is, indeed, one graphic line—I have’ 
italicized it—in this much admired passage ; and it has 
this in common with the description of Elihu, that it 
sees, and makes us see, God in the storm: but who 
does not feel that, whether for picturesqueness or sub- 
limity, it is on a wholly different and much lower level 
than that of either Elihu or David ? 

And yet it is not for its beauty mainly, or for its 
sublimity, that the pencil of the inspired Artist lingers 
over it. The ends he has in view are moral chiefly, 
though no doubt he takes his wonted delight in feats 
of literary skill. He describes the tempest thus lovingly 
and impressively because it is the tempest out of which 
Jehovah is to speak to the perturbed spirit of the man 
who has so long been challenging and entreating Him 
to appear. He makes Elihu recognize and emphasize 
the presence of God in the storm which rolls and 
thunders above their heads, because it is Elihu’s chief 
aim to make Job recognize that same mighty but 
gracious Hand in the great tempest of affliction which 
has swept over his soul. He lingers and lays a special 
emphasis on the clear shining after the rain, on the new 
glory of the heaven and the earth from which the 
storm has swept all that darkens and defiles, because 
he would thus convey to Job the hope that, when he 
has been tried and cleansed, he too shall enter on a 
brighter happier day. And, moreover, he expends 
his full power in his description of the tempest which 
veils the Almighty, because he sees, and would have 
us and all men see, that kindred religious emotions are 
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aroused in us by the great convulsions of Nature and 
by the tribulations which desolate the soul—both in- 
ducing awe, humility, fear, the sense of weakness and 
of our need of a Divine Stay; because he knows, and 
would have us know, that in the spiritual as in the 
natural world the very forces which seem most 
irresistible and most adverse to us are really God's 
ministers for our good. 


CHAPTERS XXXVI. anp XXXVII. 
Cuap. XXXVI. Zhen Elihu spake further : 


2. Wait for me a little, and I will shew thee 
That I still have words for God ; 
<e I will fetch my knowledge from afar, 
And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker ; 
4. for truly my words are not feigned, 
One of sincere thoughts ts with thee. 
ae Behold, God ts mighty, yet He despiseth none, 
LHe ts mighty by strength of heart. 
6. Fle will not let the wicked live, 


But rentereth justice to the distressed ; 


7h He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous, 
But seateth them with kings on thrones for ever, 
And they are exalted: 
8. Lf they be bound in fetters, 
And held in cords of affliction, 
9. Then He sheweth them their doings 
And their transgressions—that they have become vainglorious ; 
10. fle also openeth their ear to reproof, 
And commandeth them to turn from evil: 
HE, Lf they hearken and do Him service, 


Lhey will complete their days tn good 
And their years in pleasures ; 
12. But if they hearken not, 
They fling themselves on the sword 
And expire for lack of knowledge. 
i. Thus the impious of heart heap up wrath ; 
They cry not to Him when He bindeth them : 


14. 


I5. 


TO: 


ag 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Their soul dieth in youth, 
And their life passeth away among the unclean : 
But Fe delivereth the afflicted by their affiiction, 
And openeth their ears by calamity. 


Thee also will He lure out of the jaws of the stratt 
Into a broad space, where there ts no straitness, 
And that which ts on thy table shall be full of fatness. 
But of thou hast filled up the cause of the wicked, 


Therefore have cause and judgment taken hold of each other. 


Because there ts wrath, 

Beware lest He drive thee forth with strokes, 
And a great ransom fail to deliver thee. 
Shall thine outcries deliver thee from thy distress, 
Or all the struggles of thy strength ? 
Pant not for the night, 

Ln which men descend into Hades. 
Beware lest thou turn to wickedness, 
For thou hast preferred this to affliction. 
Lo, God exalteth by his power ! 

And who ts a teacher like to Him? 
Who hath prescribed his way to Him, 
Or who can say, “* Thou doest wrong” ? 
Remember that thou magnify his works 
Which men do sing, 

On which all men gaze, 
Contemplating them from afar. 


Behold, God ts great, and we know Him not, 
Nor can we count the number of his years ! 
When He draweth up the drops of water 

They are fused into rain, and form his vapour 
Which the clouds do distil 
And drop down plenteously : 
But who can understand the spreading of the clouds, 
The crash of his pavilion ? 

Lo, He spreadeth out his light around Him, 
And covereth Himself from the depths of the sea ; 
For by these He judgeth the nations, 

And furnisheth focd in plenty: 
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He clotheth his palms with lightning, 
And slingeth it against the foe ; 
The crash thereof announceth 
The fierceness of his wrath against iniquity. 


Cuar. XXXVI. At this also my heart throbs 


uw 


Il. 


Ls. 


16. 


And leapeth out of its place. 

Hear ye, O hear, the tumult of his votce, 
And the muttering that goeth forth from hts mouth : 
Fe flingeth tts flash across the whole heaven, 
And his lightning to the ends of the earth ; 
After tt roareth a voice, 

With his majestic vouwe He thundereth - 

He holdeth back nought when his voice is heard ! 
God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; 
Great things doeth He beyond our reach : 

For He saith to the snow, “ Fall thou on the earth /” 
Also to the streaming rain, 

And to the heavy rain of his strength: 
fe sealeth up every man’s hand, 
That men may consider his handiwork ; 
Then slink the wild beasts to their dens, 
And abide tn their lair ; 

The whirlwind cometh from his secret place, 
And the cold from his cloud-scattering winds ; 
The frost ts given by the breath of God 
And the broad waters are strattened : 

Yea, He chargeth the thick cloud with rain, 
fe driveth on the lightning cloud ; 

By hts piloting tt is turned hither and thither 
To accomplish all his behests 
Ouer the face of the broad earth, 

Whether He cause it to come for a scourge, 

Or for the good of his land. 

Llearken unto this, O Fob! 

Stand still, and scan the wondrous works of God ! 
Knowest thou when God ordained them, 
And bade his clouds to gleam with light ? 
Knowest thou the poisings of his clouds, 

The marvels of Him who ts perfect in knowledge, — 
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Tips Thou whose garments become warm 
lVhen Fle stilleth the earth with the Southwind ? 
18. fast thou, with Him, beaten out the firmament, thin 
Yet strong, like a molten mirror ? 
19. Teach us what we can say to Him / 
iVe cannot order our words for darkness : 

20. Shall it be told Him that I speak ? 

Lf a man speak, it may be his destruction ; 
Zt. For man cannot even look upon the sun 


When it ts bright among the clouds, 
Or a wind hath passed and cleared them off, 
22. IVhen, after a Northwind, he cometh forth in gold. 
Flow awful, then, the mazyesty of God! 

The Almighty! We cannot find Him out. 
Great in strength and judgment, and of a perfect equity, 
fle will render an account to no man. 

24. Therefore let men fear Him 
Whom not even the wise in heart can behold. 


At the close of his second Discourse (Chap. xxxiv. 
Ver. 33), Elihu had paused in his vindication of the 
Divine Justice, and called on Job to reply, if he had 
any reply to make. Job, taken at unawares then 
perhaps, had not responded to the summons. But 
now, it would seem, he had found, or thought he had 
found, some weak point in Elihu’s argument, and by 
look or gesture indicates that he is about to reply to 
it. But now, too, Elihu sees that his argument is well- 
nigh exhausted, that he has but little to add to it; and 
hence (Chapter xxxvi. Verse 2) he courteously requests 
Job to “wait for him a little,” to grant hima few words 
more, in order that, when he replies, he may reply to 
all the words for God which Elihu has to allege. In 
the wide realm of Nature and History, which Elihu 
has traversed, there is yet that which testifies to the 
righteousness of the great Maker and Ruler of the 
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world; and this he would fetch even “ from afar,” and 
add to what he has already advanced (Verse 3). 

Yet, it must be confessed, that Elihu adds little, if 
anything, that is new or recondite to his exposition of 
the character and providence of God. As we shall 
soon see, he does but sum up all that he has said before 
—though he so sums it up as to suggest that the 
Divine Providence is not the wholly impenetrable 
mystery Job had affirmed it to be—and add a pungent 
personal application of his argument to the case of 
Job. It may be that he intended, after the brief 
resumé contained in Verses 5-15, to take a new de- 
parture, to soar to new heights, to wing his way afar 
in quest of new and more potent words for God; and 
that he was driven from his intention by the approach 
of the great tempest, or diverted from it byvthe 
grandeur and beauty of the storm-swept heaven and 
earth. 

But whatever it was that broke his purpose off, he 
would be the less disconcerted by it, since it was 
not for victory, but truth, that he was contending 
(Verse 4), and contending with the most absolute 
sincerity. The second clause of this Verse is com- 
monly rendered, “One of perfect knowledge is with 
thee,” and has, of course, been cited in proof of the 
insolent and intolerable conceit of the Speaker by 
those who condemn him as a chattering coxcomb, a 
talkative fool. But though this rendering is an admis- 
sible, and even a literal, translation of the words in the 
original, it quite fails to convey their sense. For 
neither here, nor in any of the Chokmah writings, does 
the word for “knowledge” stand for universal know- 
ledge, or the word for “perfect” stand for absolute 
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perfection. All that the words imply, when interpreted 
by Hebrew usage, is, as the parallel between the two 
clauses of this Verse should have suggested, that Elihu 
is perfectly convinced of the cogency of the arguments 
he is about to employ, that he is fully persuaded of the 
truth of that view of the moral government of God 
which he is about to oppose to the view maintained 
alike by Job and the Friends. It is not, in fine, 
“perfect knowledge”’ which he claims, but “absolute 
sincerity ;” so that here, once more, the charge against 
him breaks down so soon as it is carefully examined. 

After this brief but characteristic exordium, Elihu 
proceeds at once to argue that the providence of God, 
so far from being wholly inscrutable, is both intelligible 
and defensible because it is both just and kind. 

There is a visible and obvious justice in it. For 
(Verse 5), though God is mighty, He neither—let Job 
say what he will—despises nor neglects the cause of 
any man, however lowly, however distressed. Though 
He is mighty, He is mighty “by strength of heart ;” 
z.é., according to the Hebrew idiom, the crowning and 
most conclusive proof of his power is the penetrating 
and sympathetic understanding which enables Him 
to discern at a glance the right or wrong of every 
cause submitted to Him, and leads Him to judge all 
men and all actions by an appropriate moral standard 
or ideal. He looks quite through the outward shows 
of men (Verse 6) and sees the motives by which they 
are inspired—detecting a wickedness unworthy to live 
even when it is shrouded under the most prosperous 
conditions, the most pious professions, and discovering 
a righteousness that commands his respect under condi- 
tions the most adverse and distressful. It is by these 
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inward moral qualities, and not by the outward forms 
and shows of life, that his awards are determined 
(Verse 7); the principle of these awards being, at least 
on its positive side, that even under the utmost pres- 
sure of adversity the righteous should be in his “eyes,” 
7.e.,in his favour and regard, and that, in the end, their 
outward conditions should be as royal and affluent as 
their inward life; while in respect of the unrighteous 
we are left to infer that this same even-handed justice 
will 

Commend the ingredients of their poisoned chalice 

To their own lips. 
In short, Verses 6 and 7 contain the proof of the thesis 
stated in Verse 5. They shew that God is “mighty 
by strength of heart,” by his searching and sympathetic 
understanding, since He penetrates through all out- 
ward disguises to the motives by which men are 
actuated, to the moral aims they pursue, and bases his 
awards on character, not on condition. 

And if that be one of the ruling principles or inten- 
tions of God’s providence, as Elihu is fully persuaded 
that it is, who can contend that his providence is 
utterly unintelligible, that his ways are wholly past 
finding out ? 

In Verses 8-10 Elihu argues more distinctly that 
God's providence is kind as well as just, and that 
even when it most seems unkind. And here his main 
contention is that our best knowledge, and, above all, 
self-knowledge, is 

Bought only with a weary care, 

And wisdom means a world of pains; 
or, if we prefer to take a summary from his own lips, 
his main contention is (Verse 15) that God delivers | 
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men from their afflictions “ dy their afflictions,” and 
opens their ear to instruction by the very calamities 
which chastise their sins. He arrests and fetters them 
in “cords of affliction” (Verse 8), in order (Verse 9) 
“to shew them their doings,” 7.2, to expose to them 
the true character of their own acts, to make them see 
that their sufferings spring from some violation of the 
pure and kindly laws by which their lives are ruled. 
And in the final clause of the Verse—“ that they have 
become vaznglorious'’— whether by accident or by inten- 
tion, Elihu hits on the very transgression of which Job 
has really been guilty. He had been “ vainglorious,” 
in that he had claimed his righteousness as his own, 
and had stood proudly upon it, not tracing it to its 
Divine origin—a sin which he afterwards confesses 
and bitterly repents (Chaps. xl. 3-5; xlii. 3-5). It 
may be that Elihu meant no more than to suggest, in 
passing, that the sin into which men most commonly 
and easily slip, and which lies at the root of most of 
their other sins, is self-confidence, an overweening con- 
ceit of themselves, of their own powers, virtues, and 
importance; and even in that case he shews a singular 
penetration ; for daily experience proves how easily 
every man persuades himself that he stands at the 
centre of the universe and assumes that all things take 
colour and worth from their relation to him. But it 
may be that, while the Friends had been wildly groping 
after the transgression by which Job had provoked his 
sufferings, and, with the most obvious untruth, had 
charged him with the vulgar crimes of the vulgar 
tyrant of their age and clime, Elihu had detected his 
true offence, had seen that he carried himself too 
proudly in his controversy with God, that he had 
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been “consumed with confidence ;” that even in his 
happy autumn days he had been too apt to say— 
L shall die in my nest, 
And shall lengthen out my days like the phenix ; 
My glory is fresh upon me, é 
And my bow reneweth tts spring in my hand: 

while in the long and bitter winter of his affliction he 
had been too conscious of his integrity, too self-confi- 
dent and self-asserting. And in this case it must be 
admitted that Elihu shews a really marvellous insight 
into the character of Job, and hits the very gold of his 
mark. 

But the kindness of God appears not only in con- 
vincing men of their sins by the calamities which 
follow hard upon them, but also in that these calami- 
ties are intended to wean and save them from the sins 
of which they have been convinced (Verse 9). They 
open the ears of men to reproof; but they also “com- 
mand them to turn from” the evils which they reprove. 
‘They not only say to men, “ You have sinned, and this 
is God’s sentence on your sins ;” they also add— 

} and ’twere good 

You leaned. unto his sentence with what patience 

Your wisdom may inform you : 
if they are, and because they are, a Divine judgment, 
they are also a Divine call to repentance and amend- 
ment. ips 
Two ruling intentions of the providence of God 
thus become clear to us, so clear that we can no longer 
pronounce it wholly unintelligible. God’s rule is just; 
here is one shaft of light streaming through the great 
darkness. Even when He afflicts men God is kind, 
since He afflicts them. only for their good; here is 
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another shaft of light stretching quite across the 
mystery by which our life is encompassed, and shed- 
ding sensible beams of comfort and hope into every 
troubled heart that can receive it. 

Nor is this all. Elihu has discovered a third prin- 
ciple in the providential rule of God which at once 
illuminates and vindicates it. Men are not, as the 
Friends had argued, immediately condemned to re- 
ceive the due and full reward of their sins. Spaces for 
repentance and calls to amendment are granted to the 
wicked no less than to the good. The final awards 
which determine their lot are not pronounced until they 
have taken the deliberate and final decisions which 
determine their character and bent. They are not left 
to fling away their lives heedlessly and in the dark. 
A course of Divine discipline, by which they are taught 
to know themselves as they are is vouchsafed them ; 
they are both shewn their transgressions and warned 
to turn from them: in more modern terms, they are 
both convinced of sin and invited to repent. It is not 
till they sin against the light, or are quickened by it to 
a new and better life, that their fate is determined— 
deliberately determined therefore, and by themselves. 

This view of the providence of God is, it must be 
confessed, not only more intelligible and reasonable, 
but also more inward, subtle, spiritual than that of the 
Friends, and commends itself to us as at once more 
true to fact and more consonant with our natural sense 
of justice. Elihu develops it in Verses 11-15. In 
Verse 11 he touches on the happy fate which they 
secure for themselves who learn the lesson of this 
Divine discipline, and abandon the sins for, and by, 
which they have been rebuked: they may miss the 
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grosser pleasures of sense and the vulgar forms of 
prosperity; but, as the words translated “ prosperity ” 
and “ pleasures” in the Authorized Version imply, they 
gain “a finer and more inward sense of enjoyment,” 
and find that “all pure sources of joy” have been 
thrown open to them: in their innermost substance all 
things are theirs—theirs at once zz raght, theirs zm fact 
so soon as they are able to appropriate them. In 
Verses 12-14 he dwells a little on the unhappy fate of 
those who will not learn the lesson of Discipline, but 
cleave to the sins from which they have been com- 
manded to turn, and of the true nature of which they 
have been made aware. Continuing in and adding to 
their sins, they naturally provoke the hand of Justice 
(Verse 12); nay, in Elihu’s fine graphic idiom, “they 
jiing themselves on the sword,’ “ precipitate themselves 
on the weapon” against which they have been warned, 
their sin in natural and due course bringing forth 
misery and death. Thus (Verse 13) they heap up to 
themselves wrath against the day of wrath, since even 
when God binds them with cords of affliction (Verse 8) 
they will not be restrained, when He rebukes them 
they will not turn to Him in penitence, nor listen to 
his reproof. And that day of wrath will come upon 
them only too soon; for (Verse 14) “their soul dieth 
in youth,” z.e., they perish prematurely, like young men 
who have tainted life at its very spring by their unclean 
lusts, or like—for that is the implication of the word 
here rendered “unclean”—those most miserable lads 
were “devoted” to the service of Astarte and other who 
heathen “ divinities,” and the traffic with whom is the 
most hideous blot in the civilization of the antique 
world, In, Verse 15 he returns on the happier alter- 
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native of Discipline, and states once more, and in a 
very pregnant and impressive formula, the Divine in- 
tention in all the afflictions of men—an intention, how- 
ever, which only takes effect on those who turn at his 
reproof. That intention is to save men from their 
afflictions éy ¢hetr affiictions, to “uncover their ears,” 
to enlighten their minds and enlarge their scope by the 
very calamities which seem to darken their lives and 
restrain their steps. 

By these three arguments, then, Elihu seeks to 
vindicate the ways of God with men. That providence, 
he contends, must be intelligible, and must commend 
itself to our intelligence, which we see to be just, and 
kind, and, at least in aim and intention, redemptive. 
Yet, as I have already admitted, in all this Elihu 
advances nothing new, fetches nothing “from afar :” 
for in Verses 5—7 he does but briefly sum up the argu- 
ment of Chapter xxxiv., in which he had already con- 
tended for the justice of God’s rule; in Verses 3-10 
he does but sum up the argument of Chapter xxxiil., 
in which he had already insisted on the goodness of 
God in teaching and saving men by their afflictions ; 
while in Verses 11-14 he does but sum up the argu- 
ment of Chapter xxxv., in which he had already 
argued that the righteous must be the better and the 
happier for their righteousness, and the wicked the 
worse and the more miserable for their wickedness. 


From this summary of the principles which, as he 
reads it, regulate the moral government of God, Elihu 
advances to a personal application of them (Verses 
16-25), which reveals the full difference of his tone 
from that of the Friends who had preceded him. They 
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had seen in Job's losses and sufferings only the Nemesis 
of his own acts, only a just vengeance on his sins ; 
_ he sees in them a Divine mercy, an instant and urgent 
appeal to repent of his own overweening estimate of 
himself, of that trust in his own righteousness which 
converted it, or went perilously near to converting it, 
into self-righteousness. To them, especially when the 
heat of controversy and the sting of defeat had dulled 
the edge of natural kindness, it had seemed that they 
had done well to be angry with Job, and that they 
could prophesy nothing for him but utter ruin and 
despair: to him, it was equally clear that God was 
teaching Job a larger wisdom. by his sorrows, and 
saving him by the very afflictions in which they read 
his condemnation, and that Job therefore, if only he 
could frame himself to the Divine purpose, should be 
strong in patience, in courage, and in hope. 

Rising into something of a prophetic strain, he 
announces to Job the Divine intention for Aim in a 
tone of unwavering certitude, if not of absolute au- 
thority. He is so convinced of God’s merciful purpose 
and aim in all the sorrows of human life that he can 
assure Job, without hesitation or misgiving, that it is 
God’s intention to instruct and save him by his afflic- 
tion (Verse 16), to allure him out of the jaws of the 
distress which threatens to swallow him up into all 
broad and happy conditions, and to replace the bread 
and water of affliction with that bountiful “table” 
which the poets of Israel so often employed to denote 
an abundance of life and joy. The only doubt he can 
possibly entertain whether the general Divine aim will 
be reached in this special instance springs from a fact 
on which he has animadverted more than once before 
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(Chap. xxxiv. 8, 36, 37). By his obstinate question- 
ings of the justice and goodness of God, questionings 
appropriate only in the mouths of wicked men, Job had 
seemed to ally himself with evildoers, and committed 
a sin which carried its own punishment with it; his 
false judgment of God éezng, as well as provoking, 
God’s judgment on him (this seems to be the sense of 
Verse 17, though it is very difficult to give an adequate 
rendering of it). If that be so, judgment has indeed 
trodden on the very heels of offence; and if Job per- 
sists in his sin there can be no hope for him: for how 
shall a man be saved from the punishment which a 
hard and false conception of God involves so long as 
he cleaves to that misconception? Hence (Verse 18) 
Elihu is very urgent with Job to avert his misery by 
turning from his sin, by abandoning his hard thoughts 
of God. He persuades him by “the terrors of the 
Lord.” That God’s wrath is abroad no man knows 
better than Job, on whom (as he himself believes at’ 
least) that wrath has fallen so heavily. Let him beware 
of it, then. Let him not, by holding fast, against his 
better mind, to such misleading thoughts of God as the 
wicked cherish, still further provoke that wrath, still 
further intensify his misery. For if he does, no 
ransom, however great, can possibly deliver him; and 
no wild and piercing outcries against the Divine 
justice, nor any furious struggle with his fate (Verse 19). 
Only a change of heart, nothing short of rising to 
truer better thoughts of God, could possibly save him 
from those wrong and hard thoughts of God which 
were the very soul and spring of his misery. Let him 
not ‘pant for the night,” then (Verse 20) ; ze., let him 
not loathe his life and crave to be cut off from the 
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light. Hades itself—and on this last cast, or change, 
Job had come, as we have seen, to set great hope 
(e.g, Chaps. xiv. and xix.)— could do nothing for 
him unless it gave him those calmer truer thoughts 
of God which were well within his reach even here. 
Instead of pressing forward to a change he was un- 
prepared to meet, and by which, till he came to a 
better mind, he could not benefit, let him rather turn 
(Verse 21) from the debasing conception of God 
which he shared with the wicked, and by entertaining 
which he had shewn that it was easier for him to think 
badly of God than of himself, easier to question the 
Divine justice than to bear affliction patiently. With 
accent of surprise and joy, as his new conception, 
his discovery of the aim and intention of the Divine 
Providence, returns upon him, or with an accent of 
astonishment and rebuke that Job should be so blind 
to what was so clear to him, Elihu exclaims (Verse 22), 
“Lo, God exalteth by his power!” That is the golden 
secret of his rule. Not to punish men merely, and still 
less to destroy them by driving them to conclusions 
of despair, but that He may raise them to a larger 
wisdom, a firmer trust, an ampler freedom, has God 
made his power the servant of his law, or given his 
law power to execute and avenge itself, and “ fix’d his 
canon '‘gainst” the evils by which men wrong and 
injure their own souls. With an accent of triumph 
Elihu demands, as well he might, “ Who is a teacher 
like to Him?” For, not by dreams only, nor only by 
supernatural disclosures of his Will, but also by their 
own daily experience of the facts of life God convinces 
men that they cannot do evil with impunity, and 
cannot do well without gaining by it. . 
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Verse 23 may be a warning to Job, who had, no 
doubt, assumed to prescribe to God, to dictate to Him 
other and better ways than his own (e.g., Chaps. xxi. 
17-21; and xxiv. 1-12); but it is more in harmony 
with the general tone of this exhortation, I think, to 
take it as meaning that, while Job cannot claim his 
righteousness as purely his own, the goodness of God, 
the incomparable Teacher, the constant Redeemer and 
Benefactor of men, zs purely self-derived; that if He is 
“responsible to no one,” so that no man can say to 
Him, “ Thou doest wrong,” He “owes nothing to any 
one,’ but is just simply because it his nature to be just, 
and good simply because He cannot be other than 
good. Instead of criticizing or censuring his works, 
therefore, whether in nature or history, let Job “ mag- 
nify” and celebrate them (Verses 24 and 25). They 
have been a theme for song in all ages and all lands, 
winning the admiration of men of every blood, and 
filling their lips. with praise. 

By this last touch Elihu prepares us for what is to 
come. It is a deft and happy transition. From the 
summons to a reverent admiration of all God’s works, 
or of his whole method of working, we are led on to 
contemplate one of his grandest and most impressive 
works—a tropical thunderstorm—with an admiration 
which now deepens into awe and now rises into an 
adoring thankfulness and joy. 


For it is at this point of Elihu’s Discourse that a 
great tempest is supposed to have swept up from the 
distance. As he catches sight of it, and watches its 
approach, he breaks off from his argument to give a 
voice to the storm, to describe and to interpretit. The 
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opening exclamation of this new paragraph (Verse 26), 
however, may be only a point of transition, like Verses 
24 and 25; and we may read it in a double sense. 
(1) In its backward aspect, its connection with Elihu’s 
argument for the intelligibility of the Divine Providence, 
we may take it as frankly conceding that, while we can 
discover certain ruling principles in the moral govern- 
ment of God—can see, for instance, that it is just, that 
it is kind, that it aims at our redemption—we never- 
theless cannot find out either God or the government 
of God to perfection. The mystery is lightened, not 
resolved ; its pressure eased, but not removed. The 
Eternal cannot be wholly brought within the limits of 
time; the Infinite cannot be comprehended by the 
finite. We both know God, and know Him not; we 
may search into, but we cannot grasp, the whole circle 
of his activity, the whole compass of his intentions and 
aims. (2) In its forward aspect, its relation to the 
following description of the majesty of God as revealed 
in storm and tempest, we may take it as an ejacula- 
tion of profound awe and astonishment, as expressing 
Elihu’s sense of his incompetence to reach an adequate 
description of a Majesty that overwhelms him; he may 
catch (Comp. Chap. xxvi. 14) some faint “ whisper” of 
the Voice whose words are divine, but the “full thunder 
of its power,” who can comprehend or convey ? 


Having moderated our expectations by this. brief. 


disclaimer, Elihu turns to the task he has set himself, 
or to which he has been unexpectedly summoned. 
From his point of vantage, the high-piled mezdele, he 
watches the storm as it sails swiftly through the labour- 
ing sky, and marks the conflict of light with darkness; he 
takes note of the flying clouds in the van of the storm, 
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clouds that change and scatter as they fly; and, as the 
great heat-drops fall which announce the arrival of the 
tempest, he begins to describe what he sees, and the 
contrasts which this sublime spectacle suggests to his 
mind, never for a moment forgetting, or suffering us to 
forget, that it is God who stands behind all the change- 
ful phenomena of Nature and rules them by his will. 
He commences with the mystery of the rain, and 
handles it so wisely, says the Talmud, that, had he only 
explained “the origin of the rain,” it would have been 
enough to justify his intrusion on the scene. But the 
rabbis are very facile in their admiration of their own 
poets ; and it must be confessed that there is nothing 
very recondite in Elihu’s treatment of this daily and 
beneficent mystery. On the most modern interpreta- 
tion of which they will admit Verses 27 and 28 do but 
tell us that the misty evaporations drawn up on high 
by the heat of the sun are condensed, or “ fused” into 
water by the colder air of the heights to which they 
float, and are distilled and shed on the thirsty earth by 
those moving fountains, the clouds, into which they 
have been formed. But he does not profess to give 
us the “origin” of the rain in any scientific sense of 
that term, or to have solved the mystery whether of 
sunshine or of showers, of fair weather or of foul. 
For (Verse 29) he confesses that he does not under- 
stand, he affirms that no man can understand, either 
“the spreading of the clouds,” or what he calls “ the 
crash of God’s pavilion.” The image of the Verse is, no 
doubt, the setting up and taking down of the tent, or 
tabernacle, in which God is assumed to dwell. In the 
spreading out of cloud-curtains, with all their pomp of 
form and hue, when the heavens are still and serene, 
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Elihu sees the erection of that royal tent; while the 
roll of the thunder through the stormy sky is but the 
fall and rattle of the poles when the tent is struck, and 
He who sojourns within them is about to pass on his 
way. For, to him, natural phenomena are nothing 
apart from the Creative Spirit by whom they are in- 
formed; they are to be studied and admired only 
because they reflect his moods and reveal his purpose, 
only for the moral significance with which they are 
fraught. Hence (Verses 30 and 31), though Elihu is 
moved to admiration, astonishment, awe, as he sees 
Jehovah now clothe Himself with light and now con- 
ceal Himself behind the clouds He has drawn up from 
the depths of the sea, it is only, or mainly, because “by 
these,” z.¢., these atmospheric changes, these marvellous 
phenomena, He both judges men and blesses them— 
condemning them to want and misery by excessive and — 
untimely rain and heat or by withholding heat and rain, 
or sending them, through kindly warmth and season- 
able rains, plenteous harvests and the joy of harvest. 
To Elihu at least, whatever it may be to us, it was clear 
that all the forces of Nature are ministers of God who 
do his pleasure; and that hence they subserve moral 
ends, and are adapted to the moral conditions of 
“nations,” if not of individual men. 

But the storm is rolling nearer as Elihu speaks ; 
flash succeeds to flash, peal follows peal; and he can 
no longer waver between the contrasts of the skies or 
touch on their serener aspects, but bends his thoughts 
wholly on the dark, terrible, and threatening aspects they 
now turn upon him (Verses 32 and 33). To him the 
flash reveals a Divine Warrior emerging from his tent 
of clouds, ‘clothing his palms with lightning and slinging 
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et against the foe,’—a superb figure, classical, indeed, in 
its simplicity and strength, incomparably superior to 
Mohammed's poor conceit of “the lightnings that almost 
snatch out our eyes;” and in the crash of the thunder 
he hears an awful Voice proclaiming the fierceness of 
God's wrath against iniquity.! So fierce for a moment 
is the outburst of the storm that Elihu can think of 
nothing else. He is in akind of extasy (Chapter xxxvii. 
Verse 1). His heart “throbs” as with a life of its own, 
and “leaps” out of its place, so profoundly is he moved 
by blended terror and admiration. He can only cry 
(Verse 2), as the shattering thunder rolls and reverbe- 
rates above them, “ Hear, O hear, the tumult of his 
voice, and the muttering that goeth forth from his 
mouth !” He can only point to the vivid lightning that 
stabs the darkness (Verse 3), and bid his crouching and 
astonished auditors look and see how God flings its flash 
across the whole wide space of heaven and to the very 
ends of the earth. And, as once more the peal follows 
the flash, he once more bids them ( Verse 4) listen to the 


1 So, at least, I read Verse 33, not without some misgivings, however. Gesenius 
may well call this Verse Jocus obscurissimus. It is so obscure that we may reason- 
ably suspect the text to be corrupt. The rendering of the Authorized Version, 
‘* The noise thereof sheweth concerning it, the cattle also concerning the vapour,” 
may have had an intelligible meaning in the minds of the Company of Translators, 
though it is difficult to see what meaning it could have had. Ewald, Delitzsch, 
and many more are at least intelligible when they render the Verse, ‘* His voice,” 
or ‘‘ His thunder announceth Him, and even the cattle that He is approaching :’ 
for here, of course, the allusion is to the uneasy foreboding which renders the 
herds restless when a thunderstorm is in the air. But Gesenius, Hitzig, and 
Fiirst vote for the reading adopted in the text. And thongh the weight of critical 
authority just turns, perhaps, against this reading, it is as close to the original as 
any other, if not, as Canon Cook thinks, closer. And in that case we may surely 
give the preference, the whole passage being so noble, to the nobler reading. To 
come down from that splendid Warrior, slinging his lightnings against the foe, to the 
dim preyision of the restless herds would be a terrible anti-climax ; while to give 
the fierce crash of the thunder a voice, and make it proclaim a still fiercer wrath 
against unrighteousness, carries on the figure in a kindred strain, and puts, as it 
were, 2 challenge into the Warrior’s mouth. 


’ 
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Voice which thunders out its challenge against iniquity, 
and mark how at the “roar” of that mighty Voice 
“nothing is held back,” the whole contents of the skies 
—-rain, hail, wind—are discharged on the labouring 
and troubled earth. 

For the moment at which the storm is at its worst 
his whole mind is dominated by the terrors of the 
scene; but it is only for a moment. . For now, with 
the brief generalization of Verse 5, on the innumerable 
wonders by which God suggests “thoughts beyond 
the reaches of our souls,” he passes into a more sus- 
tained and reflective mood. The tempest reminds 
him of kindred manifestations of the Divine Majesty. 
Verses 6-10 cover the entire season between the 
autumnal and the vernal equinoxes. We have the 
heavy “gush” or downpour of Autumn (“the carly 
rain”), and the more genial showers of Spring (“the 
latter rain”); and, between these, the falls of snow, 
which often cause great havoc in the Hauran, and are 
always an evil portent to the Eastern mind, together 
with the keen frosty winds of the Syrian winter. 
During this wintry season the labours of the hus- 
bandmen, as well as the wanderings of the nomadic 
tribes, are interrupted by the severity of the weather, 
and every man, however unwillingly, is driven to take 
shelter and repose. This is the meaning of the curious 
phrase in Verse 7, “ He (God) sealeth up every man's 
hand,’ z.e., brings all labour to a pause. For, as is his 
wont, Elihu sees the hand of God in all the vicissi- 
tudes of Nature and of human life. It is God who 
bids the snow fall, and the rain (Verse 6); God who 
summons the whirlwind from the secret place, the 
penetralia, the concealed and indiscoverable cave, or 
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storehouse, in which He has pent it up; God who 
sends cold with his ‘“cloud-scattering winds,’ and 
the frost which “binds the streams in bonds of ice,” 
and so “straitens” or restrains their flow (Verses 
9, 10). Nay, in this case, Elihu ventures not only 
to “scan the work” of God, but to “make it plain,” to 
state the moral end God has in view in compelling 
men to pause from their toils by the wintry severities 
which silence the music of the streams and arrest the 
labours of the fields ; it is that, at leisure from them- 
selves and the common aims of life, and awed by these 
manifest tokens of his presence and activity, they may 
“consider his handiwork” (Verse 7). And, no doubt, 
a new touch is added to the desolation of the wintry 
scene in Verse 8, and we are told how even the wild 
beasts are driven to their lairs and dens, in order that 
we may have a keener sense of its desolateness, and 
feel that man is left to stand in it alone, yet not alone, 
because face to face with God his Teacher. 

Nay, more, in Verses 11-13, impelled perhaps by a 
fresh outbreak of the tempest, Elihu ventures even to 
define the moral significance of the thunderstorm, with 
its drenching tropical rain. It comes, he says, either 
as a scourge or as a benediction, to punish men for 
their sins or to reward and enrich them for their 
obedience. 

A later and vastly inferior Arabian poet, Mohammed, 
supplies the best commentary on these Verses. In 
the Coran we read (Suva Ixvi. vv. 50-52): It is the 
Lord who “sendeth the winds as the forerunner of 
his mercy (rain), and pure water send we down from 
heaven, 7hat we may revive by it a dead land;... 
And we distribute it among them on all sides, ¢#a¢ 

VOL, XI. 21 
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they may reflect; but most men refuse to be aught but 
thankless.” And again (Sura xxxii. v. 27) : “See they 
not how we drive the rain to some parched land, and 
thereby bring forth corn, of which their cattle and them- 
selves do eat? Will they not, then, behold?” And 
again (Sura xxxv. v. 10): “lt zs God who sendeth 
forth the winds which raise the clouds aloft, then drive 
them on to some land dead (from drought), axd give life 
thereby to the earth after tts death. So shall be the 
resurrection.” And once more (Suva xxiv. v. 35): 
‘‘Hast thou not seen that God driveth clouds lightly 
forward, then gathereth them together, then pileth 
them in masses? And then thou seest the rain coming 
forth from their midst; and He causeth clouds, like 
mountains charged with hail, to descend from heaven ; 
and Fle maketh wt to fall on whom He will, and from 
whom [le will He turneth wt aside.” 

With his usual artistic tact, the Poet has already 
in some measure prepared us, by the tone of Elihu’s 
appeal, for the approaching Theophany. But now the 
preparation grows more obvious, the approximation of 
the two sections more marked; the transition is evi- 
dently close at hand. In Verses 14-18 Elihu takes the 
very tone in which Jehovah Himself is about to speak; 
and in Verses 19-24 he both takes and prescribes the 
very tone in which Job will respond to the Divine 
admonition and appeal: while yet, throughout the 
whole passage, we are made aware that the Storm, 
the fury of which we have just witnessed, is calming 
down and receding into the distance. The air is grow- 
ing pure and fresh and warm as the wind veers to the 
sultry South (Verse 17); the earth is putting on a 
fresh face of joy after its tears; the sky is resuming its 
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tender brightness, nay, beginning to glow once more 
like a mirror of polished metal (Verse 18), its lustre 
enhanced by the gleaming lights of the clouds which 
fleck it (Verse 15), now that the tempest is over and 
the sun comes forth “in gold” to make the clouds, 
which concealed it for a while, the glasses and ministers 
of its pomp (Verses 21, 22). 

It is easy, when once we have the clue, thus to pick 
out the phrases in which Elihu completes his descrip- 
tion of the Storm, by depicting its subsidence and re- 
treat, and shewing us how heaven and earth, after 
their fierce momentary strife, fling themselves into a 
still fonder embrace and glow with a more entrancing 
loveliness. But we should wholly fail to appreciate 
the power and beauty of this passage if we did not 
mark that we ave to pick out these phrases, and piece 
them together, from what is virtually and intentionally 
an anticipation of the Theophany which is now to 
follow, and to crown, the Intervention of Elihu. The 
two processes, or aims, are subtly blended; but the 
more obvious of them is not the former but the latter. 
For if we look at all closely at these last words of 
Elihu, we see at once that he is for a moment antici- 
pating the challenge which Jehovah is about to utter ; 
that he is virtually saying to Job (Verse 14), as we 
shall soon hear Jehovah say : 


Come forth into the light of things ; 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


He asks some of the very questions, or questions of 
the very same kind, and fraught with the selfsame in- 
tention. Know you how the clouds are poised, so 
delicately balanced in the air that they do not sink to 
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earth, even when the very wind before which they 
sail is shedding its soft penetrating warmth upon you 
(Verses 16, 17)? Can you explain this mystery which 
is at once so near to you and yet so far from you ? 
Or know you how it is that the thin vaporous expanse 
of the firmament is yet so strong that it retains its form 
and beauty notwithstanding all the storms which rage 
through it, and shines forth with new lustre the instant 
they have passed by (Verse 18)? If not, if even these 
familiar marvels and mysteries lie beyond your reach, 
how should you comprehend, how affect or claim to 
comprehend, the more recondite mysteries of human 
life and of the Providence which orders it? You can- 
not see the way God takes with you, or the end He 
has in view? O, wait! wait patiently for Him, and 
you shall see. A breath from Him will clear all 
mysteries from your life, just as a wind from Him 
sweeps the darkness from the sky (Verses 21, 22), and 
suffuses it with streams of golden light. And, mean- 
time, bow with reverence before the awful majesty of 
Him whom you cannot find out for yourself, and hold 
fast to the conviction that He whom you cannot 
comprehend is nevertheless just and good and kind 
(Verse 23). 

All this is in the very tone of Jehovah when He 
looks out upon Job from the retreating tempest, and 
speaks to the man who has so long yearned for Him 
and listened for his voice. And if Elihu here speaks 
for Jehovah, he also speaks for Job. He sets him an 
example of reverence and humility. He himself takes 
toward God the very attitude he wants Job to take, 
and which Job is compelled to take when he hears 
Jehovah speak instead of hearing others speak of Him 
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(Comp. Chaps. xl. 3, 43; xii. 1-6). It is not simply 
that Elihu, through the whole passage, bows before the 
mysteries which Job resents, and on the sharp edges 
of which he rends and tears his heart. In Verses 19 
and 20, and again in Verses 22 and 23, we have the 
words of one who feels that in the immediate Presence 
of God man must not dare to speak ; one of a spirit so 
modest and reverential that he does not so much as 
expect to comprehend the ways of Him whom at the 
best we can but know in part, but is content to rely on 
his absolute wisdom and justice and love. 

Nor is the final touch, the last sentence (Verse 24), 
of this admirable homily or discourse less admirable 
than the many pregnant sentences and noble images 
and thoughts which have preceded it. Job had set all 
his hope on seeing God face to face, not suspecting 
what the vision of the Divine Majesty and Holiness 
must involve for sinful man beneath the sky. And the 
moment before that awful but long-desired vision breaks 
upon him, Elihu warns him that not even “the wise in 
heart ” can endure to behold the God whom he has so 
often challenged to appear. The feeling and the sig- 
nificance of these final words are finely rendered in one 
of our most familiar hymns: 


Eternal Light ! Eternal Light ! 
How pure the soul must be, 
When placed within thy searching sight, 
It shrinks not, but, with calm delight, 
Can live and look on Thee. 


The whole argument of the Poem is now before us, 
for though, in the approaching theophany, Jehovah 
deigns to speak, He does not deign to argue. Probably 
the Poet felt that it would be an offence against good 
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taste, a violation of all dramatic propriety, to put 
arguments into the mouth of the Almighty, and re- 
present Him as bandying logic with his creature. Still 
more probably he had himself passed through the 
deep spiritual struggle which he so nobly describes, 
and knew from his own experience that it is not by 
force of logic that the dark and trembling shadows of 
doubt are at last swept from the soul. What caz be 
done by argument, moreover, he has already done, and 
done with a force and completeness of which even yet 
we may have but an imperfect conception. Charmed 
by the varied beauty or the sustained sublimity of 
those sections of the Poem we have already studied, 
we may have failed to bring together into a single and 
complete view the several arguments by which he has 
vindicated the ways of God with men. With his usual 
tact he puts all these arguments into the lips of men. 
We hear them from Elihu, from Job himself, or even 
from the Friends. And it will be worth while, I think, 
before we pass on to the final section of the Poem and 
listen to Jehovah as He answers Job out of the tempest, 
to gather up these scattered and half-concealed argu- 
ments ina few brief sentences, that we may see how 
they sustain each other and run up into a consistent 
and comprehensive whole. 

For one of these arguments we are indebted chiefly 
to the Friends. Their main contention was that, even 
here and now, it fares well with the good and goes ill 
with the wicked. And though they stated the fact 
somewhat too coarsely, and applied it much too uni- 
versally and too peremptorily, yet who can deny that 
their statement contains a truth of the gravest im- 
portance when once it is detached, as in the course of 
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their controversy with Job it is detached, from the 
bitter dogmatic exaggerations that turn it into a lie, 
and affords a very helpful clue to the mystery which 
encompasses our life? Elihu, again, makes a most 
valuable contribution to this great argument in his 
fundamental assumption, received, as he believes, by 
immediate inspiration from on high; viz., that the 
afflictions which men are called to endure, even when 
they are provoked by their own sins, are disciplinary 
and remedial in their intention rather than damnatory 
and punitive ; a conviction which, so far as the prac- 
tical conduct of life is concerned, goes far to solve the 
problem by which Job was perplexed. While Job 
himself, by his noble prevision of a judgment and a life 
to come, in which all the wrongs of time shall be re- 
dressed, and good shall come at last to all who have 
loved goodness and pursued it, throws the light of a 
great and most supporting hope into all the darknesses 
of earth and time. 

Now if we weave these three lines of thought into 
a single argument, it may be doubted whether, even 
now that we hold the added thought and experience of 
some thirty centuries at our service, the most searching 
and inquisitive intellect can make any real addition to 
this ancient solution of the great problem of human life 
and thought. For when we have said that under the 
just and kindly providence of God good comes to the 
good and ill to the evil and unthankful; that the very 
sufferings imposed on men, whether they be the natural 
results of their own transgression or the strokes of a 
merciful and fruitful discipline, are intended for their 
instruction, correction, and redemption ; and that what- 
ever wrongs are not remedied here shall be remedied 
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hereafter, and whatever undeserved sufferings produce, 
no present fruit of happiness shall beara richer harvest 
in the world to come: when we have said all this, 
what more or better has even the wisest of us to say ? 


THE GREEK AORKIST, AS GSEDIN Fae 
NEW SESTAM EN As 


SECOND PAPER. 


In a former paper I stated, on the authority of several 
first-rate grammarians, that when a Greek wished to 
say that at some point, or during some period, of past 
time, known or unknown, an event had taken place, 
he used the aorist; and that he used the perfect only 
when he wished to direct attention to the abiding 
result of the past event. ‘This distinction of the tenses 
I shall now attempt to illustrate by examples from the 
New Testament; and I shall at the same time discuss 
the correctness of some of the renderings adopted in 
our Authorized Version. 

I shall begin by calling attention to four cases in 
which the Greek aorist is correctly used, but in which 
we are compelled to use the perfect. 

1. Wherever the time is not in any way defined. 
For instance: in-Luke xiv.+18, a-man says that-at 
some past time, which he does not further specify, he 
“has bought a field.” The aorist is here sufficient. 
For, although the past purchase influences the man’s 
present conduct, this is so plainly stated in the follow- 
ing words that it need not be expressed by the tense, 
as it would be if the perfect were used. Similarly, in 
Romans iii. 12, 23, St. Paul tells us that every man 
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fas, at some time or times, ¢urned away from God, and 
stzned. Equally unlimited in time is the mention, in 
Romans iv. 7, of those “ whose iniquities Lave been for- 
given, and whose sins have been covered.” In Philippians 
iv. 11, St. Paul says, without considering when or how, 
that he “has /earnt to be content.” The indefiniteness 
of the aorist is very conspicuous in negative sentences. 
For in these it is quite clear that it covers the entire 
past up to the present moment. So Matthew viii. 10, 
“Not even in Israel have [ found so much faith;” 
1 Corinthians ii. 9, “Eye ath not seen, and ear hath 
not feard ;” 1 Timothy vi. 16, “Whom no one of men 
hath seen; 1 John ii. 2, “It hath not yet deen made 
mantfest ;" and innumerable similar passages. It is 
equally conspicuous in questions. So Matthew xi. 3, 
“ lave ye not vead what David did?” John xii. 38, 
“Who hath believed our report?” John vii. 26, “ Have 
the rulers ever known?” Similar is the use of the 
aorist in the apodosis of conditional propositions. So 
John xy. 6, “If any one abide not in me, he ath been 
cast outside like the branch.” In this last case the 
perfect is equally appropriate, as in Romans xiv. 23, 
“If he eat he zs condemned,’ and differs in signification 
from the aorist only inasmuch as it directs attention to 
the lasting results of the supposed event. But in the 
former passage the finality of the punishment is suff- 
ciently indicated by the mention of fire and burning, 
and therefore the perfect is needless. 

2, Because of its indefiniteness, the aorist is used 
for events which have occurred frequently and for 
states which have lasted during a longer or shorter 
period of the past up to the present moment. So 
Mark x. 20, “All these 7 have kept from my youth; ” 
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1 Corinthians xv. 49, “ We “ave borne the image of 
the earthy.” These quotations and others similar prove 
that the aorist does not, as the English preterite does, 
imply that the action or state has ceased, any more 
than it implies, like the English perfect, that it con- 
tinues to the present. This can be determined in 
Greek only by the meaning of the words used and by 
the context. 

3. The aorist is also used for events which have 
just taken place. So Mark v. 35, “ Thy daughter as 
died.’ Ne should say, “ Thy daughter is dead,” for 
English thought prefers to look at the state which the 
dead one has entered; whereas the Greeks thought 
chiefly of the event of death. Of this use of the aorist 
we have numberless instances. “A friend of mine “as 
arrived;”* “The hour as come ;”2 “Thy alms have 
gone up;” 3 “ The gods have come down ;” 4 “ Babylon 
has fallen and has become,’ &c.5 In these cases the 
aorist leaves the time of the event altogether undeter- 
mined. The correct rendering of Revelations xix. 6 
is, “ The Lord God has become king ;” according to the 
constant classic use of the aorist in verbs denoting 
a state. So Kiihner says: “ Because the aorist ex- 
presses the simple occurrence of an action in the past, 
it describes very often the commencing of an action, 
and indeed not only in the indicative, but also in all 
other forms. . . . This use is very conspicuous in verbs 
of which the present tense denotes a state, as Bacirdebw, 
I am king; ¢8acirevea, | became king.” © Similarly, 
Mark iii, 21 should be, “He has gone out of his mind.” 
We notice that in every one of the foregoing passages 


* Luke xi. 6. 2 Mark xiv. 41. 3 Acts x. 4. 
4 Acts xiv. II. 5 Rev. xviii. 2. © Greek Grammar, 386. 5. 
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we are unable to translate the aorist by the English 
preterite. 

4. The indefiniteness of the aorist permits it to be 
joined, and it is very often joined, to adverbs of abso- 
lute present time. Hence we read, in Matthew xxvi. 
65, “Now ye have heard the blasphemy ;” John xiii. 
31, “ Now “as the Son of Man deen glorified ;” 
Romans v. 11; vi. 22; vii. 6; xi. 30; Matthew ix. 18; 
Revelations xii. 10: also Matthew v. 28, “He “as 
already committed adultery ;” 1 Corinthians iv. 8; 1 
Timothy v. 15: Matthew xxvii. 19, “ Many things 
have [ suffered to-day ;” Luke i. 11. In all these we 
are compelled by English idiom to use the perfect ; 
and we feel that in all of them the English perfect 
reproduces very accurately the sense of the Greek 
aorist. 

I shall now call attention to a passage in which to 
render the aorist by a preterite would make good 
English, but would give a wrong sense. To translate 
Romans xi. 1, “Did God cast away his people?” 
would limit the reference of the question to the times 
of Isaiah mentioned in the previous verse; whereas 
it is quite evident that St. Paul refers to the men of 
his own day. The English perfect reproduces the 
indefiniteness of the Greck aorist, and leaves the 
reader's mind at liberty to revert to the unbelieving 
Jews, who are the chief matter of this part of the 
Epistle. This passage warns us not to assume that 
because an English preterite gives good sense as a 
rendering of an aorist, it therefore reproduces correctly 
the Greek writer's meaning. And, even where the 
preterite is the best rendering of the aorist, we must 
be careful lest we put into the aorist a limitation be- 
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longing only to the English tense. For instance, in 
Ephesians ii. 5, 6, St. Paul has in mind, doubtless, the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ; and we may 
therefore correctly translate his aorists by our preterite. 
But this reference is indicated, not by the tense used, 
but by the context; and it by no means exhausts the 
Apostle’s meaning. Our quickening together with 
Christ is not complete until, by personal spiritual con- 
tact with the dead and risen Saviour, we become our- 
selves spiritually dead and risen. The translator has 
no more difficult work than to decide whether in cases 
like this the aorist is better represented in English by 
a preterite or a perfect. For, by using the preterite, 
he is in danger of saying more, by using the perfect, 
of saying less than the Greek writer intended. 

The aorist in Matthew iii. 17 and parallel passages 
was suggested probably by the Hebrew perfect in such 
places as Isaiah Ixii. 4, Malachi 11. 17, where the 
Seventy correctly use the aorist. It may be rendered, 
“In whom I have taken pleasure.” An instructive but 
not exact parallel is found in Colossians i. 19: “ Be- 
cause in Him {the Son| He [the Father] was pleased 
that all the fulness should make its abode.” Each 
passage refers to a mental act, in the eternal past, of 
the Father contemplating the Son. Vo speak of an 
act in eternity may seem to be acontradiction in terms ; 
but only thus can we finite ones conceive the eternal 
inward activity of God. 

We now consider the perfect tense. We have al- 
ready remarked that, whereas the Greek aorist signifies 
less, and therefore covers more ground than our pre- 
terite, the Greek perfect signifies much more, and has, 
therefore, a narrower use than the English tense. Only 
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very imperfectly can its double sense of past event 
and present result be reproduced in our language. 
Frequently, in translating, we have to choose which of 
these elements we will allow to fall into the back- 
ground. For example, we may translate 1 Corinthians 
i. 2, with equal correctness and equal imperfection, 
either “To them that are sanctified,” or, “To them 
that have been sanctified,” according as we choose to 
make prominent the present state, or past event, of 
sanctification. In such cases the decision rests with 
the tact of the translator. But the careful student will 
observe and appreciate the full Greek sense, even 
when unable to reproduce it in translation. 

In Acts iii. 12 the perfect, rerrouxoow, points to the 
permanence of the work wrought on the lame man. 
In Galatians iii. 18, the same tense calls attention to 
the abiding result of the promise given by God’s favour 
to Abraham. And innumerable similar cases may be 
quoted. 

The fuller significance of the perfect as compared 
with the aorist is very conspicuous in 1 John iil. 6, 
where, if we replace the perfect by the aorist, the 
assertion ceases to be true. ‘“ Every one who sins” 
either “ hath not seen him,” or the effects of the vision 
have passed away. For éépaxey and éyvwxev denote a 
vision and a knowledge of which the effects abide. 
These words are, indeed, an exposition of those fore- 
going: “Every one that remaineth in him doth not 


” 


sin, 
When the mind is occupied with the results of an 


event, as is always the case when the Greek perfect is 
used, we are comparatively indifferent to details of 
time and circumstances. Consequently, it is but seldom 
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that this tense refers evidently and conspicuously to 
a definite time at which the event took place. But it 
does so sometimes. And, in these cases, we are almost 
compelled to render it by our preterite. But, so great 
is the loss of significance involved in this, that we may 
well doubt whether this loss be not a greater evil than 
the uncouthness of using the English perfect. For, 
although the aorist is often accurately and fully repre- 
sented by an English perfect, the full significance of 
the Greek perfect, which is but poorly reproduced even 
by our perfect, is reproduced still more imperfectly by 
our intensely matter-of-fact preterite. Yet, if we wish 
to write idiomatic English, we are compelled, at any 
sacrifice, thus to translate it. For instance, in Matthew 
i, 22, our idiom seems to require, “All this was done,” 
as inthe Authorized Version; but this rendering leaves 
out of sight the great truth, indicated by the Greek 
tense, that the event narrated made an abiding mark 
on the history of the world. In Matthew xiii. 46, the 
Greek perfect, which we are also compelled to render 
by our preterite, depicts the abiding effect upon the 
man’s commercial position of selling all that he has. 
And the force of the perfect is increased by contrast 
with the aorists around. The midnight cry in Matthew 
xxv. 6 is in the perfect tense, because it completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. The perfect of the verb 
“to have” denotes the event of entrance into a state 
of possession (which is the ordinary sense of the aorist 
of verbs denoting a state), together with the abiding 
state of possession. In 2 Corinthians i. 9, éoyijapev 
tells us that the sentence of death pronounced in the 
inner consciousness of St. Paul and his companions 
had left its abiding mark in them. In a similar sense 
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the same word is found in 2 Corinthians ii. 13, and 
more likely than not in Chapter vii. 5. The words of 
Christ to St. Paul, recorded in 2 Corinthians xii. 9, and 
introduced by the word, etpy«ev, became an abiding 
voice within him. The woman’s transgression, re- 
corded in 1 Timothy ii. 14, €v wapaBdcec yéyovev, left its 
deep and abiding mark on the whole race. The blood 
shed at the inauguration of the tabernacle, to which 
reference is made in Hebrews ix. 18, éveexatuorat, had 
an abiding significance. In all these cases our Autho- 
rized Version uses the preterite: and in all, our idiom 
demands either a preterite or a circumlocution. But 
whatever translation we adopt, we must carefully 
observe the full force of the Greek tense. 

In the former paper I quoted John xi. 44 in proof 
that the Greek perfect does not imply that all the con- 
sequences of the past event remain. Another inte- 
resting proof of the same is found in the first of the 
three conspicuous perfects of Mark v. 4: “ Because of 
his having been bound often with fetters and chains.” 
No one who thought of the maniac could forget that 
he had been bound; and that therefore his present 
freedom was a proof that he had torn asunder his 
chains. 

Sometimes the extra significance of the perfect as 
compared with the aorist is hardly perceptible. But it 
is doubtful whether it is ever altogether absent. It is 
perhaps least observable in Hebrews vil. and xi. But 
the tithes laid upon Abraham may ! be looked upon as 
having a permanent result in the teaching therein em- 
bodied. So may the fact that Christ sprang from the 
tribe of Judah,? and that of that tribe no one ministered 
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at the altar.' The perfects in Hebrews xi. 17, 28, may 
perhaps be explained by the abiding importance of 
the teaching involved in the actions of Abraham and 
Moses. In short, the perfect is used as being the 
more significant tense. 

The foregoing examples confirm a remark made in 
the former paper, that the choice between the aorist 
and the perfect lay frequently with the writer’s mode 
of viewing the event, and even with his habit of mind. 
St. John’s conspicuous fondness for the perfect arose 
evidently from his contemplative disposition, prone to 
look at results. A similar fondness for the same tense, 
arising from a similar cause, may be noticed in the 
writings of Aristotle. 

Very instructive is the combination in one sentence 
of aorist and perfect. In Romans xiii. 12 the night is 
beautifully represented as an active procession of dark 
moments which has nearly gone by; and the aorist is 
accurately used to denote its progress up to the pre- 
sent moment, as of something of which soon no trace 
will be left. The following perfect tells us that the day 
has drawn near, and that its brightness will continue. 
We may translate: “ The night has advanced far, and 
the day is near,” or, “has drawn near,” _ In 1 Goring 
thians iv. 8, the perfect tense, which comes first, speaks 
in irony of the supposed fulness as abiding ; and, since 
it is needless to repeat the idea of permanence, which 
is clearly understood, the following verbs are aorists. 
We may translate: “ You are made full; you have be- 
come rich.” In Philippians iii. 12, €a8ov looks merely 
at the spiritual act or acts, sudden or gradual, by which 
St. Paul might be supposed to have obtained a realisa- 
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tion of Christ's purpose touching him; the following 
perfect tense looks at what would be the abiding re- 
sult of such spiritual acquirement. The distinction of 
tenses is admirably reproduced by Dr. Ellicott thus: 
“Not that I have already obtained, or am already 
made perfect.” In James i. 24, the man’s contempla- 
tion of himself in the glass was momentary and with- 
out result : his removal from the glass was permanent. 
The relation of tenses in 1 John v. 18 is similar to 
that in 1 Corinthians iv. 8. In Revelation v. 7; viii. 5; 
x1. 17, the extra significance of the perfect as compared 
with the aorist, which might have been used, is slight. 
But that the writer prefers the less common eiAnd¢er 
rather than the very common édafev suggests that he 
had a reason for doing so. And the perfect tense in- 
dicates that the Lion of Judah, whose act of coming 
was over in a moment (hence the aorist 7\6ev), retained 
the book which he took ; and that the angel kept in 
his hand the censer, whereas the act of filling it and 
casting its contents to the earth was done and done 
with at once. After the perfect in Chapter xi. 17, 
denoting the permanence of the power then assumed, 
the aorist was sufficient, as in 1 Corinthians iv. 8, 
1 John v. 18. 

So far we have spoken only of the indicative mood. 
But it is worthy of notice that in Greek the distinc- 
tion of aorist and perfect continues throughout all the 
moods. In the English tenses such continuance not 
only does not exist, but is inconceivable. But in all 
the Greek moods the aorist represents the action as 
already done; the present tense, as now being done ; 
the perfect, as already done, and now continuing in its 
results. This distinction is very conspicuous in the 
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participle. We are usually obliged to render both 
aorist and perfect participles by the English form, 
“having done.” And in doing so, we feel that this 
form reproduces fully and accurately the aorist parti- 
ciple, whereas it falls far below the full significance of 
the perfect participle. In the imperative, optative, and 
subjunctive moods the best way to bring out the force 
of the Greek tenses is to transpose the sentence, by 
circumlocution, into the indicative mood. For ex- 
ample, the aorist imperative in Mark i. 44 bids the 
man so to act that he may be able to say, “I have 
shewn myself,” “have offered.” We have an equiva- 
lent to the aorist imperative, as distinguished from the 
present, in the colloquial form, “Have done.” The 
rarity of the perfect imperative is easily accounted for 
by the fact that in most commands, if the act com- 
manded be done, the results will follow of themselves, 
and therefore need not be expressly referred to. The 
aorist is therefore sufficient. But in Mark iv. 39 it 
was needful to bid the raging sea both to become calm 
and to remain so. Hence the perfect wediuwoo. The 
same tense, used in the sense maintained in this article, 
is frequent in the writings of Aristotle; ¢.¢., Vzcom. 
Lthies A. ii, -8% vi. 16: iti 17. In Classic (Greer 
the same distinction of the tenses is maintained in the 
subjunctive and optative moods. For instance, Plato, 
Republic, 614a: wa .. . ameidihyn Ta bTO TOD K. T. X.I— 
“That each one of them may receive, and thus be per- 
manently richer.” And Xenophon, Axaédasis, I. ii. 21 : 
éyov OTL AerouT@s ein Ruévveris Ta axpa—“ That the 
heights had been, and were stiil, deserted by Syen- 
nesis.” The comparative rarity of these forms is ac- 
counted for in the same way as the rarity of the 
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perfect imperative in the New Testament. Never- 
theless, the existence of them confirms the results 
obtained above by our study of the aorist and perfect 
tenses in the indicative mood. 

The classic distinction of the aorist and present 
tenses in the indicative, subjunctive, and infinitive 
moods is strictly maintained in the New Testament, 
and affords further support to the foregoing expla- 
nation of the significance of the aorist. The present 
tense contemplates the action as still going on, the 
aorist as already complete. So John xvi. 21: a woman 
in actual labour, érav tixry, is in pain (note the aorist, 
§AGev) ; but when she has borne the child (yevvijen), she 
forgets her pain. The present infinitive, as being less 
common, is always emphatic. It affords a key to the 
difficult passage, Hebrews vi. 6. The writer asserts 
that renewing and crucifying again cannot be in process 
together. The distinction of tenses harmonizes 1 John 
ii. 1 (édv tis dudptn) with Chapter i. 9 (od ddvarar 
apa ptavew) ‘ 

To sum up, the Greek aorist simply says that an 
event has taken place, without giving us any idea 
whatever about its time, duration, frequency, or effect. 
The perfect says also that its results abide. Whenever 
it is evident that the event took place at some definite 
time present to the speaker’s thought, or at some time 
altogether past, the sense of the aorist may be fully 
and accurately reproduced by the English preterite, 
which, like the aorist, is essentially a matter-of-fact 
tense. But, if the time be not definite, or not altogether 
past, we must generally use the English perfect. And 
in not a few cases the translator’s best judgment is 
taxed to determine whether the Greek aorist will be 
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better rendered by the English perfect or preterite. 
The sense of the Greek perfect may sometimes be 
fairly reproduced by the English forms, “I am come,” 
“T am made.” But in very many cases, especially 
transitive verbs in the active voice, its force can be 
made apparent only by a circumlocution. 

The difference between the Greek and English lan- 
guages in their use of the perfect tense is found equally 
in the pluperfect. This the Greeks used only when 
they wished to say that, previous to some time men- 
tioned or suggested, an event had taken place of which 
the results still continued at the time referred to. Of 
this Luke xvi. 20 may serve as an illustration. Lazarus 
was laid (an event), and continued to lie (a consequent 
state), at the rich man’s gate. Like the perfect, the 
Greek pluperfect signified more, and was therefore less 
frequent, than the English tense. Unless they wished 
to direct attention to the abiding result of the event, 
the Greeks contented themselves with the “unlimited” 
past tense, leaving the reader to infer from the context 
that the event took place earlier than some other event 
mentioned or implied. 

I cannot forbear to add, as a convenient summary of 
the view advocated in these papers, a few lines just 
received from a friend whose name is not unknown to 
the readers of this journal, the Rev. G. G. Findlay, 
who writes : ‘I am accustomed to speak of the aorist_ 
as the tense of events; the present and imperfect of 
proceedings ; and the perfect of results.” 

In another paper I hope to discuss the rendering 
and exposition of the Greek aorist and perfect in some 
of the best known English commentaries. 

JOSEPH AGAR BEET, 


BN, 


HE CORISPOLGGY OF ST. PAUL 


IN THE SUPERSCRIPTON OF HIS EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS.—NO, 3. 
VERSE 4.—Tod opicOévtos viod Beod ev Suvdper Kata Tvedpwa 
aywovrns €& avactdcews vexpov, Incod Xpistod tod Kuplou 
NOV. 

And declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
Jrom the dead.—\K1xc JAMEs’s VERSION, 

Who was, in virtue of the resurrection of the dead, 
determined to be God's Son in power, in respect to the 
Spirit of holiness —YuE Writer's REvIsED VERSION. 

This clause or verse is the antithetic correlate of 
the preceding verse or clause, in which it is declared 
that our Lord, in respect of his flesh, or human nature, 
sprang from the lineage of David. He was Davia’s 
Son. But now the Apostle brings into view his higher 
filiation. There is a climax as well as an antithesis. 
Jesus Christ, besides being Dazzd's Son, is Davia’s 
Lord, for He is emphatically God's Sou. 

He was, says the Apostle, demonstrated, or, more 
literally, determined to be God's Son in power. The 
participle, which we translate determined (dpiab€évtos), 
has occasioned perplexity to many expositors. The 
verb, as is evident from its etymology, means Zo bound, 
Zo limit. Its active participle constitutes our English 
word orzzon—the visual boundary-line between the 
surface of the earth and the concave of the sky. This 
idea of bounding or limiting is never eliminated from 
the word. Even when the word is transferred from 
things outward and visible to things invisible and 
mental, it still preserves its radical import at the base 
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of all its developments. It means 4o mark off by 
boundaries, to separate, to part, to pass between, to 
limit, to mark off (by or to the eye of the intelligence), 
to determine (either intellectually or volitionally), ¢o 
come to a determinate conclusion, to settle (with one’s 
self), 4o fix, to ordain, to appoint, to define. In 
some of these significations the primary idea is 
sufficiently prominent, and in the others it is so 
essentially inherent, that if, in the use of analogical 
terms employed in translation, the idea of dounding, 
limiting, determining be completely lost sight of, and 
thus the mind be allowed to wander at its own sweet 
will over the entire area of import analogically sug- 
gested, a notion will be formed that is inconsistent 
with the essential nature of the word. When the word 
may be translated fo mark off, to determine, to define, 
its native force is conspicuous. But when it is de- 
sirable or convenient to render the term /o set¢é/e (with 
one’s self), to fx, to ordain, to appoint, these phrases 
must be regarded as involving some legitimate deve- 
lopment of the idea of bounding or determining ; other- 
wise justice will not be done to the original conception. 

Such being the idiosyncrasy of the word which is 
employed by the Apostle, there is unlikelihood attach- 
ing to that interpretation of the phrase which repre- 
sents it as meaning, “who was constituted God's Son.” 
Crell gives the interpretation, making doctrinal capital 
out of it. So do Schlichting and Limborch. The 
same interpretation has been revived by some modern 
expositors: by Meyer, for instance, who, however, 
modifies the apparent obnoxiousness of its doctrinal 
import by representing it as meaning, who was, 
Sor the knowledge and conviction of men, instated and 
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legitimated, installed and enthroned as God's Son. 
Fritzsche’s interpretation is nearly coincident.! So is 
Tholuck’s—that into which, in antithesis to his former 
opinion, he settled in his fourth and fifth editions. He 
distinguishes between our Lord's zdeal and his veal 
Sonship, that is, his Sonship as independent of the 
categories of time and space, and his Sonship as under 
these categories ; and he supposes, of course, that the 
latter is referred to. De Wette draws a similar distinc- 
tion, though not with the same doctrinal significance ; 
and other expositors besides. But it is a most infelici- 
tous representation and rendering; not only pregnant 
with doctrinal perplexities, but, when strictly pressed, 
philologically inconsistent with the distinctive nature 
of the word. Itshuts the door upon the idea of demar- 
cation, inherent and prominent in the essence of the 
word. And besides, it diverges far and wide from the 
import which is actually attached to the word in the 
other passages in which it occurs in the New Testament.? 

The translation of Felbinger, “who was ordained a 
son of God,” is almost equally objectionable, whether 
the ordination be regarded as something equivalent to 
appointment or as something equivalent to zvestiture. 
The Greek word has nothing in its nature that naturally 
suggests a putting in order—the fundamental idea of 
ordination. 

It is true that the term may, in some of its applica- 
tions, be freely translated ordain. It is thus rendered 
in King James’s Version, as well as by Felbinger, in 
Acts x. 42, “He commanded us to preach unto the 
people, and to testify that it is he which was ordained 


x ‘Constitutum, nimirum inter homines.”’ 
2 See Luke xxii. 22 ; Acts ii. 233 x. 423 xvii. 26, 31 ; Heb. iv. 7. 
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of God to be the judge of quick and dead.” Here the 
translation is admissible; and yet it is imperfect ; for 
the real idea of Peter is that Christ has been determz- 
nately marked off, namely, from all other beings, to be 
the Judge of quick and dead. It was in the way of 
being thus determinately marked off for the office, that 
He was ordained or appointed to it. The word receives 
the same translation in Acts xvii. 31, “He hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath ordazned ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” The Father 
marked off, from all others, for the office the Man 
whom He raised from the dead. Ovdazned is here 
admissible only as a free translation. But, as such, 
it is good; and so is appornted—the translation of 
Tyndale, the Geneva, Mace, Worsley, Wakefield. 
The idea of demarcation, however, should never be 
lost sight of. There are no other passages in the New 
Testament in which the word is translated ordain. In 
all the other instances of its occurrence it is rendered, 
in harmony with its native import, either Zo determine 
(Luke xxii. 225) Acts it. 23.4 cKk 203 Exviiee6)morea 
limit (Heb. iv. 7). 

The Vulgate translation of the word intensifies the 
idea of ordination or appointment ; it is “ predestinated.” 
It does not seem to have arisen from any tampering 
with the original text, but from the translator's imper- 
fect conception of the Apostle’s idea. He had supposed 
that the term meant ordained in the sense of fore- 
ordained. ‘The translation has occasioned almost in- 
finite annoyance to such expositors as either could not 
or would not make use of the Greek text. Thomas 
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Aquinas in particular, in his long Lection on the verse, 
twists himself writhingly hither and thither to reconcile 
the idea involved with the doctrine that our Lord 
was from eternity God's Son. After multitudinous 
distinctions he lands himself in the conclusion that 
although the person of Christ was always the Son of 
God, yet, since He was not always the Son of God in 
human nature, He might and must, as viewed in con- 
nection with this adjunct, be regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of ineffable grace, and hence as a fitting object of 
predestination. Augustine long before Aquinas, and 
Este long after him, were both of them greatly per- 
plexed. Yet Basil Cooper renders the clause, “the 
predestinate Son of God in authority,” and explains 
the passage as meaning, “predestinated before the 
world began to be the Judge of the whole earth, upon 
the resurrection of the dead, as the Son of God in 
authority.” Moses Stuart, too, convinced, as Bengel 
had been before him, that he had found in Psalm ii. 7 
the Apostle’s own key to the expression, renders it, 
“the decreed Son of God with power.” He did not 
notice that the dec7ce which the Messiah declares in the 
Psalm has not, so far as its object is concerned, a par- 
ticle of reference to his Sonship. The words, ‘Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee,” are only 
the preamble of this statute or decree. The thing de- 
creed is expressed in Verses 8 and 9. 

But why rush into mazes of exegetical, philological, 
and doctrinal perplexity? The word has manifestly 
just its natural meaning in the passage before us, who 
was marked off as God's Son in power, who was deter- 
mined to be God's Son in power—thus marked off and 
determined, Zo the observation or intellectual perception 
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of all who choose to give heed to the facts of the case. 
This, the natural and native meaning of the word, was 
seized with singular unanimity by the Greek expositors, 
though freely expressed. Chrysostom asks the ques- 
tion, “ What is this participle? What does it mean ?” 
And then he answers his own query thus: It is de- 
monstrated, manifested, determined, confessed by the 
judgment and decision of you all! The beginning, in 
particular, of his answer is admirable. It excellently 
explains, in a free and easy manner, and on other, 
though parallel, lines, the Apostle’s word. But in the 
end he rather runs off his own lines, and confounds 
what ought to be with what is. Theodoret judiciously 
confines his explanation to one parallel word, “he was 
determined and demonstrated? to be the Son of God.” 
CEcumenius gives two words on two parallel lines, 
“ demonstrated and mantfested.” 3 Theophylact explains 
the word on three parallel lines, “ demonstrated, con- 
firmed, determined.” 4+ Photius gives his explanation 
still more freely, thus: “who was made known, who 
came to the knowledge of men ;”5 running unconsciously 
into the representation of the Syriac Peshito, “was 
known.” Our English Version, got from Tyndale 
through the Geneva, “ declared to be the Son of God,” 
is too free, though lying in the right direction. It was 
Beza’s Version ; and he got it from Erasmus. Luther’s 
Version is preferable, though still too free, and though 
marred by the juxtaposition of an unfortunate indefinite 
article, “and skewn to be a Son of God.” 6 

Some, such as Sadolet, Castellio, Colenso, render the 


* dstxOevroc, amoparbévroc, KpWévroc, duooynPevrocg Tapa Te dmdvTwY yvounce 
kai Lypov. 2 arodeixOn. 3 arodexVevrog Kai dropav0évroc. 

4 aodeySéivroc, BeBawbévroc, KoOévroc. 

5 émtyvwobérroc, sic yroouw avOpwHroe iOdvroc. 

® Und erweiset ein Sohn Gottes. 
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word defned—an admirable translation, etymologically 
viewed. But conventional usage will not admit of it. 
Belsham renders it distinguished ; Umbreit, separated, 
sundered off—a strained interpretation, losing sight of 
the intended objectivity of aim, in relation to man’s 
convictions, which is embedded in the Apostle’s word. 
Stolz translates it verzfed—a good idea, but far too 
free. Van Ess renders it confirmed—also too free; 
Taylor, ascertatned—also too free. 

It is difficult to find a perfect translation, so varied 
are the relationships that get attached to corresponding 
terms in different languages. But the word determined 
is, perhaps, as good a rendering as our language can 
supply —‘‘ who was determined to be God’s Son.” The 
only objection to its use is the possible equivoque, as if 
there might be a reference to Christ’s own volitional self- 
determination, instead of that determinate marking-off 
that is realized zz the minds and Zo the minds of others. 

Our Lord was determined to be, not a son of God, but 
God's Son. We do not require to say, in our English 
idiom, the Son of God, for we can reproduce to a nicety 
the anarthrous and yet definite idea of the original. 

He was determined to be God's Son “in power.” The 
expression, 7 ower, seems to be an adjunct to the 
designation, God’s Son, and involves a tacit antithesis 
to the infirmity that was characteristic of our Lord, in 
so far as He was David's Son. 

A considerable number of expositors regard the 
phrase as connected adverbially with the participle 
determined; and hence they translate it powerfully. 
Reiche incorrectly says that Theodoret took this view. 
But it was the view in which Luther ultimately landed.! 
And it was Beza’s too 2—the view which, on the whole, 
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he preferred. It was adopted in the Geneva Version ;! 
and-in the Dutch, old, new, and newest. It is taken 
by Zinzendorf, Bolten, Koppe, Terrot, Naebe, Meyer, 
Bisping, Ewbank. Taylor takes substantially the same 
view, explaining the phrase as meaning, “in a glorious 
and convincing manner.” So Turretin—‘ modo poten- 
tissimo.” So Macknight— “with great power of 
evidence ;” Winzer—‘ita ut ejus rei plenissima et 
certissima fides ;”» Oltramare—‘ de maniére a ne laisser 
aucun doute la-dessus.” It is, however, an interpre- 
tation which derives its chief plausibility from a mis- 
taken view of the precise import of the participle. If 
the participle had, in virtue of its idiosyncrasy, literally 
meant proved, evidenced, or demonstrated, then it would 
have been natural to have represented our Lord as 
powerfully demonstrated to be God's Son, or as proved 
in a powerful manner to be God's Son. But since the 
idiosyncrasy of the participle is different, we cannot 
accept this adverbially qualitative interpretation of the 
adjunct phrase. Our Lord was distinctly and clearly, but 
not mzghtily marked off as God’s Son. He was azs- 
tinctly and clearly and convincingly, but not mzghtily 
determined to be God's Son. We do not mzgh¢zly 
determine or define, any more than we mzghtily appoint. 

Other interpreters connect the phrase with the 
participle, not qualitatively, but instrumentally, so as to 
denote the means employed to effect the specified de- 
marcation and consequent demonstration—aetermined 
zn an element of power, or by means of an exertion of 
Divine power, to be God's Son. The power referred to 
is that which was exerted in our Lord’s resurrection. 
This is the interpretation of Calvin, Locke, De Dieu, 
Bohme, Reiche, Tholuck ultimately, Olshausen, Um- 

* “Declared mightily.” 
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breit, Vaughan, &c. Chrysostom, too, followed by 
CEcumenius and Theophylact, understood the expres- 
sion instrumentally ; only he and his followers did not 
suppose that it refers to the Divine power exerted in 
our Lord's resurrection. They supposed that it refers 
to the miracles which He wrought. “Jz power,” says 
Theophylact; “that is, by the power of the miracles 
which He performed.” Theodoret likewise understood 
the phrase instrumentally, but in a method somewhat 
different. Interlacing the phrase with the immediately 
succeeding expression, he thought that the Apostle 
meant that our Lord was demonstrated to be God’s 
Son by means of the power exerted by the Holy Spirit 
after his resurrection from the dead. But all these in- 
terpretations, and others kindred to them, so far as the 
idea of the instrumentality of power is concerned, are 
objectionable in consequence of the peculiar inter-rela- 
tion of the clauses of the verse. That of Theodoret and 
that of Chrysostom proceed on the assumption that the 
following expression, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
is not antithetic to the expression in Verse 3, according 
to the flesh, but refers to the third Person of the God- 
head. And that of those who admit the antithesis 
referred to, or whose interpretation, at all events, does 
not postulate the denial of the antithesis, but who 
nevertheless suppose that the power spoken of is the 
power that was exerted in the resurrection of our 
Lord, is objectionable because of the sundering of the 
two clauses, (1) 2% ower and (2) by the resurrection of 
the dead—a sundering effected by the interjection of 
the clause, according to the Spirit of holiness. The 
clause, 27 power, we should have expected to find after 
this interjected clause, instead of before it, had the 
Apostle intended the expression to denote she power 
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which was exerted tn effecting the resurrection. ‘There 
are other reasons still, which will become apparent as 
we proceed, why we should lay aside all the phases of 
interpretation which assume that this expression, 2/7 
power, denotes the means whereby our Lord was de¢er- 
mined to be God's Son. 

It meets all the requirements of the case, if—on the 
model of such expressions as “a man zz Christ” 
(2 Cor. xii. 2), “a man wnder authority” (Matt. vill. 9), 
“a son zz faith” (1 Tim. i. 2), ‘a faithful minister 22 the 
Lord” (Eph. vi. 21)—we regard the phrase as a quali- 
tative adjunct of the expression, God's Son—‘ God's 
Son in power;” that 1s, God's Son existing in the element 
of power, God's Son in the possession of power, God's 
Son tn that state of things which ts power. 

Our Saviour, when viewed on the inferior side of 
his being, that side on which He was genealogically 
allied to David, was characterized by manifold infirmity. 
He hungered; He thirsted; He became wearied; He 
fainted. He was capable of dying. He died. He 
was crucified from weakness (éctavpé0n é£ dcOevelas). 
And when his body was buried, it was, like all other 
exanimated bodies, “sown in weakness” (1 Cor. xv. 
43). Indeed, it was a matter of high moment that we 
should not have a high priest “who could not be 
(sympathetically) touched with ¢he feeling of our in- 
jerrmitizs” (Heb. iv. 15). Hence our Saviour “took 
part of flesh and blood” (Heb. ii. 14). Nevertheless, it 
was only on the one side of his complex being—his 
theanthropic being—that there was any scope for weak- 
ness. On the other He was ever zz power. He was 
“the mighty God” (Isa. ix. 6)< He “was “the vite 
mighty ” (Rev. i. 8). He was and is “the power of 
God” (1 Cor. i. 24). He was made our great High 
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Priest “after the power of an endless life” (Heb. vii. 
16). And hence He is “aéle to save them to the 
uttermost who come unto God by him” (Heb. vii. 25). 
Even while He was on earth, He manifested, very 
gloriously, his Divine power. Thence emanated his 
miracles. “ Virtue,” that is, ower (8dvayis), “ went out 
of him” (Mark v. 30). With power (Stvauer), as well 
as with authority (€€ovcia), He “commanded the un- 
clean spirits, and they came out” of their victims (Luke 
iv. 36). He also communicated of his power to his 
disciples. He gave them power and authority over all 
demons and to cure diseases (Luke ix. 1). And, after he 
ascended, his power had still wider and more unfettered 
scope. His sceptre is “a rod of strength” (Svvdpews : see 
Psa. cx. 2). If need be, it can be “a rod of iron” (Psa. 
ii. 9). His power was exerted through his disciples in 
the working of miracles (Acts iii. 12-16). It was ex- 
perienced within them, in ethical results, which were 
akin to moral miracles. He said to Paul, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for my strength—my dvvayus— 
is made perfect in weakness.” ‘“ Most gladly, therefore,” 
continues the Apostle, “will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me” 
(2 Cor. xii. 9). He says again, in language that ex- 
hibits a glorious reflex in miniature of the Saviour’s 
omnipotence, ‘I can do all things”—all things which 
it beseems me to do—“through Christ who strengtheneth 
me” (évévvayodv7s: see Phil. iv. 13). He sought likewise 
to know moreand more the “ower of Christ's resurrec- 
tion,” which is just the power of Christ as risen (Phil. 
iii. ro). And hence both in terrestrial and in celestial 
ascriptions of praise, the words are befitting, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive | the acknowledg- 
ment of | Jower,” as well as “riches, and wisdom, and 
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strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing” (Rev. 
v.12). It is added, in Verse 13, “and every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” It is manifest 
then that, in a very emphatic sense, power belongeth to 
our Saviour. He is, in the higher element of his 
complex being, God’s Son tn power. 

The phrase, God’s Son in power, is not exactly 
equivalent to God’s powerful Son; for the expression 
7m power is not an adjective. But those expositors,. 
nevertheless, such as Melancthon, Paulus, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, who have interpreted the phrase as meaning 
God’s powerful Son, have hit the Apostle’s idea so far. 
Luther, though afterwards settling on the adverbial 
import of the phrase, took originally Melancthon’s idea, 
and translated thus, shewn to be the almighty Son of 
God. Hunnius followed Melancthon; and Pareus, and 
Sebastian Schmidt. Not a few others, while refraining 
from casting the phrase into a mere adjectival form, 
have held that it must be connected adjunctively with 
the expression, God's Son. So Sadolet, Wettstein, 
Moses Stuart, Haldane, Philippi, Mehring, &c. 


: JAMES MORISON. 


NOTE ON Yibe AND Tixvoy.—A slight inaccuracy of detail has crept 
into my article on Yise and Tékvoy, which appeared in the January 
number of this Magazine. The latter word is used of Jesus in a single 
passage: Luke il. 48, ** Som (réevov), why hast thou thus dealt with 
us?” And, in the same narrative, wéc also is applied to our Lord in 
simple reference to his boyhood. It will be seen at once that 
these exceptional instances (more particularly the former), strengthen 
the main conclusions of the article—J. Massie. 


THE WISDOM OF THE HEBREWS. 
FIRST PART. 


Tue Book of Proverbs and other parts of the Old 
Testament Scriptures often refer to what is called 
IV tsdom, and that not as a mere possession or attribute 
of an individual, but rather as the property of a class, 
and as the name given to a pursuit or tendency of the 
national mind. Certain sections of Proverbs are headed, 
“These also belong to the Wise” (Chap. xxiv. 23), zZe., 
are the fruit of their reflection, or have been uttered 
by them. It is the purpose which the author or editor 
of the Proverbs sets before himself, “to give subtlety 
to the simple, to the young man knowledge and dis- 
cretion, . . . that he may understand a proverb and 
the interpretation ; the words of the wise, and their 
dark sayings” (Chap. i. 4 foll.) The party in the State 
in the days of Jeremiah, who opposed that prophet, 
supported themselves by falling backupon distinguished 
men and classes in the State who agreed with them in 
their view of the political situation and the course that 
was best to be pursued. They said, “Come, and let 
us devise devices against Jeremiah ; for the law shall 
not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, 
nor the word from the prophet. Come, and let us smite 
him with the tongue, and let us not give heed to any 
of his words” (Jer. xviii. 18). The term Wisdom 
thus appears to describe a distinct direction of the 
MAY, 1880, 28 VOL. XI. 
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Hebrew mind, a direction marked and powerful, de- 
serving to be ranked along with the most remarkable 
characteristic of Israel, its prophecy. The direction, 
indeed, was not peculiar to the mind of Israel. It 
was one that manifested itself among the neighbouring 
peoples as well. In 1 Kings iv. 30, it is said that 
“Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the 
children of the east country, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt. For he was wiser than all men; than Ethan 
the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the 
sons of Mahol;” and in Obadiah, Verse 8, we read, 
“Shall I not in that day destroy the wise out of Edom, 
and understanding out of the mount of Esau ?” with 
which may be compared Jeremiah xlix. 7: “Is wisdom 
no more in Teman? is counsel perished from the 
prudent ? is their wisdom vanished?” This Wisdom 
of the Hebrews and other Oriental nations has been 
sompared by those who have examined its operations 
and results to the philosophy of other nations. 

The strongest things have been said on both sides 
ef the question, Whether the Hebrews possessed a 
philosophy ? The difference of opinion has partly 
arisen, as in many similar cases of dispute, from attach- 
ing different senses to the term philosophy. .C. B. 
Michaelis says, in passing in his exposition from the 
Psalter to the Proverbs, “ We step out of the closet of 
David into the porch of Solomon—to admire the son of 
the great theologian as the great philosopher.” Oetinger 
lectured on the Proverbs under the title, “ Philosophia 
sacra et applicata.” Even De Wette speaks of the 
“speculative and practical philosophy” of the Hebrews; 
and Ewald considers that, like the Greeks before 
Socrates, the Hebrews had attained at least to the 
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beginnings of a wisdom and science which, under 
favourable external circumstances, might have de- 
veloped into an independent philosophy. On the other 
hand, many writers, e.g., Ritter, give a strong verdict 
to an opposite effect. 

That the Hebrews possessed among them something 
of the nature of a philosophy, whether any remains of 
it have come down to us or not, is to be deemed prob- 
able on various considerations—such, for instance, as 
the natural tendency of the human mind to seek satis- 
fying knowledge; the example presented by other 
nations who have attained to any degree of civiliza- 
tion ; and, in particular, the keen intellectual character 
and lively sensibility to moral conditions of this people 
themselves. The mind of man, so soon as it rises 
above being engrossed by mere animal desires and the 
struggle for life, begins to exhibit a craving to compre- 
hend the things around it. And it is not satisfied with 
such a knowledge as will suffice merely to ensure per- 
sonal safety and advance material well-being. The 
operations of the mind are not utilitarian except in this 
sense, that ignorance and mystery are painful, and that 
there is keen pleasure both in the pursuit and in the 
attainment of knowledge. But no knowledge satisfies 
which is not universal, which does not comprehend all 
within it, and afford the means of explaining each 
detail in the complicated whole. The pursuit of know- 
ledge of this kind is philosophy. And it would be 
surprising if there had been no instances of it among 
a people so richly endowed, and whose literary history 
extended over so long a period. 

Perhaps it would be equally surprising if all traces 
of this direction of mind had been excluded from the 
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Holy Scriptures. For though the Bible be a practical 
book, and cannot be supposed to shew any interest in 
mere speculations that have no bearing on life, it busies 
itself more than any other book about principles that 
contain in them the germs of conduct, and about high 
generalizations that have folded up in them the details 
of human well-being and the true relations of men to 
God. Scripture certainly does not satisfy itself with 
merely giving rules according to which, if a man live, 
it will be well with him, and he will perform the part 
due from him in promoting the welfare of others ; it 
offers the grounds on which these rules are based. But 
these grounds and principles are just what the reflecting 
mind labours to reach, in order that putting them 
together it may grasp that which is the ground of all. 

Whether we consider the manner or the purpose of 
revelation, we should expect to find in Scripture traces 
of this particular direction of the mind of man. For 
as the purpose of revelation was not to educate a one- 
sided man, but to train him up on all sides of his mind 
till he should attain the fulness of the stature of the 
perfect man, so it was its manner to lay hold of every 
part of him, presenting itself to that side of his nature 
which was open and fitted to receive it. For the re- 
vealing Spirit was, in a certain sense, an indwelling 
Spirit, uniting Himself intimately with all the highest 
affections and noblest aspirations of the men whose 
minds He illuminated. And these men were not 
persons who stood as mere objective instruments to. 
the people whom they addressed; they were of the 
people ; the life of the people that flowed through the 
general mass only reached its flood-tide in them. Every 
feeling of the people, every movement of life at its. 
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very lowest stratum, sent its impulse up to them; every 
hope or fear was reflected in their heart: and with all 
these movements and these reflected emotions, shared 
with so true and quick a sensibility, the Spirit of reve- 
lation, which was not a Spirit of knowledge merely, 
but of life, sympathized and, if the word can be used, 
coalesced ; and, by that ineffable mode in which He 
unites with men’s minds, used them as channels through 
which advancing knowledge and deeper rest were 
communicated. The people of Israel, as the Church 
of God, lived a profound life; in its outstanding men 
that life was at its profoundest and broadest ; and as 
at the first the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters that covered the earth, so He moved upon 
that unquiet sea of the Church’s mind, agitated with 
emotions, with presentiments, with fears, with specula- 
tions ; and out of them all brought forth more perfect 
forms of truth and a fuller religious life. Why that 
which we are accustomed to consider not the least 
noble capacity of the human mind, the capacity of 
speculation upon the mysteries of the world and the 
soul, should be excluded as an organ of revelation, 
when other high capacities, such as that of intuition, 
are included, would be hard to guess. ‘There is no 
doubt an irreverent speculation, an impious pressing 
upon the threshold of the unrevealed, which touches 
too nearly the Majesty of Heaven, and which, like the 
desire of the wicked, the Lord will thrust back (Prov. 
x. 3); but that reverent following upon the tracks 
of his feet, or that listening with eagerness, though in 
awe, to the far-off thunder of his power, with an irre- 
pressible longing to come unto his place and be satis- 
fied with his likeness—this cannot be displeasing to 
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Him, nor be too much tainted with human pace to be 
serviceable as a channel of revelation. 

And if we consider another point in the manner of 
revelation and the condition of the Church under it, 
namely, the gradual and broken way in which it was 
communicated, we shall see that the effect must have 
been to stimulate the reflective and speculative side of 
the mind. God spake at sundry times and in divers 
manners. Only a fragment, not the whole round of a 
truth, was given at once. Light was thrown only on 
one side of a situation; the other sides were left en- 
veloped in darkness. Even if light enough was shed 
for the immediate need, speedily higher needs arose, 
and men went straining their eyes into the darkness 
that still remained. There is yet even to ourselves, 
who possess the whole body of revealed truth, many a 
question over which obscurity continues to hang. 

There must have been, too, in Israel, to some ex- 
tent, that condition and direction of mind which has 
been such a striking phenomenon in the history of the 
Christian Church, especially in the Middle Ages, but 
in some measure at all times—the dogmatic direction of 
mind, the tendency to seize upon external and positive 
truth like that given in revelation, and not only to 
systematize it, but to bring it into connection with the 
general principles of thinking of the human mind. 
This tendency was probably less observable among the 
Hebrews than it is among peoples of the Western 
world. And the comparative want of it was one thing 
which particularly fitted this people to have committed 
to them the oracles of God. They were content to 
preserve and retain them in a more purely objective 
form than more speculative nations might have done. 


’ 
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But the direction of mind referred to cannot have been 
altogether wanting. The mind cannot be kept from 
exercising itself upon outward and positive truth. It 
seeks to reconcile the data of this kind of truth with 
itself and with principles of which it is already in 
possession. The truths which it receives on external 
authority it endeavours to verify by combining them 
with other truths, or forcing them up under general 
forms which it has already constructed or constructs 
instinctively. This process is quite compatible with 
faith in the external authority, although a strong faith 
may keep it in the background. But in times of per- 
plexity, of which there were many in the history of 
the ancient Church, when problems of Providence 
pressed hard upon the heart, and faith wavered or 
declined, this instinctive tendency of the mind would 
reassert itself. It is always interesting to observe how 
faith and knowledge adjust themselves here where so 
much is unknown. When that which is in part shall 
be done away, and we shall know even as we are 
known, this instinctive desire of the mind for self- 
verifying knowledge may have full satisfaction, and the 
only link that binds us to God will be love. But this 
legitimate tendency which has exercised itself in se 
remarkable a manner in the Christian Church, in con- 
nection with a completed revelation, must have shewn 
itself in some degree in the ancient Church; and, 
operating in the midst of a revelation not complete, 
but only in process of being communicated, it is not 
unnatural to suppose that it may have exerted ar 
influence on the form of some parts of Divine truth. 

From the foregoing allusions a general idea may be 
gathered of what elements of a philosophic direction 
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of mind probably existed among the people of Israel ; 
and it may also appear from them in what sense we 
are to accept the contradictory statements of those who 
assign and those who deny to the Hebrews the posses- 
sion of a philosophy. The Hebrew Wisdom differed 
from the Greek or any other secular philosophy in 
two important particulars: first, in the point from 
which it set out; and consequently, second, in its 
method. Greek philosophy was the operation, or the 
result of the operation, of the reason of man upon the 
sum of things. It threw the entire universe into its 
crucible at once. It had to operate upon the unre- 
solved unanalyzed whole. Its problem was: Given 
the complex whole of existence, to frame such a con- 
ception of it as shall be satisfying to the mind, and 
contain an explanation within it. Its object was to 
observe the streams of tendency, and, by following 
them up against the current, to reach the one source 
which sent them all forth, Thus to name God was 
its latest achievement. Philosophy has to reach, to 
create, God for itself; or, at least, to discover and set 
Him apart from the involutions and flux of the universe. 
It has mostly failed in this, being unable to effect the 
analysis, and the residuum of its efforts has been, either 
a world without a God, or rather, a world the order in 
which reflects itself in the human mind in an image or 
idea called God; or else, a God without a world, or 
rather, a God who is the world, and is conscious of 
Himself in the human mind. But the problem of the 
Hebrew wisdom was quite different. It started with 
this analysis already effected, effected so long ago, and 
with such a firmness and decisiveness, that the two 
elements, God and the world, stood apart with a force 
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of contrariety so direct that even the imagination 
could not induce them to commingle or become con- 
fused. Hebrew thought was at the source to begin 
with ; and, instead of following the currents upwards, 
it had the easier task of descending them, and seeing 
how they subdivided and ramified till they flowed 
under all things. Thus the efforts of the Wise Man 
were not directed towards the discovery of God, whom 
he did not know; what occupied him everywhere was 
the recognition of God, whom he knew. As he looked 
upon the world with its changing phenomena, or ob- 
served life and society with its varying aspects, he 
recognized the power within which threw up all these 
changes upon the surface of things to be a present 
God. Very fascinating it must have been toa religious 
mind, starting with the knowledge of God and the 
great principles of moral order which revelation gave 
him, thus to trace God and the operation of these prin- 
ciples everywhere; to feel the pulses of his will throb- 
bing in everything ; to observe his purpose effectuating 
itself with a silent irreversible energy, lifting up all 
things upon its bosom like a rising tide, and bearing 
them in towards a shore which, however thick the 
mists that hung over it at present might be, would be 
clearly seen and reached at last. The Hebrew philo- 
sopher never ascended from nature or life to God; he 
always came down from God upon life: and his wisdom 
consisted in detecting and observing the verification of 
his principles of religion or morals in the world and 
the life of men. Hence the Proverbs of Solomon or 
others of the Wise are not popular sayings, as proverbs 
are with us, shrewd or lively condensations of human 
wisdom in the mere region of secular life; they are, 
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for the most part, embodiments of some truth of religion 
or morals, statements of how such truths may be 
observed verifying themselves in life and society. 
But this essential difference between the Wisdom of 
Israel and secular philosophy, the latter being a process 
of discovery, while the Wisdom was one of recognition, 
had, of course, an effect upon the method. The Wisdom 
had strictly no method. Asa principle already known 
was observed verifying itself in some form or other, 
that form was seized and set apart in a single gnome 
or proverb. No doubt in the oldest form of the Wisdom, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, especially those from the 
tenth Chapter onwards, there is such a multiplicity 
of these distinct and separate photographs that they 
might now be classified almost into a system. In 
that quiet and happy time when the nation had peace 
without, and society and life had free scope to display 
their characteristics, both in religion and the arts of 
peace at home and in commerce abroad, the reflective 
mind of the Wise Man had under its eye the most 
abundant materials for the widest and most varied 
generalizations. And these opportunities were not 
neglected. In these most ancient proverbs there is 
a nearer approach to reflective observation in a 
methodical way, and for the mere pleasure of the 
thoughtful religious mind, than we find anywhere else. 
But the train of reflection, being religious and prac- 
tical, was usually set in motion only by something per- 
sonal. Some crisis in the religious life occurred, some 
point of God’s dealing was covered with obscurity ; 
and the Wise Man’s mind threw itself upon the pro- 
blem with an energy and a passion which only a 
matter of life and death could inspire. Hence the 
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Hebrew Wisdom is characterized by a personal in- 
terest in the questions debated very different from the 
objective coldness of ordinary speculation, and by an 
earnestness which has nothing in it of the gaiety of the 
Socratic banter. 

The nature of the Hebrew Wisdom will now be 
apparent. It is not a view of the universe distinct 
from God, much less a view of God distinct from the 
universe; it is a view of the universe with God in- 
dwelling it. The term Wisdom, however, is used in 
various ways to express modifications of this general 
idea. 

First, the world, and every phenomenon and oc- 
currence in it, may be considered in an objective way, 
out of all relation to the mind of man as comprehend- 
ing it or taking up any moral position in regard to it. 
Every separate thing that is, or that occurs, may be 
considered as an expression of God, as a manifestation 
of his will or purpose or efficiency, or, in short, of 
Himself. Man, and the human reason, and the moral 
order of social life, and the rewards or punishments 
of conduct in prosperity or misfortune, every individual 
thing, in short, whether in the physical world or in the 
conscious life of man, may be regarded as a pheno- 
menon behind which lies a reality, which is God. 
“The ear which hears and the eye which sees, God 
made them both.” “The poor and the money-lender 
meet, the creator of them both is the Lord.” “The 
blessing of the Lord maketh rich, and labour addeth 
nothing therewith.” The highest generalization of 
this conception is contained in such expressions as 
these: “ The Lord hath made all things answering to 
their end” (Prov. xvi. 4); “ He hath made everything 
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beautiful in its time” (Eccles. iii. 11) ; and the state- 
ment which, in the mouth of the Preacher, has a 
slight tone of fatalism in it: “To everything there 
is a season, and a time to every matter under the 
heaven” (Eccles. iii. 1 foll:) For, here, the fact that 
human life is conscious or voluntary does not come 
into consideration. It is a phenomenon among other 
phenomena; and, behind it or beneath it, the efficient 
reality is God. But of course it is not in separate 
occurrences or in individual phenomena merely that 
God exhibits Himself. His manifestations taken to- 
gether form a unity. The world, as an orderly whole, 
is the expression of God’s mind ; it embodies and ex- 
presses God, and his character, and his thought, and 
his method. The world with God immanent in it, con- 
sidered in itself as an objective thing, is Wisdom. This 
is the Dzvzne Wisdom. 

Further, the world being a unity, animated by Divine 
principles, of which all its phenomena are embodi- 
ments, these principles may be regarded as an arti- 
culated organized whole, outside of God Himself, the 
expression of his mind, but having an existence of its 
own alongside of God. The unity of thought and 
efficiency that animates and operates the world may be 
abstracted from God, the actual living Operator. Thus 
there arises the conception of an idea of the universe 
or world-plan, which however is not a mere thought 
or purpose, but an efficiency as well. On account of 
the powerful efficiency of God, this plan or organism 
of principles, which is the expression of God’s mind 
and power, may be idealized and regarded as animated 
and active, and have consciousness attributed to it; 
and, being a thing of which God Himself is conscious, 
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seeing He does not work blindly, but sets before his 
own mind what He does, it may become the fellow of 
God: and on account of the free irresistible way in 
which it realizes itself in creation, and particularly in 
the economy of man, it may be described ‘as “ playing” 
before God in the joyous consciousness of power and 
capacity, and having its delights with the children of 
men. This is the Divine Wisdom as it appears in 
Proverbs (Chaps. i.ix.); and this remarkable con- 
ception is the contribution which the literature of the 
Wisdom furnishes to the christology of the Old 
Testament. 

But, second: though this universal plan of God 
effectuates itself in all things, and in man no less 
than in other things, it was not meant to lie outside 
of man’s mind or effectuate itself in him unconsciously 
as it does in other things. His peculiarity is that he 
is capable of understanding it, and can by the free 
exercise of his will throw himself into its current and 
thereby realize it in himself voluntarily. His relation 
to it is a relation on two sides—one intellectual and 
one religious. He can comprehend it, and he can 
accept it, and harmonize his will and conduct with it. 
This is man’s wisdom. It has both a theoretical and 
a practical side. But these two are rarely kept apart ; 
for it is a fundamental position that the theoretical 
comprehension of God’s purpose is only possible to 
those who morally are in harmony with it: “ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” which means 
both that to have the fear of the Lord is a necessary 
equipment to enable one to enter upon the speculative 
study of his ways (for to be in harmony with Him is 
surely necessary in order to understand Him), and also 
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that the fear of the Lord is the first step in practical 
wisdom. Hence the singular fact that in the Hebrew 
Wisdom one set of terms does service to express both 
the intellectual and the moral wisdom. The “ wise” 
man means the righteous man, the “fool” is one who 
is godless. Intellectual terms that describe knowledge 
are also moral terms describing life. Only on rare 
occasions is a distinction drawn between the theore- 
tical and practical wisdom. When the Hebrew Sage 
found himself completely baffled before some myste- 
rious Providence, as Job did, then he despaired of a 
speculative wisdom; and, renouncing the task of 
understanding God’s ways, fell back upon the sure 
and immovable first principle of practical wisdom : 
“Surely there is a vein for the silver and a place 
for gold where they fine it; iron is taken out of the 
earth, and brass molten out of the stone; man setteth 
an end to darkness, and searcheth out all perfection ; 
. .. but where shall wisdom be found, and where is 
the place of understanding ? The Depth sayeth, It 
is not in me, and the Sea saith, It is not with me. . . 
Abaddon and Death say, We have heard the report 
thereof with our ears. God understandeth the way 
thereto, and he knoweth the place thereof... . But 
unto man he hath said, Behold the fear of the Lord 
that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is under- 
standing” (Job xxviii.) 

The doctrine of the Divine Wisdom, as it appears 
in the first nine chapters of Proverbs, forms a well- 
defined subject in itself. The discussion of it will 
occupy the last of the Papers on Wisdom here begun. 
The Human Wisdom naturally has a history which 
reflects, in some degree, the conditions of life and 
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thought among the people of Israel in various stages 
of their national existence. And this paper may be 
closed with an attempt at a classification, in a rude and 
general way, of the forms in which it appears. 

It may be difficult to say what department of modern 
thought this Wisdom most nearly resembles. But it 
can readily be seen that the Wisdom, starting with 
certain conceptions of God and his character and pur- 
poses, and his relations to the world and man, supplied 
by revelation, came practically to be a doctrine of 
Providence in an universal sense. What the Wise Man 
observed or recognized in the world and the life of 
men was: God fulfilling Himself in many ways. But 
his ideas of God and of his plan were not discovered 
by him in the world; they were given in the Law, 
and were @ friorz principles with which he came down 
upon the world and life; which he saw realized there, 
or which after a time he failed to see realized; and in 
his success or failure to see them realized is found the 
principle according to which the phases of the Human 
Wisdom may be classified. 

1. In the first form in which the Wisdom appears 
(for example, in Proverbs, Chap. x. foll.), there is a 
complete harmony between principles and manifesta- 
tion. The Wise Man has a certain conception of God, 
of his method of government, of his relations to men, 
and of their life; and he beholds these principles 
everywhere receiving perfect illustration. The current 
of principle realizes itself in all circumstances ; it flows 
on smooth and straight, unruffled and uncircuitous. 
The history of events and the life of man shews a 
perfect equation between occurrence and_ principle. 
External providence and God as conceived are in 
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complete accord. Naturally, in an universalistic view 
of the world, the question of evil and its consequences, 
and its relations to God, conceived as just in operation 
as well as mind, occupies a large place. So, too, does 
the question of human prudence, of sense and intel- 
ligence. Now in this stage of the Wisdom that always 
happens to men which the principle demands should 
happen. Exceptions do not occur :—‘ Behold, the 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: much 
more the wicked and the sinner” (Prov. xi. 31). “The 
fear of the Lord addeth length of days: but the years 
of the wicked shall be shortened” (Chap. x. 27). 
“ Riches profit not in the day of wrath: but righteous- 
ness delivereth from death” (Chap: xi.) 4).-°“ Phe 
Lord hath made all things answering their end.” “He 
that handleth a matter wisely shall find good: and 
whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he” (Chap. xvi. 
4, 20). The Wise Man goes about among men, putting 
his finger everywhere down upon reality, on that, 
whatever it be, great or small, which has come from 
God, and shews how in life it fulfils itself. 

2. The second form in which the Wisdom appears 
offers a great contrast to this former one. This is the 
era of principles ; exceptions do not occur or are un- 
heeded. Now commences a deadly struggle between 
the mind filled with principles, and phenomena in Pro- 
vidence which seem to contradict them. And here 
the Wisdom contracts itself, and becomes a philosophy 
of Providence in the narrower sense ; that is, a theodicy. 
It moves now almost exclusively on the line of the 
question of the Divine retributive righteousness in 
its two sides. God's external providence was found 
to be out of harmony with the necessary conception 
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of God. Now the Oriental thinker had not that 
convenient ¢ertzum guia which we have learned to 
intercalate between ourselves and God, to which we 
give the vague name of Providence, meaning by that 
a great universal scheme, pursuing vast ends on general 
principles, in the midst of whose gigantic march towards 
the securing of its broad purposes, smaller infractions 
of law, and a certain neglect of the individual, or a 
treatment of him in the interests of the whole, are to 
be expected. To the Eastern mind God and history, 
God and occurrences, were in immediate connection. 
God did all that was done, and did it immediately. 
Accordingly the Wise Man, amidst his other observa- 
tions, began to take note of two points which greatly 
disquieted him : he saw the wicked prosperous, and he 
saw the righteous begging their bread. Or, on a wider 
scale, he saw the gigantic idolatries of the heathen 
world triumphing over God's people and treading them 
in the dust. It was a mote that troubled his mind’s 
eye, and he made desperate efforts to cast it out. And 
it isa most interesting study to move along the portions 
of Scripture containing a record of these efforts, and 
observe how pious men were enabled to accommodate 
themselves to the mystery: what old principle they 
fell back upon ; or what new insight into God’s provi- 
dence was granted to them, when they went into the 
sanctuaries of God; or how sometimes the speculative 
darkness remained impenetrable, and they sought to 
realize to themselves the consciousness of God's 
presence in spite of it: “ Nevertheless I am continually 
with thee” (Psa. Ixxiii. 23). What adds so much to 
the pathos of the complaints and the demeanour of the 
pious Wise Man amidst these problems is just this, 
VO KI 24 
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that, being accustomed from the nature of his dispen- 
sation to see his principles verify themselves in life 
externally, when a calamity befell him, it not only 
created a speculative difficulty, but it reacted upon his 
personal relations to God and threw a cloud over 
them. The various considerations through which the 
Wise Man, in presence of the prosperity of the wicked 
or the calamity of the just, was enabled to reach peace, 
will come up for discussion afterwards. They were in 
the main practical, and scarcely touched the principle. 
The Wise Men moved the difficulty onward from stage 
to stage, till at length they pushed it across the borders 
of this life altogether; and then the Wisdom expanded 
into an eschatology. The parts of Scripture where 
this second form of the Wisdom appears are such 
Psalms as xxxvii., xxxix., xlix., Ixxiii., and the Book 
of Job. 

3. The third form of the Wisdom is that which 
appears in Ecclesiastes. It is not meant to be implied, 
apart from discussion, by this classification that these 
three forms follow one another historically. There is 
always a certain precariousness in arguing from the 
degree of development of a truth in Scripture towards 
the era in history at which it appeared. Where there 
are so many writers concerned much may depend upon 
the power and idiosyncrasy of the writer; and in that 
kind of truth with which the Wisdom is occupied, 
namely, generalizing on Providence, the subjective 
feelings of the author are very influential, because they 
colour what is outside with the gloomy or sunny hues 
of the mind itself. A great deal also is dependent 
upon the particular crisis in the people's history on 
which the writer was commissioned to shed light. 
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And from the nature of Scripture we must always be 
ready to recognize an element in it which refuses to 
accommodate itself to what we might consider before- 
hand would be the way in which truth would develop 
itself. The classification here given, therefore, does 
not forestall the question of the age of Ecclesiastes, 
but leaves it open, as well as the question of the age 
of Job and the Psalms referred to. 

The problem of Ecclesiastes is being treated in the 
pages of this Journal at present by a more skilful hand 
than mine, and I am absolved from the obligation of 
attempting a particular handling of it. It is enough 
to indicate its relation in a general way to the two 
phases of the Wisdom already mentioned. The con- 
dition of things in the Book seems to be this. All 
the principles of the Wisdom as they appear in 
Proverbs are still maintained. Again, all the problems 
of the second phase of the Wisdom are still present, 
and in what seems an aggravated form. But the 
attitude of the author towards these problems is quite 
different. He no more launches himself against the 
difficulties, determined to remove them and equate 
occurrences with principles. The difficulties are not 
to be removed; and he sets himself to utilize them. 
These problems are no more regarded as intruders, 
obstacles to the clear and far perspective of the Wise 
Man’s eye, which he resents and must level at all costs ; 
they are permanent elements of the landscape. And 
the writer heaps consideration upon consideration 
partly to turn them to account positively, and partly to 
ease the pressure which they exerted on his heart or 
on the hearts of others. There is, of course, a deeper 
element in Ecclesiastes—a tone of mind out of which 
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all these efforts raise themselves or into which they 
again fall back. This tone is not scepticism so much 
as weariness and a paralyzing sense of human power- 
lessness. This temperament must have been natural to 
the author, though it was aggravated by the evil con- 
dition of the world in his day. But his temper found 
nourishment both in the principles of the Wisdom and 
in its problems; and he was nearly carried away, on 
the one hand, by a sense of dependence upon God and 
his overpowering efficiency which was abject, and, on 
the other, by a sense of the crushing evils and mass of 
the world which was overwhelming ; and, between the 
two, human prostration was complete. 

There are in this way three aspects of the Human 
Wisdom. 

First, the period of principles, without exceptions. 
Such a period was needful to begin with, in order that 
positive general truths regarding God’s government 
and human life should be well lodged in the minds of 
the people. 

Second, the period of difficulties and exceptions. 
Here the principles are still so powerful that the ex- 
ceptions are felt to be intolerable, and are flung, in 
general with a certain violence, out of the way. But 
the principles begin to raise questions, and in conse- 
quence to suffer modification through a more extended 
observation of actual life. 

Third, the period of comparative quiescence in the 
presence of difficulties, which are themselves drawn 
into the general scheme, and shewn, as parts of it, to 
have their own utility. A. B. DAVIDSON. 
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{Ir has been well observed by Mommsen that the 
foundation of Alexandria was as great an event in 
the history of the people of Israel as the conquest of 
Jerusalem. It must indeed have seemed to many 
Israelites more fraught with danger than with hope. 
Never before had Paganism presented itself to their 
nation in so attractive a guise. Would their religion 
exhibit sufficient power of resistance on a foreign soil ? 
The fears, however, were groundless; at any rate, for 
a considerable time. The forms of Egyptian-Jewish 
literature might be foreign, but its themes were wholly 
national. Even in that highly original synthesis of 
Jewish, Platonic, and Stoic elements—the Book of 
Wisdom—the Jewish spirit is manifestly predominant. 
In Palestine there was also a Hellenic movement, 
though less vigorous and all-absorbing than in Egypt. 
Without a spontaneous manifestation of Jewish sym- 
pathy, Antiochus Epiphanes would never have made 
his abortive attempt to Hellenize Judea. Girt round 
by a Greek population, the Palestinian Jews, in spite 
of Ezra’s admirable organization, could not entirely 
resist the assaults of Hellenism. It is probable that 
not merely Greek language, but Greek philosophy, 
exerted a charm on some of the clearest Jewish in- 
tellects. But we are within the bounds of acknow- 
ledged fact in asserting that the ardour of Judean 
piety, at least in the highest class, greatly cooled in 
the age subsequent to Ezra’s, and in ascribing this to 
Greek influences. The High Priest Simeon II.! (ac. 


* The Mishna (Pirke Aboth, i. 2) ascribes this saying to Simeon the Righteous : 
«On three things the world standeth—revelation, worship, and the bestowal of 
kindnesses, 
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226-198), surnamed the Righteous (z.¢., the strict ob- 
server of the Law), of whom so glowing an account is 
given by Sirach (Chap. 1.), is the chief exception to 
this degeneracy; yet he was powerless to stem the 
revolutionary current even within his own family. His 
cousin Joseph was the notorious farmer of the taxes of 
Palestine, who by his public and private immorality ! 
sapped the very foundations of Jewish life, while two 
of Simeon’s sons, Jason and Menelaus, became the 
traitorous High Priests who promoted the paganizing 
movement under Antiochus. It is well known that 
many critics refer the Book of Ecclesiastes to the 
period immediately preceding this great movement. 
The deep and almost philosophical character of the 
unknown author's meditations seems to be in harmony 
with this date. On the other hand, there is the well- 
ascertained fact that the Book of Sirach shews no 
trace of really philosophical thought: it is simply a 
new version of the more ordinary proverbial morality. 
It is to this book that the following pages are devoted. 
Nothing is more remarkable (and it ought to make us 
cautious how we infer dates from internal evidence) 
than the appearance of such a book at such a time. 
The date of Sirach has been disputed, but without 
much reason. Sirach’s grandson, who translated the 
book from Hebrew into Greek, informs us in the Pro- 
logue that he came to Egypt in the thirty-eighth year 
of King Euergetes. Now Euergetes II., who is here 
referred to, began to reign jointly with his brother 
Philometor in B.c. 170, so that the translator's arrival 
in Egypt falls within the year 132. The composition 
of the book may therefore be approximately dated 


* See Josephus, Antiquities, xii. 4. 
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about fifty years earlier—say, 180. The name of the 
author in full was Jeshua (Jesus) the son of Sira (Sirach), 
but he may be called Sirach for shortness, this being the 
form of his family name in the Greek translation. He 
tells us himself that he was of Jerusalem; that from 
his youth up his desire was for wisdom; that he 
laboured earnestly in searching for her; and that 
the Lord gave him a tongue for his reward (Chap. 
l. 27; li.) We should, however, be wrong in inferring 
from the latter statement that Sirach was a markedly 
original writer. In metaphorical language he thus de- 
scribes the nature of his work (Chap. xxxili. 16)— 

I too, as the last, bestowed zeal, 

And as one who gleaneth after the vintage ; 


By the blessing of the Lord I was the foremost, 
And as a grape-gatherer did I fill the wine-press. 


Sirach, then, was a collector of proverbs, and he found 
that most of the current wise sayings had been already 
gathered. It is conceivable therefore that he may have 
incorporated older collections, though, if he has done 
so, he has at the same time modified the earlier work, 
and intermixed it with proverbs of his own. The most 
peculiar passage, both in tone and in contents, is the 
vivid personification of Divine Wisdom in Chapter 
xxiv. I-22, which stands out strikingly from the rest, 
and has even been thought to present affinities to the 
Alexandrine school of interpretation. At the end of 
Chapter xliii. the gnomic style ceases. The writer 
seems to have felt that the taste for proverbs was 
declining, and so he appends a panegyric of ‘‘famous 
men” (Chaps. xliv.—l.), from Enoch to Simeon the 
Righteous, whose imposing appearance and beneficent 
rule is described with the enthusiasm of a contem- 
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porary. It is well worth the student's while to examine 
the contents of this roll of honour. A few corrections 
of the text may be noticed as a preliminary. At 
Chapter xlviii. 116, the Greek has, “for we shall 
surely live (again).” But the Latin has, “nam nos 
vita vivimus tantum, post mortem autem non erit tale 
momen nostrum.” There is good reason in this in- 
stance, as we shall see presently, to prefer the reading 
of the Latin to that of the Greek. At Chapter I. 1, 
after “son of Onias,” it is well to remove the abrupt- 
ness of the transition by inserting from the Syriac, 
“was the greatest of his brethren and the crown of his 
people.” At Chapter.1. 26 (27), for “Samaria” we 
should probably read “Seir” (else how will there be 
three nations ?), and for “foolish,” “ Amoritish” (with 
the Ethiopic version and Ewald, comp. Ezek. xvi. 3). 
Turning to the names of the heroes commemorated, it 
is startling to find no mention made of Moses and 
Ezra, the founder and the restorer of Jewish religion. 
Aaron, on the other hand, is celebrated in no fewer 
than eighteen verses. The omission of Ezra may be 
explained by the author's deficient sympathy with the 
students of Scripture (the Sd/év7m, or “scribes”) whose 
type and leader was Ezra, and who seem to have held 
a doctrine of the continuity of inspiration, and the pre- 
sence of the Inspiring Spirit with the Church, analogous 
to that of broader students of Christian theology, but 
not without its dangers both in Sirach’s time and in 
our own. Sirach may be taken as a type of those less 
highly cultured but far from useless theologians who 
retard and hang upon the skirts of their more progres- 
sive brethren. The omission of Moses simply shews 
the completeness of the triumph of the restored Mosaic 
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law. The panegyric seems to have originally closed with 
the ancient liturgical formula in Verses 22-24. But 
the writer could not resist the temptation of giving a 
side-blow to the hated Samaritans (those “ half-Jews,” 
as Josephus the historian calls them), called forth 
perhaps by the dispute respecting the rival temples 
held at Alexandria before Ptolemy Philometor.! The 
last Chapter of all (Chap. li.) contains the aged author’s 
final leave-taking. It is a prayer of touching sincerity 
and much biographical interest. The immediateness 
of the religious sentiment is certainly greater in this 
late “ gatherer” than in many of the earlier proverb- 
writers. 

Sirach is one of those “wise men” to whom so 
large a part was entrusted of the religious education 
of the Jewish people. The very fact that ‘“ wise men” 
still exist so long after the time of their prototype, 
Solomon, proves that their activity was an integral 
part of the Jewish national life. As I have said else- 
where, the better class of “wise men” gave an inde- 
pendent support to the nobler class of prophets. With 
their divinely ordained peremptory style, the prophets 
would never have succeeded in implanting a really 
vigorous religion had not the “wise men,” with their 
more conciliatory and individualizing manner of teach- 
ing, supplemented their endeavours. The Babylonian 
exile introduced a great change into the habits of the 
““wise men,” who became thenceforward not so much 
the consulting moral physicians of the people as writers 
on popular moral ethics. Such was Sirach. In his 
tone of thought, moreover, Sirach differs greatly from 
the “wise men” of old, even the best of whom speak as 


t Josephus, Antiguzties, xill. 3, 4. 
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if they held rather loosely to the outward embodiment 
of religion. Sirach, however, recommends the punctual 
observance of rites and ceremonies, though he ranks 
the moral part of the law highest (Chap. xxxv.), and 
never loses an opportunity of denouncing anger, pride, 
and slothfulness, and commending the opposite virtues. 
He is anxiously orthodox, from his own point of view, 
which is the Sadducean, and not the Pharasaic. The 
doctrines of the Satan! and the Resurrection, which he 
probably regarded somewhat as we regard the “ deve- 
lopments” of the Papal Church, he appears studiously 
to ignore—more especially the latter—and he thereby 
puts himself into direct opposition to the mass of the 
Jewish Church. For though not the invention (as 
M. Renan would have it) of the Maccabean period, 
there can be no doubt that the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection became then for the first time an article of the 
popular creed. Instead of the “awakening to ever- 
lasting life” (Dan. xii. 2), it is the peaceful but hope- 
less life of the spirits in Shedl to which he resignedly 
looks forward. 


Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light, 

And weep for the fool, for he wanteth understanding : 
Make little weeping for the dead, for he is at rest, 

But the life of the fool is worse than death.? 


This, however orthodox (as former generations had 
counted orthodoxy), was rank Sadduceanism, and hence 
(for how otherwise to interpret the glosses of the Greek 


* True, the Greek version of Sirach has, at xxi. 27, the words, ‘‘ When the un- 
godly curseth the Satan, he curseth his own soul ;” but ‘‘the Satan” may here 
be synonymous with the depraved will, the yéer va (this seems to have Talmudic 
authority). It is also possible however that the word in the original meant 
‘opponent in a suit.” Comp. Psa. cix. 6. 


* Chap. xxii. 11. Comp. xvii. 27, 28, 30. Contrast the glowing language of 
the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon,” iii. 1-4. 
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and Syriac versions of xlviii. 1141 it is difficult to see) 
very early readers of Sirach, especially perhaps well- 
meaning but unscrupulous Christian readers, effected an 
entrance for their cherished beliefs by violence. 

Another point on which Sirach is equally orthodox, 
or, as others doubtless called it, reactionary, is the con- 
nection between piety and temporal prosperity. He 
really seems to be no more troubled by doubts on this 
ancient doctrine—if the word may be used—than the 
author of the wonderfully beautiful, but in this respect 
naively simple, introduction to the Book of Proverbs 
(Prov. i—ix.) This was strange indeed under his cir- 
cumstances, and not altogether creditable; one may 
add that this of itself seems a sufficient justification of 
the exclusion of his book from the Canon. How 
striking and painful is the contrast between Josephus’ 
vivid and truthful comparison of Judza at this period 
to “a ship in a storm, tossed by the waves on both 
sides,”? and that proverb of Sirach, worthy, considering 
the times, of the “miserable comforters” of Job— 

The gift of the Lord remaineth with the godly, 
And his favour bringeth prosperity for ever.3 

In short, Sirach represents the reconciliation between 
the practical ethics of the inspired “wise men” of old 
and the all-embracing demands of the Law. Himself 
only in a comparatively low sense inspired—for we 


* The Syriac has, “Nevertheless, he dieth not, but liveth in life.” The Greek 
version has been quoted in a previous page. Also the Latin, which probably corre- 
sponds most to the original. There was obviously a strong interest in uttering 
such a statement as ‘‘nam nos vita vivimus tantum,” &c., though it accords with 
Sirach’s language elsewhere. 

2 Antiquities, xii. 3, 3. By all means read the whole passage. 

3 Chap. xi. 17; comp. ii. 7, &c.; xvi. 6, &c.; xl. 13, 14. There are, however, 
passages in which Sirach betrays some little feeling of the practical difficulties of 
the older form of the doctrine of retribution ; see xxxy. 18 [xxxil. 18]. 
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should not hastily reject his claim to a “tongue” from 
above—he did nothing, on the ethical side, but repeat 
the old truths in their old forms, though one gladly 
admits that he shews a genuine and unassumed interest 
in the varieties of human character. But on the re- 
ligious side he is really in a certain sense original, in 
so far as he combines the traditional “wisdom” with a 
sympathetic insight into the established forms of re- 
ligion, such as the older “wise men” scarcely possessed. 
By Greek philosophy Sirach, as far as we can see, was 
wholly uninfluenced. 

And yet Sirach cannot have been entirely unac- 
quainted with Greek culture, in the more general sense 
of that word. He tells us himself that he had travelled 
and learned many things (Chap. xxxiv. g-11); and 
from Chapter xxxix. 4 we may even infer that he had 
appeared at court, where probably his life was en- 
dangered by calumnious accusations (li. 6). There, 
perhaps, he acquired his taste for the Greek style of 
banquet, with its airy talk and accompaniment of 
music, a taste which seems to have inspired a piquant 
piece of advice to the kill-joys of his time, who insisted 


on talking business out of season (xxxii. 3-5)— 


Speak, O elder, with accurate knowledge, for it beseemeth thee, 
But be not a hindrance to music.* 

When playing is going on, do not pour out talk; 

And show not thyself inopportunely wise. 

A seal-ring of carbuncle set in gold, 

[Such is] a concert at a banquet of wine. 


In a similar mood he writes (xiv. 14)— 


Defraud not thyself of a joyous day, 
And let not a share of a lawful pleasure escape thee. 


¥ i ‘ ‘ >? a: ee S <li c 7 ay ‘ We ” 
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Greek music was known in Palestine very shortly afterwards will be inferred by some 
at least of my readers from the Greek names of musical instruments in the Book of 
Daniel. How to escape this inference the present writer knoweth not. 
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But his tone is commonly more serious. Though no 
ascetic, he cautions his readers against the Bohemian- 
ism which had invaded Judza, especially against con- 
sorting with the singing-girls (ix. 4), and draws a 
picture of the daughters of Israel (xlii. 9, 10) which 
forms a melancholy contrast with the Old Testament 
ideal. His prayer to be guarded from the infection of 
lust (xxiii. 4, 5) finds its commentary in the story 
already mentioned of Joseph the tax-farmer. He 
notes with observant eye the strife of classes. What 
bitter sights must have prompted a saying like this 
(xii. 2, 3)— 

A burden that is too heavy for thee take not up, 

And have no fellowship with one that is stronger and richer — 

than thyself : 
For what fellowship hath the kettle with the earthen pot? 
This will smite, and that will be broken. 


The rich man doth wrong, and Ae snorteth with anger, 
The poor man is wronged, and /e entreateth withal. 


And again (xiii. 18)— 

What peace hath the hyzena with the dog? 

And what peace hath the rich man with the poor? 
He is painfully conscious of the deserved humiliation 
of his country, and the only ground which he can urge 
why God should interpose—be it mentioned to his 
credit, for it shows a deep religious sense —is the 
assured prophetic word (xxxvi. 15, 16= 20, 21). Else- 
where he ascribes all the evil of his time to the neglect 
of the Law (xli. 8), which, by a very strong hyperbole, 
he even identifies with the personified Divine Wisdom 
bev. 23). 

Enough has been said of the contents; a few words 

are due to the outer form of the Son of Sirach’s 
Wisdom. The work, as we have seen, was originally 
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written in Hebrew. St, Jerome assures us, in his 
Preface to Joshua, that he had seen it, and that it bore 
the title W/’shalim, or Proverbs. A page of fragments, 
gathered from the Talmuds and the Midrashim, is all 
that is now extant.!— Five ancient versions are also 
accessible to us, viz.,a Greek, two Syriac, an Arabic, 
and a Latin. One of the Syriac versions, in the Syro- 
Hexaplaric codex at Milan, still remains unpublished. 
The printed Syriac (probably) and the Greek (certainly) 
were made from the Hebrew. They are by no means 
always in agreement, but their very discrepancies 
sometimes enable us to argue back with the more 
certainty to the original text. Both contain not a few 
alterations of the text, apparently dictated by a regard 
for orthodox beliefs; and the same remark applies to 
the Latin version in the Vulgate, which is older than 
St. Jerome, and has peculiarities of its own. Whether 
made from the Hebrew, or from a very early form of 
the Greek, it is of great critical value from its antiquity, 
as it is held to belong, at latest, to the first century B.c. 
The Arabic is a servile copy of the Syriac. 

The book was written for Palestine, and in Palestine 
it soon attained a high degree of popularity. As early 
as B.C. 90, we find it cited as canonzcal by Simeon ben 
Shetach, and he was a Pharisee. From its large use 
‘in the services of the Church it received the name 
Ecclesiasticus. Later on it half attracted but—owing 
to the corrupt state of the text—half repelled, the great 
Hellenist Camerarius, the friend of Melancthon, who 
published a separate edition of Sirach (the first) at 
Basle in 1551. We may infer from his preface that it 


* The Hebrew fragments are given in full by Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der 
jiidischen Poeste, p. 2043 comp. p. 20, note 5. 
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was highly valued by the German reformers, but only 
from an educational point of view. Luther complains 
in strong language of the over-estimate of Sirach 
formed by many in his own day. “It is only a house- 
hold book,” he says, “and the world admires it as 
something precious, and sleepily passes by the great 
majestic word of Christ concerning the victory over 
death, sin, and hell.” This utterance is the more re- 
markable as Luther, like our own reformers, allowed 
the Old Testament Apocrypha to stand between the 
two Testaments, where it still stands, to the undoubted 
injury of German religion. 

No impartial literary critic will place the Wisdom 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach upon a level with the so- 
called Wisdom of Solomon. It is only from its greater 
fidelity to the Old Testament standard of religion, or 
at least to a portion of this standard, that it can claim 
a qualified superiority. A few exquisite gems it no 
doubt contains, such as (ix. 10)— 

Forsake not an old friend, 

For the new is not comparable to him : 

A new friend is as new wine, 

When it is old, thou wilt drink it with pleasure. 
With this we may bracket the fine passage on the 
treatment of a friend’s trespass (xix. 13-17). But 
«one swallow does not make a summer,” and the chief 
value of the book is perhaps to exhibit the tenacity 
with which a portion of the later Jewish Church ad- 
hered to a not so much untrue as antiquated form of 


religious belief. 
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THE VALUE OF THE PATRISTIC WRITINGS TOR 
THE CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS OF WHE fice 


1T.—_EXPGESIS. 


Ler us place in the forefront of this paper a passage in 
which the strong side of patristic exegesis is estimated 
by one well qualified to appreciate it. “To all the 
more recent modes of Scriptural exposition, whether in 
the Middle Ages or in more modern times, they (z.¢., 
the Fathers generally, and Chrysostom and Augustine 
in particular) present a contrast which must strike every 
reader. It is the contrast between an analytical exami- 
nation of the language and arguments of Scripture 
from the outside, and the outpouring of mind and 
thoughts which have been animated, informed, and 
kindled by the substance, the purpose, and the spirit 
of the sacred books. There is in these writers a 
kind of living contact of their whole being with the 
inspired words, which is almost peculiar to their age 
of the Church; they seem instinctively and without 
effort, to regard passages of Scripture as we do the 
language which meets us with power and interest, from 
real and present life. Their whole soul is stirred and 
penetrated with words which to them are manifestly 
full of the things and the spirit of God ; their reading 
leaves them aflame with the enthusiasm of admiration, 
delight, awe, hope—analogous, in a higher degree, to 
the feeling which a glorious prospect or a magnificent 
passage of poetry or oratory leaves on the mind which 
takes it in, and is alive to its complete meaning and 
effect. ‘This is the secret of their excellence and value 
as commentators.” ! 


* The Dean of St. Paul’s, in an Introductory Notice to a Commentary on the 
Lpistles and Gospels. (Parker, 1877.) 
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This eloquent eulogy, true as it is in the main, may 
yet perhaps in one respect be open to some misunder- 
standing. If the early commentators seem to enter 
more fully into the “substance, purpose, and spirit of 
the sacred books,” this is rather in the way of a more 
vivid realization of Christian faith and practice in 
general than to a deeper insight into the meaning 
of the sacred writers. Place, for instance, side by side 
Canon Westcott’s treatment of the Prologue to St. 
John’s Gospel with Chrysostom’s comments on the 
same portion of Scripture, and it will be seen at a 
glance that the older commentary is by far the thinner 
of the two. And wherever there is needed a certain 
self-projection of the commentator into a different 
order of ideas, where it is necessary to trace sympa- 
thetically the growth of an idea to its primal germ, 
and thence downwards into its later developments and 
wider ramifications, there, as a rule, the ancients are 
surpassed by the moderns. It is on the general stand- 
point of Christianity and human nature that the former 
are strong. Grant them their dogmatic system, and 
they enforce it with great power and eloquence. The 
universal and elemental characteristics of man as a 
religious being, the constantly recurring vicissitudes of 
human fortunes, the passions and motives that were 
the same yesterday as they are to-day, are touched 
often with a master hand. In these two spheres the 
ancients had many advantages. The conditions of life 
were simpler. The atmosphere they breathed was less 
highly intellectualized. Among Christians there was 
an intense belief in their own faith which external con- 
troversies had no power to chill. The contrast with 
heathenism and heathen morals was still vividly pre- 
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sent. In opposition to these, the commonplaces of 
Christianity did not seem commonplace. They were 
lighted up with a genuine enthusiasm. They were 
impressed with all the freshness and energy of a new 
creed. The general tendencies of the age told in the 
same direction. A similar set of causes were at work 
to those which made the Elizabethan drama so much 
more forcible than that of our own day. Passions 
were more vehement, or, at least, more undisguised 
and uncontrolled. The levelling and smoothing in- 
fluences of modern times were comparatively want- 
ing. Conventionalities had less hold. The characters 
and actions of men stood out in bolder relief. Such 
was the society which Chrysostom and Augustine 
addressed and from which they took their subjects. 
Their commentaries on Scripture were not written 
like those of modern times—by some quiet professor 
_in the studious seclusion of a university. For the 
most part—though not, of course, entirely—they took 
the form of homilies, delivered from the pulpit to 
crowded audiences. In any case the great majority 
of them were intended for immediate application to 
men and to practical life. It is a significant fact that 
most of the great commentators of antiquity—Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, the Cyrils, Chrysostom, 
Augustine—were bishops engaged in the active duties 
of their sees. Of the most eminent only two—Origen 
and Jerome—could be described as literary men. When 
to all these favourable circumstances is added the 
commanding genius of teachers like Chrysostom and 
Augustine themselves, we cannot be surprised if they 
spoke to their contemporaries in “thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn” to an extent that does not seem 
possible in this d/asé age. 
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It is not, however, to this side of the patristic com- 
mentaries that I wish at the present moment more 
especially to call attention. This has been done in 
other ways, and by other and abler pens. The object 
of the present series of papers has been rather to deal 
with the critical aspect of the patristic writings, and to 
consider how far they deserve the unceremonious dis- 
missal that they sometimes receive. From this point 
of view there is one objection that meets us at the 
outset, and that certainly does very largely detract from 
the value of the ancient commentaries—the prevalence 
in them to so large an extent of allegory. 

The allegorical method of interpretation was no new 
invention of the Christian commentators. It is common 
to trace it up to Philo, but its true origin goes back 
some way further than Philo. Allegory is, indeed, the 
method constantly employed to bridge over the gap 
caused by time between the ideas embodied in some 
ancient and venerable book and those current ata later 
stage of civilization and intellectual development. 
Whenever the difficulty has arisen of reconciling old 
beliefs to new philosophies, the simplest and most 
obvious course has been to affirm that the ancient 
documents did not mean what they said, but that they 
really meant the same thing as the philosophers; in 
other words, to explain them allegorically. Both the 
Vedas and the Koran seem to have been subjected to 
this treatment, and it is precisely the same in principle 
as that which a recent school has sought to apply to 
the Bible under the name of “ideology.” “ An example 
of the critical ideology carried to excess is that of 
Strauss, which resolves into an ideal the whole of the 
historical and doctrinal person of Jesus; so, again, 
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much of the allegorizing of Philo and Origen is an 
exegetical ideology, exaggerated and wild. But it by 
no means follows, because Strauss has substituted a 
mere shadow for the Jesus of the Evangelists, and has 
frequently descended to a minute captiousness in details, 
that there are not traits in the Scriptural person of 
Jesus which are better explained by referring them to 
an ideal than an historical origin: and, without falling 
into fanciful exegetics, there are parts of Scripture more 
usefully applied ideologically than in any other manner 
—as, for instance, the history of the temptation of 
Jesus by Satan, and accounts of demoniacal possession.” 
And again: “The spiritual significance is the same of 
the transfiguration, of opening blind eyes, of causing 
the tongue of the stammerer to speak plainly, of feeding 
multitudes with bread in the wilderness, of cleansing 
leprosy, whatever links may be deficient in the tra- 
ditional record of particular events.” ! 

The allegories of Philo and the Alexandrians were 
only an instance of the use of a method thus widely 
diffused and deeply rooted in the natural tendencies 
of the human mind. Philo found the method already 
largely employed. His immediate predecessors were 
the Greeks. They, too, had a book which, if not 
exactly regarded as sacred in the strict sense of the 
term, was at least an object of great veneration. They 
extracted their divinity from the poems of Homer. 
Even to an enlightened culture these poems still 
seemed to contain the evidence of their own authority. 
There were many places in which they spoke of the 
gods in a manner that was truly worthy of them. But 
the difficulty was to harmonize with these passages 


* Rev. H. B. Wilson in Zssays and Reviews, pp. 200, 202 (6th ed.) 
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others that seemed to do just the opposite. Taken 
literally, they were “sacrilegious stories, full of god- 
defying madness” (@coudyou dovolas). Thus Apollo 
punished the Greeks and even the innocent beasts 
much more severely than Agamemnon, the real origi- 
nator of all the mischief; Zeus was described as being 
bound, the gods as receiving wounds, and so on.! 
What was to be made out of utterances such as these ? 
The only way to escape the difficulties raised by them 
—the true “antidote for impiety ”—was allegory. 

The great key to the allegoristic interpretation is 
etymology. Apollo is the sun; Athene, contemplation, 
or wisdom; Hermes, the interpreter ; Aphrodite, folly ; 
Ares, destruction or war; Poseidon, water. The arrows 
of Apollo are the rays of sun, his wrath the poisoned 
air caused by its heat, which, for physiological reasons, 
affects beasts more than men; the battles of the gods 
represent the strife of the elements; the binding and 
release of Zeus are the compression and freeing of 
the upper air.? 

Philo had thus an instrument made ready to his 
hand; and he too had a motive for using it. The 
period in which he lived—the “fulness of time” chosen 
for the giving of the Christian revelation—was cha- 
racterized all through the then known world by an 
earnest movement towards higher and purer views of 
the nature of the Godhead. We have just seen the 
evidences of it in Greek philosophy. It was equally 
present, though the necessity for it was less pressing, 
in Judaism. The earliest of the Targums, which there 
can be little doubt represents very nearly the form of 


™ See the references in Siegfried, Pi2/o von Alexandria, p. 10. (Jena, 1875.) 
2 Ibid. pp. 11, 12. 
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paraphrase current in the synagogues at the Christian 
era, is marked by an “aversion to anthropopathies and 
anthropomorphisms ; in fact, to any term which could, 
in the eye of the multitude, lower the idea of the 
Highest Being.” Its treatment of these is, it is true, 
somewhat inconsistent. Only those are removed or 
explained away which seem to be derogatory to God’s 
honour. But along with this there is noticeable a 
‘“repugnance to bring the Divine Being into too close 
contact, as it were, with man. It (the Targum) erects 
a kind of reverential barrier, a sort of invisible medium 
of awful reverence, between the Creator and the crea- 
ture. Thus terms like ‘the Word’ (Logos = Sans. Om), 
‘the Shechinah’ (Holy presence of God’s Majesty, 
‘the Glory’), further, human beings talking not Zo 
but ‘before’ God, are frequent.” ! 

Thus the two streams of thought, the one Greek, the 
other Jewish, at the intersection of which Philo stood, 
were both setting in the same direction. The Jewish 
development indeed, for the most part, stopped short 
‘of allegory, but it supplied the motive from which 
allegory sprang. It is easy to understand with what 
eagerness the Alexandrine Jews would catch at the 
solution offered them in the Greek philosophical lite- 
rature with which in their new home they became 
familiar. The difficulties which their Greek culture 
Jed them to feel still more keenly readily yielded to 
it. If the Septuagint Version, begun under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in B.c. 284~247, shews an avoidance of 
anthropomorphisms very similar to that in the Targums, 
if the Sapiential books in the Apocrypha more espe- 
cially shew the influence of Greek philosophy, both 


* Deutsch, Literary Remains, p. 346. 
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these tendencies are carried yet a step further in the 
fragments that have come down to us of the writings 
of Aristobulus, the so-called Peripatetic! (c7vca 181- 
145 B.c.) and in the Letter of Aristeas, which probably 
belongs to the end of the same century. In this latter 
composition we find full-fledged allegory. The writer 
interprets the Mosaic legislation relating to food in 
such a way as to give it a spiritual meaning. If the 
lawgiver condescends to mention such creatures as 
mice and weasels, it is not for their own sake, but for 
the sake of men (cf 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10). Birds of prey 
are forbidden in order to shew that the Law condemns 
violence and rapacity. The dividing of the hoof and 
chewing the cud denote respectively turning from evil 
to good and devout meditation upon God and his laws. 
Mice are forbidden on account of their destructive- 
ness; weasels because they “ conceive through the ear 
and bring forth through the mouth,” the physiological 
counterpart of slander and calumny, which takes in 
reports through the ear and gives them form with the 
mouth. ? 

The allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament 
is, however, first reduced to a system by Philo. This 
eminent leader of Alexandrine Judaism lays down a 
series of rules, both negative and positive, for the 
regulation of his favourite method. The negative 
rules appear to have been borrowed directly from 
the Stoics. According to them the literal sense was 
inadmissible (1) wherever unworthy actions are attri- 
buted to God, z.e., by the use of anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions ; (2) wherever the literal sense involved con- 


* See Lipsius in Schenkel’s Bidel-Lexihon, i. p. 89. 
2 Merx, Line Rede vom Auslegen, ins besondre des Alten Testaments, p. 51. 
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tradictions or was otherwise objectionable ; (3) where 
the Scripture itself suggested allegory. Positively Philo 
maintained that an allegorical meaning was indicated 
in a number of ways, ¢.g., by repetitions, by apparent 
tautology, by the use of synonyms, by paronomasia, 
by the number and tense of verbs, by the use of cer- 
tain particles, by peculiarities of position, expression, 
and the like; but above all, by numbers, by the recurrent 
mention of certain common objects, and by the sym- 
bolism of names. Most of these rules seem to have 
parallels in the Jewish Midrash. The symbolical 
values assigned to numbers appear to have been 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans and Stoics.! 

The voluminous writings of Philo at once expressed 
conspicuously the tendencies of his own age and did 
much to determine the course of Biblical interpreta- 
tion in succeeding ages. His influence can be traced 
throughout the second century. In the Epistle of 
Barnabas the rules of allegory are frequently exem- 
plified. Thus the stone mentioned in Isaiah viii. 14 
must mean Christ; the six days of creation, taken in 
connection with Psalm xc. 4, prove that the world will 
last 6000 years; the “land flowing with milk and 
honey” stands for the regenerate man nourished by 
faith on God’s promise and his word; the scapegoat 
is Christ; the boys who burn the ash and sprinkle 
water are the Apostles; the wood wound round with 
wool is a type of the Cross, which is also symbolized 
by the brazen serpent ; the true circumcision is that of 
the heart; the prohibitions of different kinds of food 
all relate to so many classes of men with whom it is 
forbidden to associate.? 


* See Siegfried, Pizlo von Alexandria, pp. 165-197. 2 Ibid. pp. 330-332. 
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Still more numerous are the examples in the writings 
of the Early Greek Apologists, especially Justin. The 
oblation of fine flour was a figure of the Eucharist ; 
the bells on the priest’s robe represented the Apostles ; 
the two goats on the Day of Atonement denote the 
double advent of Christ; the eight persons saved from 
the Flood, his resurrection on the eighth day. Jacob's 
speckled sheep are the various kinds of men for whom 
Christ died ; that Noah was saved by wood and water 
typifies the rescue of the Christian from sin by the 
cross and by baptism; the paschal lamb, the extended 
arms of Moses, the rods of Moses and Aaron and 
Jacob, Elisha’s log, the trees and wells of Elim, all 
point to the cross.! 

But what tended most to perpetuate and diffuse the 
influence of Philo in the Church was the fact that the 
two great teachers of the end of the second and early 
part of the third centuries, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, both belonged to his own city, and derived 
their mental training from the school of which he had 
been, if not the founder, at least the chief exponent. 
Both seem not only to have drunk deep of Philo’s 
spirit, but also to have appropriated many of his ideas. 
There are many coincidences between the writings of 
Clement and those of Philo. Clement, too, maintains 
that an allegorical sense runs through the whole of 
Scripture, the prophetical portions as well as the legal. 
To keep to the bare letter is a heretical misuse. The 
deeper significance should be studied. Nothing un- 
worthy of the Deity is to be admitted. The symbolism 
of numbers is followed out much as by Philo. So, too, 
that of natural objects. The horse is a symbol of the 


2 See Siegfried, Phzlo von Alexandria, pp. 332-339: 
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passions ; the serpent of pleasure. The four colours 
in the curtain of the tabernacle represent the four 
elements. The dress of the high priest and the furnti- 
ture of the tabernacle are explained as Philo explained 
them. There is the same play upon words; the same 
symbolical significance is attributed to proper names. 
There are also many points of resemblance in doctrine." 

With the name of Origen the system of allegorical 
interpretation is still more closely identified. The air 
was indeed full of allegory, but Origen had special 
reasons for adopting it which, within certain limits, were 
not without a certain validity. On the one hand, he 
saw that the Jews by keeping to the literal sense of 
their own prophecies were led to reject Christ. On 
the other hand, he saw that the Gnostic heretics in- 
ferred from the contradictions involved in the same 
literal sense that the God of the Old Testament could 
not be the same with the God of the New. And at 
the same time his own critical judgment told him that 
there was much in the Old Testament that, taken 
strictly according to the letter, gave impossible results. 
Thus it was impossible that the world should exist for 
three days without sun or moon, and for one day even 
without a heaven; that God should plant trees in 
Paradise like any common husbandman; that He 
should “ walk in the cool of the day ;” that Cain should 
seek to hide himself from the face of God, and so on.? 
Reasons like these determined Origen to have recourse 
to allegory. Nor did he rest here. He sought to give 
to the allegorical interpretation a greater method. He 


* See Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 343-351. 
* Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der Christlichen Kirche, pp: 36 
37+ (Jena, 1869.) 
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laid down rules for it, and distinguished between its 
different forms. 

Origen found in Scripture a triple sense, the literal, 
psychical, and spiritual, corresponding to the body, soul, 
and spirit in man. The literal sense was not altogether 
to be despised. There were some for whom it was 
sufficient, but for others it was as milk compared with 
strong meat. The psychical sense consisted in the 
moral applications with which the Scriptures abounded ; 
as, for instance, when St. Paul drew a lesson from the 
prohibition to muzzle the ox; when Christ, by expelling 
the buyers and sellers from the temple, along with 
their sheep, oxen, and doves, taught the duty of 
expelling from the heart all foolish, frivolous, and 
brutal passions; or when Peter, by withdrawing the 
stater from the fish’s mouth, signified the effect of 
Christianity in purging the soul from ambition. The 
highest mystical sense Origen does not seem to have 
consciously divided, as it became afterwards the custom 
to do, into the allegorical and the anagogical—the 
latter meaning the transference of earthly types to 
their heavenly counterparts—-though both methods 
were constantly used by him.! 

In the actual interpretation of Scripture Origen 
shewed himself at once devout and modest in spite 
of his highflown views. He fully recognizes the dif- 
ficulty of the task. He insists on the necessity of 
prayerful study ; and, while maintaining against oppo- 
nents the right to allegorize, is very ready to admit that 
his own particular mode of allegorizing may be wrong.? 

It does not need to be said that the predominant use 
of allegory deeply injured Origen’s exegesis. Indeed, 


t Redepenning, Ovigenes, i. pp. 296-316. 2 Tbid. pp. 316-322. 
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so far as the allegory extended, it ceased to be exegesis 
at all. The very name implies that instead of seeking 
to discover what the sacred text dd mean, something 
was imported into it which, as the words stood, they 
did zo¢ mean. No doubt fine thoughts were introduced 
now and then, but they were thoughts that might 
just as well have been introduced apropos of something 
else. The result was a collection of commonplaces 
which, though they might be shuffled dexterously 
backwards and forwards, remained commonplaces all 
the same. 

The allegorical method destroys in particular one 
great idea which is essential to a right conception of 
the course of religious history, and which has led more 
than any other to a deepened insight into the facts of 
religion. Allegory takes the place of the conception 
Growth. It refuses to acknowledge the existence of 
anything rudimentary in the earlier stages of religious 
history. It transfers the end to the beginning. It 
ignores the steps of a gradual development. It flattens 
out the surface of history to one dead and uniform level. 
It empties the older period of all that is most charac- 
teristic in it. It obliterates the traces of that Divine 
guidance which has led the human race gently onwards 
from crude beginnings to glorious conclusions. While 
it seeks, in all good faith, to justify the ways of God to 
men, it really substitutes for them something which is 
not “God's way” at all. Such Scriptures as the parables 
of the “seed growing secretly” or “the leaven” become 
a dead letter. 

Nor by falsifying the earlier stages of the history 
does the allegorical method succeed in enhancing the 
dignity of the later. Christianity gains nothing by 
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being cut off from its antecedents. It is only in the 
light of these antecedents that it is possible to appre- 
hend its full meaning. The history of mankind is 
continuous, and the purposes of God are progressive. 
Even the culminating points in those purposes stand 
out most clearly when they are seen in connection with 
the winding track that leads up to them. The moun- 
tain top seems all the loftier and the grander to one 
who has toiled laboriously up its side. Origen, though 
he was the last to be accused of sparing himself labour, 
failed to realize these truths. With the best possible 
intentions he tried to read Christianity into everything ; 
and the consequence was that he both lost much of its 
full import and struck away the pedestal on which it 
stands. 

As we should naturally expect, the defects of the 
allegorical method were most conspicuous in dealing 
with the Old Testament. Out of all the volumes that 
Origen wrote on this subject—it seems that there were 
only three books, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, of 
which he did not treat either in scholia, commentaries, or 
homilies '—the residuum of positive value is but very 
small. It is true that only a fraction of all his exposi- 
tory work has come down to us; but to judge from 
that which has been preserved, there would not seem to 
be very much reason to regret (at least from an exe- 
getical point of view) the remainder that is lost. On 
the book of Genesis seventeen Homilies are extant in 
the Latin version of Ruffinus, besides fragments of the 
larger Commentaries; yet of these Delitzsch—an un- 
prejudiced critic—says that they do not contain “any- 
thing of use (xchts Erspriessliches), not even relating to 


* Redepenning, Ovigenes, ii. p. 193 ad fit. 
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Egypt.”! Not much more ts to be gained from the frag- 
ments on the Psalms. Jerome tells us? that Origen wrote 
a short treatise on Hosea confined toa discussion of the 
sense to be assigned to “Ephraim” in the writings of 
that prophet. This, he maintains, had reference to the 
heretics such as those living in his own day. On the pro- 
phecy of Zechariah both Origen and Didymus, a later 
representative of the Alexandrine school, wrote com- 
mentaries ; but ‘‘their whole method of exposition was 
allegorical, and they barely touched a few points of the 
history.”3 The three volumes which Origen wrote 
upon Malachi went even farther than this: “ He did 
not touch the history at all, and after his manner, was 
wholly occupied in the interpretation of allegory.” 4 

A farther drawback to the successful treatment of 
the Old Testament was the commentator’s very im- 
perfect knowledge of Hebrew. It is true that in that 
knowledge he stood second only to Jerome among the 
Fathers. But thatis not saying a great deal. We must 
remember again in his case the difficulties with which 
he had to contend. Such acquaintance with the language 
as he possessed had to be picked up by oral inquiry 
from the Jews, who themselves probably had no very 
thorough understanding of what was to them a dead 
language. Under the circumstances we cannot be sur- 
prised if Origen’s knowledge did not extend farther 
than an external acquaintance with the meaning of 
words. Of the genius and grammar of Hebrew he 
knew little. He appears to have been quite conscious 


* Commentar riber die Genesis, p. 62 (4th ed.) 

2 Prefat. Comm. in Osee Proph. 

3 Tota eorum 2éfynore allegorica fuit, et historiee vix pauca tetigerunt.—Py@fat. 
Comm. in Zachariam Proph. 

4 Historiam omnino non tetigit, et more suo totus in allegoric interpretatione 
versatus est, —Prefat. Comm. in Malachiam Proph. 
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of his own weakness, and seldom ventures beyond the 
Greek text, except to repeat some traditional criticism.! 

Of these two main drawbacks—excessive fondness 
for allegory and imperfect acquaintance with Hebrew— 
the one was of less and the other of comparatively 
slight importance for the study of the New Testament, 
and here it is that Origen has laid the most substantial 
foundation for his fame.? If he was inclined to dis- 
parage the study of the letter as compared with that 
of the spiritual and mystical signification, he did not 
therefore think that the former could safely be neg- 
lected. On the contrary, he looked upon an exact 
grammatical and logical investigation of the text as a 
necessary preliminary to the higher exposition and as 
the true safeguard against heretical perversions. His 
immense Biblical knowledge, though on the one hand 
it is a snare to him, constantly tempting him to run off 
from the subject in pursuit of parallels more or less 
remote and so leading to a tiresome prolixity, on the 
other hand does much to supply the place of modern 
critical aids. When we think that Origen wrote in the 
very infancy of the art of commenting—at least in that 
very special field, commenting upon the Bible—it is 
quite remarkable how much he has achieved. He 
needed no concordance; for his memory in itself was a 
concordance. He tracks out the use of words, heaping 
examples together with the utmost freedom. Not, of 


* Redepenning, Origenes, i. pp. 366-369 ; Diestel, Gesch. d. A. T. p. 383; Rev. 
C. J. Elliott in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, art. ‘“ Webrew 
Learning.” oe 

2 There can be little doubt that the verdict of modern times will in this respect 
reverse that of antiquity. Compare the saying of Ambrose, quoted by Huet 
(Origeniana, i. p. 239) : ‘‘Etsi sciam, quod nihil difficilius sit, quam de Apostoli 
lectione disserere cum ipse Origines longe minor sit in Novo, quam in Vv eteri 
Testamento.” For what follows see especially Redepenning, Origenes, ii. pp. 
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course, that these examples are always very relevant 
or profitable, for they are often made in the interests of 
allegory. But still, even though the idea with which 
they are applied may be a mistaken one, they represent 
a great step on the line of an inductive investigation of 
Scriptural usage. Thus he is able to correct mistakes 
current among his contemporaries. He can prove that 
“the world” is not always used in a bad sense in 
Scripture. He can prove that there is a “desire” for 
good as well as a “desire” for evil. He is aware that 
“heart” is used of the understanding as well as of the 
affections. He asserts roundly that there is only once 
an assertion of the “hardening of the spirit” (in Deut. 
it, 30,, LXX.) , He begins. his commentary upom se 
John, after a lengthy preface, with an elaborate investi- 
gation into the uses of the word “beginning.” Then 
he considers the different applications of “the Word,” 
of “life” and “light,” and soon. One of his best exami- 
nations is that into the use of the word “harvest” in 
john iv. 35, where five different senses are distinguished. 
The same close study is extended to prepositions. 
For instance, there is an excellent comment on the use 
of 6a in John i. 3, which contains the gist of all that 
has been said upon the subject by the most accom- 
plished of modern scholars. A quite tenable paraphrase 
is given of the idiomatic é« in John i. 24. The causal 
connections, which are often so difficult to follow in the 
fourth gospel! are carefully discussed. For instance, 
on John 1. 26, Heracleon, the Gnostic, had complained 
that the answer of John to the Pharisees was not an 
answer to their question, but merely followed his own 


* There is nothing more striking in Dr. Westcott’s masterly commentary on this 
Gospel (see Exposiror, No. lxiii. pp. 237, 238) than the skill and exactness with 
which these are traced. 
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fancy. In opposition to this Origen maintains that it 
is entirely to the point. The Pharisees had asked, Why 
baptizest thou then uf thou art not the Christ? To this 
the Baptist gives the proper answer, shewing that his 
own baptism was comparatively material (cwpartixetepov) 
in its nature [and therefore not Messianic, but prepara- 
tory for] the true Messiah who stood undetected in their 
midst. The discussion of the difficult verse, John iv. 
44 (For Fesus himself testified that a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country), is so good that I shall be 
tempted to give it at some length. Origen remarks 
that there seems to be great inconsequence in the 
argument: “for what has the saying, Yesus himself, 
&c., to do with the fact that after two days he left the 
Samaritans, with whom he had been staying, and de- 
parted into Galilee ? For if Samaria had been his owz 
country, and he had been disrespectfully treated there, 
and on that ground had only stayed with them two 
days, it would have been consequent enough to say, 
For Fesus Flimself testified that a prophet has no honour 
in his own country. Again, if it had been written, 
After two days he went into Galilee [and did not go 
to his own country, or home]; for Yesus Himself 
testified, &c., that too would have been in place, and 
perhaps it is really the meaning of the context; but 
John, as unskilled in speech, expressed his meaning 
obscurely.” Origen goes on, however, to argue that 
the true “country” or “home” of Jesus was Judza, 
and that the reason for the migration to Samaria goes 
back to the beginning of the Chapter, the events that 
happened in Samaria coming in parenthetically ;? a 


* Comm. in Joh. (ed. Huet) ii. pp. 120-122. 
2 Ibid. pp. 248, 249. 
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view which is now endorsed by the very great authority 
of Dr. Westcott. 

This passage is a good example of the boldness 
which Origen shewed in stating and facing difficulties. 
Frequently where we cannot accept his own solution 
as final, we yet cannot but admire the clearness and 
logical force with which the question is presented. I 
must abstain from further illustration of this at present, 
but an opportunity may sometime be afforded me of 
supplementing what has been here said by further 
specimens of Origen’s work as a commentator. In 
the meantime I will conclude these remarks upon the 
founder of Christian exegesis by quoting three opinions 
from writers who, both by general and special studies, 
are most competent to give them. The first is that 
of the author of an excellent biography of Origen, of 
which considerable use has been made in the preceding 
pages: “It is, speaking generally, quite true that the 
purely exegetical contents of his expositions bear a 
very small proportion to the whole. Even in the 
Scholia, which are chiefly concerned with explaining 
the literal sense, there is contained a large amount of 
practical and speculative matter; and in the first of 
those upon the Psalms Origen himself says that on 
the Tree of Life, Christ, dogmas are the fruits, the 
phrases and words only leaves. So it happens that in 
his own writings, even in the Scholia, the dogmatic 
element so often greatly preponderates. But as the 
first beginnings of grammatical interpretation the 
results though small are of great importance. His 
predecessors in exegesis—of whom Origen found 
among Christians very few, and those, if we except his 
relations to Heracleon, he seldom mentions—had done 
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hardly anything for grammatical exposition. The later 
Greek and Latin Fathers only in exceptional cases 
went beyond what Origen left them. Jerome alone 
surpassed him as an exegete. Thus on this side, too, 
he may be small when judged by the standard of the 
present, but in his own time he is great, an originator 
of altogether new lines of thought which lay outside 
the range of his contemporaries in the Church, and 
were but partially understood by them.”! If this, 
perhaps, slightly exaggerates the interval between the 
relative and the absolute value of Origen’s labours, 
the impression will be corrected by the two quotations 
which follow. Dr. Westcott? thus describes the Com- 
mentary on St. John: “The work has Origen’s’ faults 
and excellences in full measure. It is lengthy, dis- 
cursive, fanciful, speculative ; but itabounds with noble 
thoughts and intuitions of the truth. Asa commen- 
tator Origen created a new form of theological litera- 
ture.” With this verdict that of Bishop Lightfoot 
well agrees. “Of this vast apparatus” (Origen’s com- 
ments on the Epistle to the Galatians) “not a single 
fragment remains in the original, and only two or three 
have been preserved in a Latin dress, either in the 
translation of Pamphilus’s Apology or in Jerome’s Com- 
mentary. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that all subsequent writers are directly or indirectly 
indebted to him to a very large extent. Jerome espe- 
cially avows his obligations to this father of Biblical 
criticism. In my notes I have had occasion to mention 
Origen’s name chiefly in connection with fanciful specu- 
lations or positive errors, because his opinion has rarely 


t Redepenning, Origenes, ii. pp. 211, 212. 
2 Speaker's Commentary, New Testament, vol, it. p. xcv. 
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been recorded by later writers, except where his 
authority was needed to sanction some false or ques- 
tionable interpretation ; but the impression thus pro- 
duced is most unjust to his reputation. In spite of his 
very patent faults, which it costs nothing to denounce, 
a very considerable part of what is valuable in subse- 
quent commentaries, whether ancient or modern, is due 
to him. A deep thinker, an accurate grammarian, a 
most laborious worker, and a most earnest Christian, 
he not only laid the foundation, but to a very great 
extent built up the fabric of Biblical interpretation.” ! 
W. SANDAY. 


THE GREEK AOKIST, ASeUSED [vali 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


THIRD PAPER. 


In former papers I have attempted to state and to 
illustrate the sense, and the New Testament use, of 
the aorist and perfect tenses of the Greek language. 
I shall now discuss the rendering and exposition of 
these tenses by some of the best known English 
commentators. 

Of these, Dr. Ellicott merits our first attention. It 
is hardly too much to say that his commentaries have 
created an era in English theology. By directing our 
attention to the consecutive study of Holy Scripture 
and to the study of its grammatical details as the only 
safe stepping-stones to “the difficult heights of exe- 
getical and dogmatical theology,” by limiting our at- 
tention for a time to one short portion of Scripture, 
and by discussing carefully the meaning, inflexion, and 

* Galatians, p, 223 (2nd ed.) 
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connection of almost every word, he has done more 
perhaps than any other living Englishman to lay a 
broad and deep foundation for the science of theology. 

With Dr. Ellicott’s treatment of the aorist the pre- 
sent papers are in general agreement. Indeed, it is but 
honest to say that the researches of which they are an 
embodiment were in part suggested by remarks about 
the aorist scattered through his commentaries; and 
that whatever of value these papers contain is due, 
directly or indirectly, to him. But the obligations of 
all English students of the New Testament to Dr. 
Ellicott are so great, and so universally admitted, that 
we have almost ceased to acknowledge them. 

Under Galatians v. 24 he says, ! ‘“ Though: ‘this 
ethical crucifixion is here designated as an act of the 
past, it really is and must be a continuing act as well. 
This, however, the aorist with its usual and proper 
force leaves unnoticed ; it simply specifies, in the form 
of a general truth, the act as belonging to the past, 
without affirming or denying any reference to the pre- 
sent.” He accepts the rendering of the Authorised 
Version, “They have crucified,’ with the remark, 
‘“ Here again it seems desirable to preserve the perfect 
in translation, as the Azg/zsh aorist tends to refer the 
crucifixion too exclusively to the past.” Under Gala- 
tians v. 4, which he translates, “ Ye have been done 
away,” &c., he says, ‘‘ Here idiom seems to require the 
English perfect: the purely aoristic translation, ‘ Ye 
were done away with from Christ,’ stands in too marked 
a contrast with the following present, and to the 
English reader too completely transfers the action to 
what is purely past.” Similarly, under 1 Thessalonians 
ii. 16, which he translates, ‘The wrath is come,” he 
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says, “ This certainly seems one of those cases in which 
our English aorist does not convey the full force of the 
Greek, but remands the event too unequivocally to the 
past. While the Greek ¢¢0ace states the fact, but is 
simply silent as to ‘quam late pateat id quod actum 
est, the English ‘came’ seems to express it, and to 
imply too distinctly that the event plainly belongs with 
all its issues to the past.” Again, under Ephesians 
iii. 5 (Notes on Translation), he says, “In English the 
aorist has no connection with present time, and there- 
fore cannot here properly. be connected with viv; in 
Greek this is possible, from the greater temporal lati- 
tude of the tense.” So, under 1 Timothy i. 20 (Notes 
on Translation): ‘‘ There are cases where the idiom of 
our language may seem positively violated by an aoristie 
translation, especially where vév or én is found with the 
aorist ; these are, however, cases in which we do not 
rashly say that the aorist is used for the perfect, but in 
which we only recognize an idiomatic power in the 
Greek aorist which does not exist in our English past 
tense.” 

Under Galatians iii. 18 he says, “ With the present 
use of the perfect, implying the duration of the ydpus, 
contrast Philippians ii. 9, éyapicato aitoé dvoua, where the 
action is represented as a simple historical fact.” The 
perfect yeyévynras, in Galatians iv. 23, he has translated, 
for reasons given in my last paper, by the English pre- 
terite: “ He who was of the bond-maid was born after 
the flesh.” Similarly, he translates the perfect in 
1 Timothy i. 14: “The woman! fell into transgres- 
sion.” 

It is therefore quite clear that in pointing out the 
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difference between the Greek and English tenses I 
have only followed in the steps of Dr. Ellicott. 

But I venture to question the propriety of the 
phrase “ English aorist.” It seems to me to be a 
mere imitation of the name given by the Greeks to 
their own tense. And the use of it tends to hide the 
great difference between that tense and our preterite, 
a difference which Dr. Ellicott is careful to maintain. 
As we have seen, the English language possesses no 
tense of unlimited past time. In other words, there is 
no “ English aorist.” Nor do I see why, after correctly 
rendering one aorist in Galatians v. 4, ““Ye have been 
done away,” he renders another, “ Ye are fallen from 
grace.’ Thislatter rendering, which he adopts also in 
Galatians ii. 17, Ephesians ii. 13, 1 Thessalonians 1. 16 
seems to me most undesirable. As combining the 
past participle “fallen” with the present indicative “ye 
are,’ it is a very good equivalent for the Greek per- 
fect, for which it should be reserved : whereas the form 
“ye have fallen” directs our attention, as the aorist does, 
simply to the event of falling. I also think that the 
objection to Chrysostom’s exposition of the aorist in 
Galatians iv. 12, as being “ grammatically precarious,” 
hardly agrees with Dr. Ellicott’s own exposition of the 
aorist as quoted above. With these trifling exceptions, 
his treatment of the aorist commands my full assent. 

We now turn to another prince of commentators, 
one fully equal on the whole to the foregoing—Dr. 
Lightfoot. In spite, however, of the great and ad- 
mitted excellence of his expositions, I cannot but think 
that his treatment of the aorist is not altogether suc- 


cessful. 
He expounds Philippians iii. 12,“ Not as though by 
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my conversion I did at once attain;” a rendering 
peculiar, I believe, to him, and by no means correct. 
For it implies that the aorist limits St. Paul’s reference 
to some definite time in the past and to a somewhat 
sudden event. Of these limitations, the former cer- 
tainly belongs to the English preterite; but both are 
entirely foreign to the Greek “unlimited” tense. The 
words ov« éaBov cover St. Paul’s entire past life to the 
moment of writing; and simply declare, without any 
limitation whatever, that up to this moment he had not 
attained, whether suddenly or gradually, to Christ’s 
purpose concerning him. The passage is admirably 
rendered by Ellicott and Alford: “Not that I have 
already attained (obtained, Alf.), or am already made 
perfect.” Nor can I admit, with Dr. Lightfoot, that 
the Authorised Version of Galatians i. 13, “ Ye have 
heard,” gives a wrong meaning. For only by the 
context can the aorist jxovcate be limited to the time 
when St. Paul was himself among the Galatians, or to 
any other definite time: and in the context no hint of 
such limitation is given. But a limitation of time is 
implied in the rendering I have quoted. 

Under Colossians i. 21 we read, “ Here, as frequently, 
vov (vuvi) admits an aorist, because it denotes not ‘at 
the present moment, but ‘in the present dispensation, 
the present order of things.” But that the aorist with 
vov may be used in reference to the moment just gone 
by, we have proof in Matthew xxvi. 65: “Now ye 
have heard the blasphemy.” Compare Matthew v. 28, 
“ Hath already committed adultery ;” Matthew ix. 18, 
‘My daughter has just died, apts érerevtnoev : Matthew 
xxvil. 19, “ Many things I have suffered to-day in a 
dream because of him;” Luke ii. rr: “There hath 
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been born for you to-day a Saviour.” The passage in 
question Dr. Lightfoot correctly renders, “ But now ye 
have been reconciled ;” thus admitting, in agreement 
with my first paper, that the aorist does not correspond 
exactly with our preterite. 

Under Galatians v. 4, Dr. Lightfoot says, “ The 
aorists represent the consequences as instantaneous: 
‘ Ye are then and there shut out from Christ.’” As an 
exposition this is, I believe, fairly correct ; but the ren- 
dering of Dr. Ellicott is better: “Ye have been done 
away with from Christ.” The sense of then and there 
would have been conveyed equally by the perfect ; as 
in Romans xiv. 23, “He that doubteth, if he eat, is 
condemned ;” and in John ii. 18, “ He that believeth 
not is already judged.” A conditional proposition with 
a present tense in the protasis and an aorist or perfect 
in the apodosis, asserts that as soon as the course of 
action denoted by the present tense begins, the event 
noted by the aorist or perfect has already taken place. 
St. Paul says that they who are at work justifying 
themselves are (although their effort after justification 
can never succeed) already removed from all connection 
with Christ. The renderings “ Ye are shut out,” “are 
driven forth,’ needlessly set aside the distinction be- 
tween the aorist and the perfect ; a distinction which 
Dr. Lightfoot is properly very anxious to maintain. 
His exposition of “crucify,” in Galatians v. 24, seems 
to me similarly objectionable. The instructive aorist 
in Philippians iv. 11 is passed over in silence. That 
in Chapter iii. 16 is translated by the preterite; but no 
exposition is given. Of this last passage I cannot 
conceive any correct rendering but that of Ellicott and 
Alford : “ Whereunto we have attained.” 
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The foregoing criticisms are, I cannot but feel, some- 
what unfair. For Dr. Lightfoot does not profess, as 
does Dr. Ellicott, to elucidate the grammar of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. I have referred to him not to find fault, but 
simply to illustrate the subject in hand. And I cannot 
forbear to express my warm thanks for the very learned, 
able, and accurate commentaries with which he has 
enriched the Church of Christ. 

Dr. Vaughan’s very excellent notes on the Epistle 
to the Romans are not free from similar defects. He 
translates Romans iii. 23, “ For all sinned;” and adds, 
‘The aorist gathers up as it were the sins of the world 
into one act.” Now it is true that, by using one word 
to recall centuries of sin, St. Paul does gather together 
the actions of these centuries into one mental land- 
scape. But this gathering up is by no means implied 
in the use of the aorist instead of the perfect. The 
aorist speaks of the past sins of mankind simply as 
matter of fact. The perfect, which would have been 
equally in place to sum up a long course of sin, as in 
1 John i. 10, would have also reminded us of the 
abiding result of it. This was needless in Romans iii. 
23: for the result is expressed in the following words. 
The aorist, like our preterite, is constantly used with 
words expressive of long duration, even duration con- 
tinuing to the present; as in Luke xiii. 16, “Whom 
Satan has bound, lo, eighteen years;” Mark x. 20, “ All 
these things I have kept from my youth.” Similarly, 
under Romans il. 27, Dr. Vaughan says, “ The tense ex- 
presses excluded by one decisive act.’ But to suppose 
that the aorist, when not accompanied by mention of 
time, implies or suggests a single decisive act, is to put 
a limitation upon the “unlimited” tense. Dr. Vaughan 
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does not tell his readers how to translate and expound 
the aorist in Romans iii. 12, 17; viii. 36; xi. 1, 3, 30, 
SOG ruil. Te. 

The late lamented Dean Alford recognises, in his 
very useful commentary and in his translation of the 
New Testament, the difference between the Greek and 
English past tenses, by translating the aorist, in pas- 
sages too numerous to quote, by the English perfect. 
And occasionally he is compelled to render the Greek 
perfect into English by the preterite. So Matthew 
xi. 46, “ Went and sold (perfect) all that he had;” 
Chapter xxv. 6, “ At midnight there was a cry made;” 
2 Corinthians ii. 13, “I had no rest for my spirit ;” 
Chapter xii. 9, “He said to me.” The force of the 
perfect in these passages I have explained in a former 
paper.! Dr. Alford seldom attempts to justify his render- 
ing of the Greek tenses. But it is in most cases in- 
disputably correct, and supports the position which in 
these papers I have taken up. 

Dr. Alford betrays, however, an occasional desire to 
limit the “unlimited” tense, in order to force it to keep 
company with the English preterite. In Romans xi. 
1-4 he renders correctly, “They have killed thy pro- 
phets, they have digged down thine altars;” “I have 
reserved to aigoclé’® &c. But, instead of “I have been 
left ’—or, indeed, he might have said, “I was left ”— 
he renders another aorist “I am left,” thus giving 
to it nearly the full sense of the Greek perfect. Yet, 
while dealing thus freely or loosely with the aorist in 
Verses 3 and 4, he translates it mechanically by pre- 
terites in Verses 1 and 2; although by doing so he 
limits St. Paul’s question and denial to the time of 
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Isaiah, whereas it is quite evident that they cover the 
entire past time up to the moment of writing.t In 
another similar case, 2 Corinthians iii. 14, his render- 
ing of the aorist, “Their understandings were hardened,” 
is, I believe, incorrect, not grammatically, but exegeti- 
cally. This is one of the passages in which we can 
determine only from the context whether the aorist is 
better rendered into English by the preterite or the 
perfect. For only from the context can we decide 
whether the hearts referred to were those of the con- 
temporaries of Moses or of St. Paul. To me the latter 
seems the correct reference. I therefore translate, 
“ Their minds have been hardened;” the indefiniteness 
of the English perfect leaving the reader’s mind at 
liberty to revert to the unbelieving Jews with whom 
St. Paul had so much to do. Again, both in his com- 
mentary and his revised translation, Dr. Alford renders 
Revelation xix. 6, “The Lord God reigneth,” thus 
overlooking the correct sense of the aorist as marking 
the commencement of Christ's reign.2, He properly 
notes, however, “the inadequacy of our past tenses to 
reproduce the Greek ones.” 

Many English writers seem to me to have failed to 
erasp fully the true significance of the Greek aorist as 
the tense of absolutely unlimited past time. They 
cannot divest themselves of the idea that it does some- 
how imply either a definite past time, or suddenness, 
or single occurrence. The idea of a definite time 
_arises evidently from the definiteness of the English 
preterite, which we all feel to be the nearest English 
equivalent to the Greek aorist. The idea of single 
occurrence may possibly have been suggested by the 
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ambiguity of the English word ozce. Of this ambiguity 
a proof is found in the German dictionaries, which give 
this one word as a rendering of two very different 
German words, ezzst or etustmal, and ecinmal. Of 
these, the latter denotes single occurrence; the two 
former, occurrence at some indefinite time in the past. 
Dr. Moulton, in his very accurate and valuable, or 
rather invaluable, translation of Winer’s New Testa- 
ment Grammar, has given ozce as an equivalent of 
ezust or einstmal three times in Section xl. 4. And in 
the same place he has used it, properly, as a rendering 
of ezumal, even in contrast to ezzst, which in this case 
he translates “at some past time.” This only proves 
that the use even of the most accurate translation in- 
troduces, especially in grammatical studies, an element 
of uncertainty. 

The late Mr. Conybeare, in the excellent free trans- 
lation of St. Paul’s Epistles, given in the Lzfe of S¢. 
Paul by himself and Dean Howson, while justly find- 
ing fault with Dr. Alford for attributing sometimes to 
the Greek aorist the sense of an English preterite, 
himself wandered from the truth in an opposite and 
much more dangerous direction. He assumes silently 
that the Greek aorist, as used by classic writers, corre- 
sponds exactly with the English preterite, and there- 
fore supposes that the New Testament writers deviate 
from the classic use. After translating correctly the 
aorists in 2 Corinthians vii. 2, “I have wronged no 
man, I have ruined no man, I have defrauded no man,” 
he says that “there is no need to suppose these aorists 
used aoristically (as they would be in classic Greek), 
since St. Paul constantly uses the aorist for the perfect. 
Even those commentators who are most anxious to 
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force upon the Hellenistic of the New Testament the 
nice observance of this classical distinction are obliged 
sometimes to give up their consistency and translate 
the aorist as perfect. In fact, the aorist is continually 
joined with viv (eg., Matt. xxvi. 65; John xiii. 31; 
Rom. xi. 31; Eph. iii. 5), which is of course decisive.” 
Under Romans v. 5, hesays, “ Mr. Alford, who objects 
to translate S00évros in the fifth verse ‘having been 
given, is obliged himself inconsistently to translate 
Secarwbévres in the ninth verse ‘having been justified,’ 
and éid@ouev, eleventh verse, ‘we have received, and 
to consent to the junction of both these aorists with 
vov, a junction which is conclusive as to its perfect use.” 
But Mr. Conybeare overlooked the fact that the con- 
struction to which he twice appealed as “conclusive” 
and “decisive” proof that the New Testament writers 
neglected the classic use of the aorist is itself a classic 
usage. This is pointed out by Dr. Lightfoot in his 
note, upon Colossians i. 21, where two examples are 
given—one from Plato, another from Isaeus. To 
these might be added examples from many classic 
writers from Homer to Plato, and from Plato to Lucian. 
Por-examplexs/fad 11oa14y 2745030 fea eee 
Herodotus, vu. 8; Lucian, Dzalogt Marini, vii. 1. 
And, as we have seen, the collocation of vév with the 
aorist is in full accord with its strict classic use as the 
tense of unlimited past time. Certainly St. Paul's use 
of it differs from our use of the preterite ; but he never 
uses the aorist where a classic writer would have used 
the perfect. 

In a former number of this magazine,! Dr. Reynolds 
has expounded the word jyévcuae in 2 Timothy iv. 7 
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to mean, “I have fought it in the past, and am doing 
it still.” It is true that, in such cases as 2 Corinthians 
i. 9, the Greek perfect, like the aorist in Luke i. 46, 
John xvii. 25, 26, and elsewhere, denotes an event or 
state which continues to the present. But that it does 
not necessarily convey this sense is evident from the 
examples quoted in these papers. And that this is not 
the sense St. Paul wishes to convey in this passage is 
proved by the words immediately following—rov 8pouov 
vetéXexa. For he cannot mean to say, “ I have finished 
the course, and am finishing it still.’ In this verse the 
Apostle places himself in thought, as Christ did in 
John xvii. 11, 12, in the moment of dissolution, and 
looks back upon life as actually ended. And in doing 
so, he chooses the perfect in order to direct our atten- 
tion to the results of a conflict which, to his thought, is 
already over. He says, “I have fought the fight and 
finished the course, and the results of the conflict and 
the race continue.” 

So far I have spoken only of New Testament 
Greek. But all that I have said is true also of classic 
Greek. Side by side of every one of the many ex- 
amples quoted above might be placed examples from 
the best classic writers. I will therefore supplement 
my references to New Testament commentators by a 
reference to Canon Farrar’s very interesting and in- 
structive Brief Greek Syntax, which deals chiefly with 
classic Greek. 

With so learned and so admirable a book as this it 
may seem both ungrateful and presumptuous to find 
fault. But I- must point out what seems to me to be 
a defect in Dr. Farrar’s treatment of the aorist and 
perfect tenses. On page 125 he says, “ Whatever dif- 
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ference there is in English between ‘I dined (e.g., ten 
years ago at Rome) and ‘I have dined’ (this evening), 
the same difference exists in Greek between -édeirvnca 
= ‘J dined,’ and SeSe¢rvn«a = ‘I have dined.’” The words 
in brackets, added by Dr. Farrar to his English equt- 
valents of the Greek tenses, sufficiently disprove his 
statement. As we have seen, a Greek might, on rising 
from table, say correctly, éSeirvnoa, without further 
addition ;! whereas Sedeérvyxa would imply, whether 
spoken immediately after dinner or hours after, that 
he still felt the effects of his dinner. But an English- 
man could not, when rising from table, say, “I dined,” 
without further addition; nor would the words ‘I 
have dined” convey the significance of the Greek 
perfect. Dr. Farrar says, “ Very rarely indeed we are 
compelled by the English idiom to introduce a present- 
perfect in rendering the aorist,” and refers properly to 
the difference between the aorist and the imperfect, as 
used in the Greek Testament. But he neither explains 
nor mentions the large number of passages quoted 
above in which the aorist cannot, or cannot correctly, 
be rendered by an English preterite. 

To some persons our long discussion of a Greek 
tense will seem to be little better than learned trifling. 
But the careful student of Holy Scripture will judge 
otherwise. No one who earnestly desires to learn all 
he can from the Bible, and who, with this aim in view, 
strives to follow the train of thought of its writers, will 
count any labour superfluous which enables him to 
understand more exactly and fully the meaning of 
their words. The sense which lies on the surface of 
Scripture is often very far from the correct one. And 


* Comp. Mark v. 35 ; Rev. xviii. 2. 
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our chief aid in discovering the true sense is accurate 
grammatical analysis. Much oftener than is commonly 
supposed have grammatical mistakes given rise to 
errors in doctrine. And still more frequently have 
the clearer views obtained by grammatical study borne 
fruit in the spiritual life of the student. 

JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 


THE READING AND RENDERING OF 
COLOSSIANS. Ii, IS. 


WeE must now read, it appears, which he hath seen, 
instead of whch he hath not seen, in Colossians ii. 18. 
For on this point our leading textual critics are all but 
agreed ; and, indeed, the evidence is abundant and de- 
cisive. If we are bound to accept what our documents 
actually do say, instead of determining what they ought 
to say, then we must believe that St. Paul wrote 4 
éwpaxev (or édpaxev) éuBarevov. But this gives usa clause 
difficult in the extreme to interpret. Clearly it will 
not do to read, /utruding tnto the things which he hath 
seen. Some other meaning must be found for éufa- 
tevov. And, on any rendering of this clause, it must 
be readjusted in its now completely altered sense to 
the context of the sentence to which it belongs. So 
perplexing is the problem thus presented, that Bishop 
Lightfoot, in his noble Commentary on Colossians and 
Philemon, fairly gives it up. “ The combination,” he 
writes, “is so harsh and incongruous as to be barely 
possible ; and there was perhaps some corruption in 
the text prior to all existing authorities.” He therefore 
‘cuts the Gordian knot’ by proposing the learned 
VoL. XI. 27 
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and ingenious emendation, aiépa xeveuBarevov (varsed 
aloft, treading on empty air). When this reading is 
compared with that given above, and it is remembered 
that the words of the original Uncial MSS. are written 
continuously, without any space between the last letter 
of one word and the first of the next in the same line, 
it will be seen that the change involved is very slight, 
and quite resembles the clerical error of a copyist. 
Such a confusion in one, or even in many MS6S., is 
conceivable enough. But that the original reading 
should have disappeared utterly, and left no trace of 
itself anywhere in all the mass of testimony, so ancient 
and so varied, by which this Epistle is handed down 
to us, one may well hesitate to believe. ‘‘ Conjectural 
emendation,” ahigh authority says, ‘‘ has absolutely no 
place in the criticism of the New Testament.”! Whether 
this principle must be maintained in all its rigour, or 
whether the maxim, erceptio probat regulam, has its 
application here as in most other practical matters, is 
a question we may leave to these distinguished critics 
to settle between them. It will be granted in any case 
that subjective correction of the text is a desperate 
remedy, only to be thought of, if ever, on the proved 
failure of every exegetical resource, and when no in- 
telligible meaning can possibly be given to the reading 
attested by documentary evidence. 

The object of this Paper is to plead in vindication 
of the text of our oldest witnesses, as presenting after 
all a fairly intelligible and probable sense. Griesbach’s 
sagacious maxim has often been verified in the case of 
recovered ancient readings, and may perhaps hold good 


* Hammond, Ouzdlines of Textual Creticism, p. 8. Compare Scrivener’s Zztvo- 
duction, pp. 433, 434, and Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, p. 817. 
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of this instance amongst the rest: “That reading is 
to be preferred which contains a sense apparently 
false, but which, on closer examination, is ascertained 
to be true.” 

Let us discuss, first, the meaning of & édpaxev; then, 
of €u8arevwr as governing it;! and, finally, the general 
connection of the clause with the sentence of which it 
forms a part. 

Two explanations have been given of the phrase, 
which he hath seen. (1) Alford and others make it 
equivalent to ¢hzngs visible 2—“ the realm of sight, not 
of faith.” But, as Meyer points out, which he hath 
seen should denote something more definite than this, 
some seeing specially asserted of, or claimed by, the 
person referred to. Zhings viszble would surely have 
been expressed by ra opava, as in Chapteri. 16. In 
that passage, moreover, it is just the angels who are 
identified with the things invisible; and, this being so, 
it would be a strange contradiction on the part of the 
Writer to attribute to the same persons at once zwo7- 
shipping of the angels and taking their stand on the 
visible world, and to do this too in such a way that the 
second statement seems intended for an explanation 


t Hofmann, who will not surrender the pj, is yet dissatisfied with the ordinary 
interpretation. He therefore completely recasts the sentence, making 7. dyyéA\wy 
subjective genitive to rawewoppootyy and Opnoxei¢ alike. (So indeed Luther, as 
far as Ocnoxeta is concerned.) He also finds in these words the antecedent to @ pup 
éwpaxev, and joins eikh to éuBarebwy, which now stands without an object. He 
thus arrives at the following translation : Let mo one pass judgment against you, 
delighting in the angels’ humility and their worship, things which he hath not seen 
—idly speculating, puffed up by the mind of his flesh. 

There is force as well as acuteness in his objection to regarding &@ ju) émpaney as 
object to {uBaretwy. The visible is not the divinely appointed limit of research. 
And the mere fact of the errorist sot having seen angelic or other supersensible 
objects would not in itself be sufficient to brand his speculations as ¢truseon. 

2 He can hardly claim Augustine (Confessions, x. 42—? 67, Lightfoot) in favour of 


this view. 
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of the first. And if Lightfoot’s conjecture (to which 
we shall refer afterwards) be correct, that “the Apostle” 
in the words, ¢uctodpevos tro T. vOdS K.T.r., which follow, 
“is taking up some watchword of the false teachers,” 
then apparently it was Vows, or Reason, the faculty of 
internal supersensible perception,’ by which they pro- 
fessed to be guided, and which they alleged, we may 
presume, as the organ of their visions. Whatever the 
Colossian heretics may have been, they were certainly 
not materialists. Everything goes to shew that their 
errors were of a transcendental cast, and that it was 
not from the visible, but from the invisible world, and 
through the powers by which man is conversant with 
it, that they claimed to derive their new “wisdom and 
knowledge.” This view seems, therefore, in every 
way Tene 

(2) Meyer's treatment of the phrase i is much more 
satisfactory, and points the way, as it seems to me, to 
the true exegesis of the whole passage. He supposes 
an allusion to some well-known assertion of the false 
teachers respecting their intercourse with the other 
world. If, as we may easily imagine, these pretenders 
(or their Corypheus, for some single definite person 
seems to be in the Apostle’s eye) were accustomed to 
say, with an imposing and mysterious air, ‘Eépaxa, 


* Compare Romans i. 20, ra yap d6para abrov . . . vootpeva caboparat, where 
voew, the verb-form of voiic, is used with philosophical precision of the act of 
rational, intuitive discernment ; as in Plato 529B (quoted by Meyer iv Zoc.), voety, 
GN odK Oupace Oewpety, to discern, but not to behold with the eyes. So in John xii. 
40 (from the Septuagint). Also wisre vootpmev x.7.X. (Heb. xi. 3). Nosty ra 
éroupavia, in Ignatius ad Trail. 5, is probably a very close parallel to the passage 
under discussion. 

Node is attributed twice to the Lord by St. Paul, in Romans xi. 34 (from LXX), 
and 1 Corinthians ii. 16 3 vonpara, once to Satan (2 Cor. ii. 11). 

The angels themselves were called Néec by some Patristic writers. 


; See Suicer’s 
Thesaurus, $. V. 
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éwpaxa—“ I have seen, ah! I have seen ”—in relating 
alleged visions of heavenly things, the Colossians 
would understand the reference well enough; and its 
obscurity for us would be simply due to the vividness 
of meaning the allusion would have for them, rendering 
further description of the matter superfluous. And 
such visions would furnish exactly the kind of proof 
needful to support a doctrine of angel-worship, and 
likely to impress these Phrygian Colossians. More- 
over, this was an age of heavenly visions and revela- 
tions,! which doubtless had their counterfeit.2 Indeed, 
one might almost venture to say that mystic visions 
would be sure to be forthcoming in behalf of such 
doctrines as those of the Colossian heresy, and on such 
a soil. 

This interpretation accords with the most ancient 
exposition of the passage that remains extant. It is 
given by Tertullian in so many words when he writes, 
combining Verses 18-21, “ But when he [the Apostle] 
blames those who alleged visions of angels as their 
authority for saying that men must abstain from meats 
—‘you must not touch, you must not taste’—‘in a 
voluntary humility,’ ‘vainly puffed up in the fleshly 
mind, and not holding the Head,’ he does not in these 
terms attack the Law or Moses, as if it was at the 


we See Acti. 17. 

2 In 2 Corinthians xii. 1 (following the text of Tregelles and Tischendorf) we 
read, Z must needs glory, it ts not expedient indeed,—but I will come to visions and 
revelations of the Lord. If this be the Apostle’s language, does it not seem to 
imply that he is still continuing the course of comparison in ‘‘ glorying ” between 
himself and the ‘‘false Apostles” and ‘‘crafty workers,” which commenced in 
Chapter xi. 16-18, and appears to terminate only in Chapter xii. 11? If so, they 
also claimed ‘‘ visions and revelations” in their pseud-apostolic character. What 
more likely ? 

In Galatians i. 8 (we or an angel from heaven) have we possibly a hint pointing 
in the same direction, indicating that the Apostle’s unscrupulous opponents did, or 
might, pretend to some authentication of this kind ? 
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suggestion of superstitious angels that he had enacted 
his prohibition of sundry aliments.” ! From this pas- 
sage it appears that a supposed reference to angelic 
visions in Verse 18 was common ground as between 
Marcion and Tertullian, and therefore must, one would 
imagine, have been pretty widely acknowledged at the 
end of the Second Century. These “visions” must 
also have been supposed to play a considerable part 
in the Colossian heresy, for its ascetic prescriptions are 
by both controversialists apparently referred to this 
source, although St. Paul himself does not immediately 
connect the two things. 

But this interpretation of & éépaxev, if it is to stand, 
must be sustained by the words which follow, and by 


the general drift of the sentence. For the Apecme 


would not surely refer to these visions without saying 
something to expose their false and delusive character. 
Viewed in this light, the words which he hath seen 
are an ironical concession, made by the writer only to 
enable him to deal a more effectual blow at the preten- 
sions they represent.? 

Let us see, then, whether éuBarevov will lend itself 
to Meyer’s hypothesis. It is one of the numerous and 
characteristic apax legomena of the Epistle, as many 
as seventeen of which—words nowhere else occurring 
in the New Testament—are met with in this single 
Chapter. The radical idea of the word is that of 
stepping or going on or t#. The corresponding noun 
éuBarys (from év and Ba-, root of Baiva, to step, go) de- 
notes a passenger (on board ship). The verb is found 


* Against Marcion, v. 19, p. 473 Eng. Tr. (Ante-Nicene Lib.) 

* There is perhaps a similar irony in 1 Cor. viii. 1: We know that we all have 
knowledge, &c. ; and in the {n\otow tpcée of Gal. iv. 17. Compare also 1 Cor. 
vi. 8-145 2 Cor, xii. 16. 
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with three principal uses. As referring to Adace literally, 
it means (1) Zo set foot upon (with genitive), vsdt, fre- 
guent (of deities), to haunt. So in Attic poets. (2) In 
Attic prose (Demosthenes, &c.) it has the sense ¢o enter 
apon, take possession of (usually with eis), or zxvade (so 
in Septuagint). (3) Its later figurative use appears 
first in the Septuagint—2 Maccabees ii. 30—where it 
is rendered fo enter into, examine, discuss (a subject). 
And it is thus that Philo-Judzeus uses it once, in a 
passage where he is comparing seekers after truth to 
well-diggers, and speaks of them accordingly as those 
“who advance further than others in the sciences, and 
go more deeply into them (él mAéov éwBarevorvres 
aitais).”' In this usage the word is somewhat common 
in Patristic writers, who employ it of God as searching 
the heart, and of men as searching into Divine mys- 
teries. And the Byzantine lexicographers uniformly 
give such equivalents for it as Syréw, éfepevvdw, cxoréa,? 
By a natural application of meaning (1) as given above, 
the participle might be rendered gozng upon or over, in 
the sense of dwel/ing 07,3 as of favourite arguments or 
hackneyed topics—harping upon. This would give a 
suitable and easy sense here. But there is no evidence 
of such a meaning having ever attached to the word, 
no indication of its having ever thrown out in its growth 
a figurative sense of this kind. The one figurative 
meaning which it had definitely assumed in the Greek 


t De plantatione Noé, § 19. 

2 See Hesychius s.v.; also Suicer’s Thesaurus, and Schleusner’s Lexicon. 

3 So Farrar, in his Life of St. Paul. 

Alford’s standing on (insistens) seems to have no exact parallel in the Greek 
usage of the word. The same may be said of Augustine’s zvcilcans ; so several 
Latin authorities. The amzbeulans of the Latin Version is a mere mechanical 


rendering. 
Meyer’s detretend, beschreitend points in the direction of (3), but is not explained 


with his usual clearness. 
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of St. Paul's day, and which afterwards prevailed to the 
exclusion of every other, is that given under (3). And 
it is at least a striking coincidence that the only con- 
temporary instance of the use of és8aredo that our 
dictionaries afford belongs to Pfzlo, the great philo- 
sophical Judaist of the age, with whose theology and 
diction this Epistle in particular presents so many re- 
markable points of contact.| This fact is surely of 
considerable weight in determining the signification of 
the verb in such a passage as this. For these Colos- 
sian heresiarchs were no vulgar goéfes, mere charlatan 
dealers in the supernatural. They were above all 
things “ philosophers.” 2 They were acute logicians.3 
In this character, we may presume, they would claim 
to be men of “research,” and would profess to “ inves- 
tigate” the revelation of which, through their visions, 
they were the medium, giving a philosophical analysis 
of it, and drawing out its logical consequences.4 In 
this there would be nothing very surprising. Such a 
union of visionary and chimerical data with a show of 
scientific method, the ‘logical development’ of intui- 
tions wholly factitious and unreal, would be neither 
inconceivable nor unexampled. If this was actually 
the case, and if they themselves, somewhat affectedly 
perhaps, used éu8aredw in Philo’s sense and in the 
manner I have supposed, Colossian readers would at 
once catch the Apostle’s meaning, and the audacious 


t See Lightfoot’s Commentary, Chaps. i., ii. passin. 
> 4 7 


? Ibid. ii. 8, Lightfoot’s Note 

8 Ibid. ii. 4: pndsic . . . taparoyiZnrar iy mridavoXoyig. 

Ibid. ii. 23: Ad yov vogpiac ty MedoOpnoxsian.r.rX. It was not surely their 
“‘will-worship (ov zeal for worship) and humility” that gave the teaching of the 
errorists its “‘show of wisdom.” These things, as Hofmann says, would rather 
have given a ‘‘show of holiness.” The ‘show of wisdom” must have been due 
chiefly to the manner in which their doctrines were argued and enforced. 


4 
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and monstrous nature of the pretensions of the false 
teachers would be set in the strongest possible light. 
For it would appear that they not only alleged angelic 
visions in proof of their new doctrines, but even derived 
them in great part from this source; and regarded 
these private revelations as containing the most fun- 
damental of all truths, the chief mysteries of Divine 
knowledge, and the matters most worthy of inquiry 
and investigation. The appended eixj serves forcibly 
to assert the futzlty of the whole proceeding,! and the 
crushing words which follow (¢vcvovpevos «.7.d.) reveal 
the spurious character and base origin of this high- 
flown and pretentious theosophy. 

It has already been intimated that Lightfoot’s sug- 
gestion of a latent allusion in the words 76 Tod vods to 
the language of the errorists, is quite in the same line 
with Meyer’s explanation of & éépaxev. In fact, they 
sustain and vindicate each other. It is difficult on any 
other view than that given by Lightfoot to explain the 
phrase vods tijs capxos as coming from St. Paul, when it 
is this very same znd (Nods) that, in its natural work- 
ing, is represented as diametrically opposed to the flesh 
in Romans vil. 22-25. The mznd of the flesh (70 
dpovnua) in Romans viii. 6, 7 is quite another thing, 
and neither the Jody of the flesh in Verse 11 of this 
Chapter, nor any of the other parallel expressions 
adduced,? appear to justify this paradoxical phrase. 


t Eiky is required by éuBarebwv on this view, while, as Hofmann rightly 
observes, it can add nothing to the force of ¢vowtmevoc. Origen attaches the 
adverb to {uBarebwy, writing etki tuBar. K. pvowdbpevoc in a reference to this 
passage quoted from him in Cramet’s Caéena, vol. iv., 72 Zp. ad Romanos, p. 69. 
Unfortunately he throws no light on the meaning of éuBaretwy, unless his using 
the verb absolutely, without an object, should seem to be in favour of the last 
meaning aboye proposed. 

For Pauline use of efx, comp. I Cor. xy. 2 ; Gal. ili. 4; where it is zse/essly, not 
causelessly, CRE phe iy snl jah CAC Olena Spa? Cit wits, su ROM. Kitsn Zs 
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But if these theosophists claimed to be men of Vous, 
and to speak in the name of the heaven-born faculty 
of Reason; how bold and how well-deserved a retort 
to brand their imposture as instigated by the Reason of 
the Flesh; that is to say, no Reason at all, but a mere 
simulacrum of it, the inspiration of a low and fleshly 
mind wearing its guise; or, at any rate, a Reason so 
perverted and fallen as to be fitly identified with its 
very opposite.? 

And it is in ¢vccvodpevos that we find the link uniting 
Meyer's & éopaxev and Lightfoot’s to +. voos 7. capKos; 
and making them parts of one continuous statement. 
This word, singularly enough, appears nowhere else in 
the New Testament, but in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, where St. Paul is dealing with a vain and 
false “knowledge,” very similar in some of its aspects 
to that which threatened the Colossian Church. There 
the word is used to stigmatize intellectual pride and 
self-complacency ; and is applied in one passage with a 
sharply antithetical force, and with the most biting 
irony, where he says, ‘“We know that we all have 
knowledge: knowledge puffeth up, but love buildeth 
up.”3 May we not conjecture a latent antithesis Zere ? 

* So Aristophanes in the Clozds, 835, ridiculing Socrates and his school— 


EVOTOLET, 
ee oe s oe RIS 
Kai pyciy sixyc pdatpoy dyvooac Cskwobe 


kat vowvv €yovrac’ (clever men and men of Reason 3) 


For the use of vot¢ in Greek philosophy see Plato’s Republic, vii. 21, Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics, ii. 19. It may be worth observing that it is only in this and 
the Ephesian Epistle that St. Paul uses the word dvaveia, so closely related to, and 
yet clearly distinguished from, vot¢. In Eph. iv. 17, 18 the two words are brought 
together. Jor other apparent allusions to the language of the Colossian errorists, 
comp. Redemption in Chap. i. 14 3 Perfect, i. 28 ; Hidden, ii. 3; Philosophy, ii. 8 ; 
Luiness; Thrones, Lordships, &c.; and see Lightfoot, pp. 99-103. 

* Lightfoot gives the striking parallel in Rev. ii, 24: ra Bd@ca—rod Saravat 
(‘‘the depths,”’—yes, the depths of Sa¢azz). 

SRT Corsivittsd sea lSonivel Ono, muon encase iia 
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May not the men whom the Apostle is denouncing 
have been accustomed to speak of being “exalted by 
Reason,” “lifted into communion with heavenly Intel- 
ligences,” and the like— 
“ Borne on contemplation’s wing, 
Vhere the angels praise their King” ? 

Such language would well comport with the _half- 
mystic half-rationalistic character of their teaching, and 
with their lofty personal pretensions. And if some 
phrases of this sort came to the Apostle’s ears, ductov- 
pevos is the very word we can imagine he would séize 
with which to prick the gigantic bubble, to expose the 
windy conceit and turgid empty phraseology of this 
new would-be wisdom. “‘ Exalted’ are they? say 
rather, zzflated. ‘Lifted up and borne high by heavenly 
Reason’! oh, no; merely puffed up and swollen high 
by the Reason of their Flesh, a Reason that is but 
the slave of their carnal nature, and draws its inspira- 
tion only from beneath.” And ¢uavotpevos x. 7. 2d. is at- 
tached, we may suppose, to ¢u8arevov rather than more 
directly to & é#paxev, because it was in the way these 
impostors put forward their visions, and the style in 
which they talked of them, that their real nature 
betrayed itself. 

The caustic word puffed up points us back irresist- 
ably to the earlier phrase, delighting tn humility? (Oér.wv 
év ratrewodpoctyy), to which it gives the needed con- 
tradiction, as it furnishes the exposure of the huge 
pretence involved in znvestigating what he hath seen. 


t In support of this last remark, besides karaBpaBevérw in this Verse, see Verse 
16, Let not any one judge you, &c.; and Verse 20, Why are you being dogmatizea 


(made subject to decrees) ? ; 
2 For so it seems best to render 0:\wy x. 7. X., with Bengel, Hofmann, Light- 


foot and others. See Lightfoot’s note. 
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It was inand along with worshipping! of the angels that 
their “humility” was shewn;? and as that was based 
on transcendental visions and philosophic reasoning as 
false and futile as they were imposing and magnilo- 
quent, this humility proved to be but the thin disguise 
of an insufferable pride. 

We reach at last xataBpaBevirw, the imperative on 
which the whole sentence hangs. And here we find 
St. Paul already striking into the singular vein of 
blended quotation and comment, which appears to run 
through the whole Verse. For this verb—another 
New Testament Hapax legomenon, by the way—does 
not mean simply ¢o defraud of the prize, but to do so in 
the capacity of zudge;3 and it is moreover in the pre- 
sent tense: Let no one be (wrongfully) adjudging the 
prize against (1.e., away from) you—so we might trans- 
late. Now this surely the false teacher must be 
supposed to clazm to do.4 It is not at all a thing 
which he actually could do. It was not that by leading 
the Colossian believers astray from Christ he would 
cause them to fail in the race, and so eventually to miss 
the prize; but he was pronouncing a judgment which 
virtually took their prize away already. So that in the 
first word of this warning the Apostle declares the 
great interests at stake, and the practical issue of the 


* It is important to notice that @pnoxeta is worship as matter of ritual and external 
form. It was not therefore agel-worship simply that the errorists were zealous for, 
so much as a certain system of rites of angel-worship. This is in harmony with 
their devotion to ceremonialism as seen in Verse 16. Compare James i. 26, 27, 
and Acts xxvi. 5. The only other instance of this word in the New Testament is 
in Verse 23, where it is compounded with 20é\w in 20ehoOpyoxeiea. 

* For the connection between Azzility and angel-worship, see the citations in 
Alford and Wordworth’s notes 27 Joc. 

3 On this word see Meyer’s elaborate note. 

4 So karaBpaBevérw in Verse 18 is precisely parallel to kpwérw (let no one judge) 
in Verse 16. 
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claims of these new teachers, as they themselves in effect 
presented them. ‘ They are setting up as judges of the 
great race in which you are running,” he seems to say; 
“and they dare to snatch away from you the prize you 
were already winning,' to rob you of ‘the hope laid up 
for you in heaven,’ of which ‘your faith in Christ and 
love to all the saints’ were a sure pledge and warrant.”2 
And this was in truth the case, if they insisted upon 
another “ redemption,”3 and taught a new way to “ per- 
fection,’ 4 through ceremonial rites and ascetic rules, 
and by the knowledge of “hidden mysteries” 5 concern- 
ing the angels and other matters of high import, which 
were in their keeping. Thus at one stroke they took 
away the great Christian “hope” from all except their 
own initiates, and made it attainable only by a secret 
society of the separated and intellectual few.°® 

In this Verse, therefore, the Apostle judges the 
Colossian heresy, so to speak, out of its own mouth. 
In the next he brings it “before the judgment-seat of 
Christ,” and charges it, in virtue of that “worshipping 
of angels,” which was its central point and ‘the head 
and front of its offending, with high treason against 
Hr, the Head and Lord of both worlds, preéminent 
alike in creation and redemption,” to whom the very 
angels set up against Him might have taught their 
worshippers to pay all honour and allegiance. The 
sequel of Verse 19 goes on to intimate that disloyalty 
to Him is destruction to his Church, for He alone is 
the basis of its unity and the source of all its growth. 


t For the zoe of the warning, compare Gal. iii. 3, v. 2-5, perhaps also iv. 17. 

2 Col. i. 3-5; compare 2 Thess. i. 3-5. 3 [hid. i. 14. 4 Tbid. i. 28. 

5 Ibid ii. 2, 3 (Lightfoot). © Chap. i. 28. See Lightfoot on wavra dvOpwrov. 

7 Ibid. i. 15-18; ii. 6, 8-Io. 

8 Ibid. ii. 15: see THE Expositor, vol. x. pp. 420, 421. Compare also Heb. 
i. 6; Rev. xix. 10. 
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“Let no one assume to take away your prize, de- 
lighting in ‘humility’ and worshipping of ¢he angels— 
‘investigating’ idly ‘what he hath seen’! — being 
puffed up by ‘the Reason’ of his Flesh, and not hold- 
ing fast the Head.” Thus we may attempt to render 
these few words of stern irony with which the Apostle 
tears the mask away from the face of the great Colos- 
sian mystagogue and arch-deceiver. Few his words 
are, because so full of compressed indignation; and 
obscure, it may be, just because they are so keenly 
pointed against this “spoiler”! of his Gentile flock, the 
precursor of that pack of “grievous wolves,” ? who 
were afterwards to ravage and lay waste the Asiatic 
Churches. Here, in the Colossian heresy, he detects 
at the very hour of its birth the infant Gnosticism. 
With a quick and sure inspiration he seizes its inner 
principles, and discerns its deadly and yet fascinating 
nature—a compound, as it was, of intellectual pride, 
visionary pseudo-mystic spiritualism, and ritualistic 
fervour. GEORGE G. FINDLAY. 


BRIEF DWOLTCE S. 


Ir is so necessary to seem, as well as be, impartial in these Brief 
Notices of Books, that I do not care to have my own works reviewed 
in this Magazine. But I may perhaps be permitted to announce that 
Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have recently published a volume of 
my sermons entitled “ Zhe Genesis of vil, and Other Sermons, Mainly 
Expository ;” and that the volume contains twenty-one discourses, none 
of which have appeared in print before, on The Origin of Evil (Isaiah 
xlv. 6, 7), The Heavenly Treasure and the Earthern Vessels (2 Corin- 
thians iv. 7), God Unknown yet Known (Isaiah lv. 6-9), the In- 
credible Mercy of God (ibid.), All Things Ours (1 Corinthians iii. 
21-23), The Too Great Promise (ibid.), Led by a Child (Isaiah xi. 6), 
The Living God of Living Men (St. Luke xx. 37, 38), Death an 
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Exodus (St. Luke ix. 30, 31), On Serving God with One Shoulder 
(Zephaniah iii. 9), Why we Suffer (Acts xxviii. 4), Aaron’s Apology 
(Exodus xxxii. 24), The Parable of the Talents (St. Matthew xxv. 
14-30), The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats (St. Matthew xxv. 
31-46), The Parable of the Ten Virgins (St. Matthew xxv. 1-13), and 
St. Peter's Sifting and Conversion (St. Luke xxii. 31, 32). 


THE PROPHECIES OF IsalAH: a New Translation, with Commentary 
and Appendices, dy the Rev. ZT. K. Cheyne, M.A. (London: Kegan 
Paul and Co.) As yet we have only the first of the two volumes 
in which Professor Cheyne is to give us the results of his long and 
diligent study of the greatest of the major Prophets. This volume 
covers Chapters i.—xlvii., and is of course, or it could not otherwise 
have covered so large a field, exclusively exegetical. All the great 
critical questions suggested by this Scripture are relegated to Volume 
II. : but though not one of these questions is as yet discussed and 
decided, it is easy to see that Professor Cheyne has advanced much 
nearer to the traditional, or “ orthodox,” point of view during the 
ten years which have elapsed since the appearance of his previous 
work, Zhe Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged. If he cannot 
yet admit—and this is one of the problems he holds in suspense 
—that we owe the last seven and twenty Chapters of the Book 
to the author of the first thirty-nine, it is quite clear that he more 
fully recognizes the presence of the predictive element in both 
sections of the Book; indeed, he expressly affirms that the horizon 
of Isaiah “was not limited by the Exile, but extends to the advent 
of the historical Christ, and even beyond.” Gratified as we are 
by this advance to what we hold to be the true point of view by 
one of the foremost disciples of Ewald, we have endeavoured to 
weigh his exposition quite impartially. And, in our judgment, he 
has given us the most helpful-and original exegesis of the larger 
part of Isaiah’s writings we have yet received. The qualities, 
indeed, which strike us as most commendable in it are that it is so 
obviously an honest expression of the views of an able and thorough 
scholar, and that it is so entirely original, so utterly his own view 
which he gives us. He does not waste our time by reciting the 
readings and interpretations of all who have gone before hin, 
although, where it is necessary, he never fails to discuss the read- 
ings of the leading critics who have preceded him; but contents 
himself, for the most part, with stating his own reading tersely and 
giving the reasons which compel him to prefer it. 
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Another good quality of his work is that he makes good use of the 
labours of the scholars who in recent years have set themselves to 
decipher and interpret the Assyrian Inscriptions—as, for example, in 
dealing with Chap. x. 5—Chap. xii. 6, where he is enabled by their 
aid to determine the invader of Judah, whose march Isaiah predicts, 
to be Sargon, and not, as has been commonly supposed, Sennacherib, 
thus clearing up many difficulties involved in the earlier interpretation. 

The defect of the work, if with all deference we may attribute 
defects to work so good, is that, under the influence of Ewald’s 
somewhat too arbitrary and impatient genius, Mr. Cheyne is still too 
apt to suspect the MSS., or to charge them with insertions, omissions, 
blunders, on quite insufficient evidence. He gives up Chap. ix. Ver. 5, 
fot example, as an ‘‘ intrusive marginal gloss,” which has slipped into 
the text, mainly on the ground that ‘‘the false prophets being leaders 
of the people ought to belong to ‘the head,’” whereas Isaiah de- 
nounces them as “the tail” of the body politic: but surely it is easy 
enough to see that, moved by righteous indignation against men who 
had wilfully abused the highest function and the highest gifts, the 
Prophet might naturally and intentionally assign them the lowest 
place, and say with bitter emphasis, ‘‘The prophet who teacheth lies, 
he is the tail.” So, again, in Chap. x. Ver. 27, he ‘strongly suspects 
an error in the text,”’ because it is “strange to say that the pressure 
of the fat of an animal will destroy the yoke,” because, taken thus, 
the last clause of the Verse is “very difficult.” But where is the 
difficulty? If Israel is here conceived as an “animal under the 
yoke,” and days of prosperity, fulness, and returning strength are 
seen to be at hand, it is surely very natural that the Prophet, working 
out his own figure, should be led to speak of the captive and bur- 
dened beast as growing to a strength so robust as that it should snap and 
shake the yoke from the swelling muscles of its neck. There are many 
similar instances to shew that Professor Cheyne is somewhat too prone 
to violate the sensible and accepted rule once more laid down by Mr. 
Findlay only a few pages back: “ Swédyectzve correction of the text is 
a desperate remedy, only to be thought of, if ever, on the proved 
failure of every exegetical resource, and when no intelligible meaning 
can possibly be given to the reading attested by documentary 
evidence.” With this single qualification of our praise, we have only 
to thank Professor Cheyne for the first instalment of a most valuable 
Commentary—learned, honest, original, and, in the best sense, devout. 


S. COX, 


JHE AULAOK OF ECCEESTAS TES: 
AN IDEAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Amonc the many enigmas of the Old Testament the 
book of Ecclesiastes is preéminently enigmatic. It 
comes before us as the sphinx of Hebrew literature, with 
its unsolved riddles of history and life. It has become 
almost a proverb that every interpreter of this book 
thinks that all previous interpreters have been wrong. 
Its very title has received some dozen discordant 
interpretations. The dates assigned to its author- 
ship by competent experts range over very nearly a 
thousand years, from B.c. 990 to B.c. 10. Not less 
has been the divergence of opinion as to its structure 
and its aims. It has been regarded as a formal 
treatise, or as a collection of unconnected thoughts 
and maxims, like Pascal’s Pezsées, or Hare’s Guesses at 
Truth; or as a dialogue, after the manner of Plato; 
or like the discussions between the Dotto and the /eno- 
vante, that form a prominent feature in the teaching 
of the Italian Jesuits, in which the writer holds free 
debate with his opponents.! Those who take the 
latter view are, unfortunately, divided among them- 
selves as to which interlocutor in the dialogue repre- 
sents the views of the writer, and which those that 
he is seeking to refute.2 As to the drift of the book, 


* See Ginsburg’s exhaustive survey of the literature of Ecclesiastes in the Zrtro- 
duction to his Commentary. Herder may be named as the author of the Dialogue 
theory, but he has been followed by many others. 

2 One school, ¢.g., maintains that the seemingly Epicurean sentiments, another 
that the gloomier views of life, are stated only to be rejected (Ginsburg, 2 sapra). 
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we meet with every conceivable variety of hypothesis 
more or less skilfully maintained. Men have seen in 
it the confessions of the penitent and converted 
Solomon, ! or a bitter cynical pasquinade on the 
career of Herod the Great, 2 or a Chesterfield manual 
of policy and polztesse for those who seek their fortune 
in the palaces of kings.3 It has been made to teach a 
cloistral asceticism, + or a healthy life of natural enjoy- 
ment,5 or a license like that of a St. Simonian ‘“re- 
habilitation of the flesh.”© Those who looked on one 
side of the shield have found in it a direct and earnest 
wpologia for the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul ;7 those who approached it from the other were 
not less sure that it was a polemic protest against that 
doctrine as it was taught by Pharisees or Essenes.® 
The writer aimed at leading men to seek the things 
eternal, or sought to draw them away from the cloud- 
land of the Unknown that men call eternity. Dog- 
matism and scepticism have alike claimed the author 
as their champion. It has been made to teach the 
mysteries of the Trinity and the Atonement,9 or to 
rebuke the presumption that speculates on those mys- 
teries. It has been identified alike with the Creed of 
Athanasius and with that of the Agnostic. 

Think, too, fora moment of the varying aspects which 
it presents to us when we come in contact with it, not 
as handled by professed interpreters, but as cropping up 


* This is, I need hardly say, the current traditional interpretation of Jewish and 
Patristic and early Protestant writers (Ginsburg, wf sera). 

2 Gratz, Comm. o1 Koheleth. 3 Jacobi, quoted by Ginsburg, p. 186. 

+ The view was that of Jerome, Augustine, and the whole crowd of Patristic and 
medizeval interpreters. 


5 Luther, Comm. on Eccles. ° Gratz, Commentary. 
7 So most Patristic and early Protestant scholars ; and Hengstenberg and 
Delitzsch among those of our own time. & So emphatically Gratz 


9 See the Commentaries of Jerome, Augustine, and others of the same school, as 
collected by Pineda. 
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here and there in the pages of history, or the lives 
of individual men. We think of Gelimer the Vandal 
king, led in chains in the triumph of Belisarius, and, 
as he walked on without a tear and without a sigh, find- 
ing a secret consolation in the oft-echoed burden of 
“Vanitas vanitatum! omnia vanitas!” or of Jerome! 
reading the book with his disciple Blesilla, that he 
might persuade her to renounce those vanities for the 
life of the convent at Bethlehem;? or of Thomas a 
Kempis taking its watchword as the text of the De 
Lmitatione Christi; or of Laud writing to Straf- 
ford when the policy of ‘‘Thorough” had broken down, 
and counselling him to turn for consolation to its 
pages.3 We remember how Luther found in it a 
healthy Polctica or CEconomica, the very mirror of 
magistracy and active life, as opposed to that of the 
monks and friars who opposed him;4 how Voltaire 
dedicated his paraphrase of it to Frederick II., as that 
of a book which was the king’s favourite study.5 It 
has, in the history of our own literature, been versified 
by poets as widely contrasted as Quarles and Prior. It 
has furnished a name to the Vanity Fair of Bunyan and 
of Thackeray, and the latter in a characteristic poem 
has sung the changes of rhyme and rhythm on its 
Matatotes Matatotetén. Pascal found in it the echo of 
the restless scepticism which drove him to take refuge 
from the uncertainty that tormented him apart from 
God in the belief that God had revealed Himself, and 
that the Church of Rome was the witness and deposi- 
tary of that revelation.© Renan, lastly, looks on it as the 
only charming work—“ e seul livre atmable” —that has 


1 Gibbon, c.xli. 7 Hieron, Pref. in Eccles. 3 Mozley, Essays, i. p. 60. 
4 Luther, Pref. i Lecles. 5 Voltaire, @uvres, vol. il. Ld. Paris, 1837. 
6 Pascal, Pensées,'vol. i. p. 159. -Ed. Molines. 
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ever been written by a Jew, and with his characteristic 
insight into the subtle variations of human nature, 
strives to represent to himself St. Paul in his declining 
years—if only he had been of another race and of 
another temperament, z.2., if he had been quite another 
Paul than he whom we have known—as at last dis- 
covering, dés7//ustonné of the “sweet Galilean vision,” 
that he had wasted his life on a dream, and turning 
from all the prophets to a book which till then he 
had scarcely read, even the book Ecclesiastes.! 

It may be inferred from the fact that I invite the 
attention of thoughtful students to what I have to say 
on the subject which has shewn what I may call its 
strangely zymotic power under such manifold and 
varying forms, that I am not satisfied with any of 
these conclusions. I can honestly say that I have 
worked through them, and have not found them to 
satisfy the laws of evidence or the conditions of his- 
torical probability. I do not know whether the view 
which I now submit to the judgment of inquirers will 
commend itself as more satisfying. The nature of the 
case, the necessary limits of time and space, forbid me 
to lay before them either the evidence on which my 
own belief rests, or the process by which I have been 
led to it. I can only submit it for the present as a 
hypothesis, and ask those who read it whether it ap- 
pears to them to fulfil what is, at least, the first and 
last condition of. a tenable hypothesis—that it includes 
and explains phenomena. And it seemed to me that 
{ could best commend that hypothesis to those whose 
judgment I seek to win in the form of an ideal bio- 
graphy of the writer of the mysterious book. 

It would be a comparatively easy task, of course, to 


* Renan, L’Antéchrist, p. 101. 
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write the life of the traditional author of Ecclesiastes. 
The reign of Solomon “in all his glory” and with all 
his wisdom has often furnished a subject both for the 
historian and the poet. There would be a special 
interest if we could treat the book before us, as leading 
us into the region that lies below the surface of history, 
and find in it an autobiographical fragment in which 
the royal writer laid before us his own experience of 
life and the conclusions to which he had been led 
through it. The Confessions of Solomon would have 
on that assumption a fascination not less powerful than 
those of Augustine or Rousseau. For reasons which 
I have not now time to state, I cannot adopt that con- 
clusion, and am compelled to rest in the belief that 
Ecclesiastes was the work of an unknown writer about 
two hundred years before the Christian era. To write 
the life under such conditions may seem a somewhat 
adventurous enterprise. One is open to the charge 
of evolving a biography out of one’s inner conscious- 
ness, of summoning a spectral form out of the cloud- 
land of imagination. I have felt, however, looking to the 
special character of the book, that this would be a more 
satisfactory way of stating the view that I have been 
led to hold as to the occasion, plan, and purpose of the 
book than the more systematic dissertation with which 
the student is familiar in Commentaries and Introduc- 
tions. The book has so little of a formal plan, and is so 
much, in spite of the personated authorship, of the 
nature of an autobiographical confession—partly clear 
and deliberate ; partly, perhaps to an extent of which 
the writer was scarcely conscious, betraying its true 
nature beneath the veil of the character he had 
assumed—that the task of portraying the lineaments 
which lie beneath the veil is comparatively easy. As 
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with the Pensées of Pascal or of Joubert, or the Soxmets 
of Shakespeare, we feel that the very life of the man 
stands before us, as vottvd . . . veluti descripta tabella, 
in all its main characteristics. We divine the incidents 
of that life from the impress they have left upon his 
character, and from chance words in which more is 
meant than meets the ear. 


Koheleth (I shall use the Hebrew equivalent 
of Ecclesiastes by anticipation, as better than the 
constant repetition of “the writer,’ or ‘the subject 
of our memoir”) was born, according to the view 
stated above, somewhere B.c. 220. He was an only 
son, “one alone and not a second,” without a brother 
(Eccles. iv. 8). His father lived in Judzea,! but not 
in” Jerusalem, and to’ find’ “the way to) theyenyy 
the way which none but the proverbial “ fool” among 
grown-up men could miss, came before the child’s 
mind at an early age as the test of sagacity and 
courage (Eccles. x. 15). The boy’s education, however, 
was carried on in the synagogue school of the country 
town near which he lived, and was rudimentary enough 
in its character, stimulating a desire for knowledge 
which it could not satisfy. He learnt, as all children of 
Jewish parents learnt, the Sema or Creed of Israel, 
“Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy ‘God. is’ one Lord 
(Deut. vi. 4), and the sentences that were written on 
the Phylacteries which boys, when they reached the age 
of thirteen and becameChildren of the Law, wore on 
their forehead and their arms. He was taught many 
of the Proverbs which proclaimed that “ the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge,” and learnt to 
reverence Solomon as the ideal pattern of the wisdom 


t So Ewald, Lretrod. to Eccles. 
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(Prov. i. 7) and largeness of heart that grow out of a 
wide experience. But it was a time of comparative 
deadness in the life of Israel. The last of the pro- 
phets had spoken some two centuries before, and there 
were few who studied his writings or those of his pre- 
decessors. The great masters of Israel and teachers 
of the Law had not yet raised the fabric of tradition 
which was afterwards embodied in the Talmud. The 
expectations of the Anointed King were for the time 
dormant, and few were looking for “redemption in 
Jerusalem” or for “ the consolation of Israel.” Pharisees 
and Sadducees and Essenes, though the germs of their 
respective systems might be found in the thoughts of 
men, were not as yet stimulating the religious activity 
of the people by their rivalry as teachers. The heroic 
struggle of the Maccabees against the idolatry of Syria 
Was as yet in the future, and the early history of the 
nation, the memories of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, did not kindle the patriotic enthusiasm which 
they came to kindle afterwards. There was a growing 
tendency to fall into the modes of thought and speech 
and life of the Greeks and Syrians with whom the sons 
of Abraham were brought into contact. Even the sacred 
name of Jahveh or Jehovah, so precious to their fathers, 
had dropped into the background, and men habitually 
spoke of “God,” or “the Creator,” after the manner of 
the Greeks (Eccles. xii. 1). It was a time, such as all 
nations and Churches have known, of conventionality 
and routine. The religion of the people, such as the 
boy saw it, was not such as to call out any very deep 
enthusiasm. The wealth of his parents had attracted 
a knot of so-called devout persons round them, and his 
mother had come under their influence, and in propor- 
tion as she did so, failed to gain any hold on her son's 
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heart, and left no memory of a true pattern of woman- 
hood for him to reverence and love. Even she 
formed no exception in after years to the sweeping 
censure in which he declared that among all the women 
he had met he had never known one who satisfied his 
ideal of what a righteous woman should be (Eccles. 
vii. 28). The religionists who directed her conscience 
called each other by the name of “ Friend,” “ Brother,” 
or “ Companion,” and claimed to be of those of whom 
Malachi had spoken, “who feared the Lord and 
spake often one to another” (Mal. ili. 16). Koheleth 
saw through their hypocrisy, watched them going to 
the house of God, 2.2, to temple or synagogue (Psa. 
Ixxiv. 8), and heard their long and wordy and windy 
prayers—the very sacrifice of fools (Eccles. v. 1, 2). 
He saw how they made vows in time of sickness or 
danger, and then, when the peril had passed away, 
came before the priest, on whom they looked as the 
messenger or angel of the Lord, with frivolous excuses 
for its non-fulfilment (Eccles. v. 4-6); how they told 
their dreams as though they were an apocalypse from 
heaven (Eccles. v. 7). Tt*was necessary to™findia 
phrase to distinguish the true worshippers from these 
pretenders, and just as men, under the influence of the 
maxim that language was given to conceal our 
thoughts, came to speak of la veritdé vraze as different 
from the ordinary ver7t¢é, so Koheleth could only em- 
phasize his scorn of the hypocrites by contrasting them, 
as with the emphasis of iteration, with “ those who fear 
God, who indeed fear before him” (Eccles. viii. 12). 
As Koheleth grew to years of manhood, he was 
called to take his part in the labours of the cornfield 
and the vineyard. The wealth of his father did not 
lead him to bring up his son to a soft-handed leisure, 
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for men had not then ceased to recognize the blessed- 
ness of toil, and it had become a proverb that a father 
who does not teach his sons to labour with their hands 
teaches them to be thieves. The teachers of Israel 
remembered that the “king himself was served by the 
field” (Eccles. v. 9); and “ despise not husbandry” was 
one of the maxims of the wise. In after years, when 
pleasure had brought satiety and weariness, and dainties 
palled on the palate, Koheleth looked back regretfully 
on that “sweet sleep” of the labour of earlier days, 
which followed on the frugal, or even scanty meal 
(Eccles. v. 12). 

As he grew up to manhood, however, there came a 
change. Like the younger son in the parable (Luke 
xv. 12) he desired to see the world that lay beyond 
the hills, beyond the waters, and asked for his portion 
of goods and went his way into a far country. Among 
the Jews, as among the Greeks, and partly, indeed, as 
a consequence of their intercourse with them, this had 
come to be regarded as one of the paths to wisdom 
and largeness of heart. So the Son of Sirach wrote a 
little later : “ A man that hath travelled knoweth many 
things.” ‘“ He shall serve among great men, and appear 
before princes ; he will travel through strange countries ; 
for he hath tried the good and evil among men.” (Ecclus. 
Xxxiv. 9; xxxix. 4). And if a Jewtravelled anywhere 
at that period, it was almost a matter of course that he 
should direct his steps to Alexandria. Intercourse 
between the two nations of Egypt and Judah was, in- 
deed, no new thing. Psammetichus, in the days of 
Manasseh, had invited Jews to settle in his kingdom." 
Alexander, in founding the new city which was to im- 
mortalize his name, had followed his example. The 


1 Letter of Pseudo-Aristeas. 
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first of the Ptolemies had brought over many thou- 
sands, and they occupied a distinct quarter of the city.* 
Philadelphus had, as the story ran, invited seventy- 
two of the elders of Israel to his palace that they 
might translate their Law as an addition to the treasures 
of his library, had received them with all honour, and 
invited them to discuss ethical questions day by day 
with the philosophers about his court.2 A wealthy 
Jew coming to such a city, not without introductions, 
was sure to be well received, and Koheleth sought and 
found admission to that life of courts, which the Son of 
Sirach pointed out as one of the paths of wisdom 
(Ecclus. xxxix. 4). It was a position not without its 
dangers. It tempted the Jew to efface his nationality 
and his creed, and his hopes in the far-off future. It 
tempted him also to exchange the purity to which he 
was pledged by the outward symbol of the covenant 
and by the teaching of his home life, for the license of 
the Greek. Koheleth for a time bowed his neck to 
the yoke of a despotic king, and learnt the suppleness 
of the slaves who dare not ask a king, What doest 
thou? (Eccles. viii. 4). He watched the way the 
court winds blew, and learned to note the rise and fall 
of favourites and ministers (Eccles. x. 6, 7). He saw 
or heard how under Ptolemy Philopator the reins of 
power had fallen into the hands of his mistress, 
Agathoclea, and her brother; how the long minority 
of his son Epiphanes had been marked by the oppres- 
sion of the poor and “ violent perverting of judgment 
and justice” in the provinces (Eccles. v. 8), by all the 
evils which come on a land when its “ king is a child” 
and its “ princes revel in the morning” (Eccles. x. 16, 
17.)3_ He had seen the pervading power of a system of 


* Joseph. Azz/. xii. 1. ° Letter of Pseudo-Aristeas, 3 Justin, Xxx. 2. 
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police espionage, which carried what had been spoken 
in whispers to the ears of the ruler (Eccles. x. 20). A 
training such as this could scarcely fail to make the 
man who was subject to it something less of an 
Israelite—to turn his thoughts from fe taplotnd the 
picture which the prophets had drawn of a true and 
righteous King, to the task of noting the humours of 
kings who were neither true nor righteous, and flatter- 
ing them with an obsequious homage, in the belief 
that “yielding” in such a case “ pacifieth great 
offences” (Eccles. x. 4). 

Temptations of another kind helped to complete the 
evil work. The wealth of Koheleth enabled him to 
surround himself with a certain magnificence, and he 
kept before himself the ideal of a glory like that of 
Solomon’s: the wine sparkled at his banquets, and 
singing men and singing women were hired to sing 
songs of revelry and love, and the Greek Aclarre, the 
“delights of the sons of men,” the demz-monde of Alex- 
andria, surrounded him with their fascinations (Eccles. 

3-8). His life became one of reckless sensuality. 
Like the Son in the parable, to whom I have before 
compared him, he wasted his substance in riotous 
living, and devoured his wealth with harlots (Luke xv. 

3, 30). The tendency of such a life is, as all ex- 
perience shews, to the bitterness of a cynical satiety. 
Poets have painted the Nemesis which dogs the foot- 
steps of the man who lives for pleasure. In the 
Jaques,? perhaps to some extent even in the Hamlet, 
of Shakespeare, in the mental history, representing 
probably Shakespeare’s own experience, of his Sonnets, 

* So Bunsen, God 77 LZistory, 1. p. 159. 

* For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 


As sensual as the brutish sting itself. 
Ag NOU Liheelt, MN. ie 
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yet more in the Childe Harold of Byron, in the ‘‘ Palace 
of Art” and the “ Vision of Sin,’ of Tennyson, we have 
types of the temper of meditative scorn and unsatisfied 
desire that uttered itself in the cry, “ All is vanity and 
feeding upon wind” (Eccles. 1. 14). 

But what is true more or less of all men except those 
who live— 


Like a brute with lower pleasures, like a brute with lower pains, 


was true then, as it has been since, in its highest 
measure, of the Jew who abandons the faith of his 
fathers and drifts upon the shoreless sea of a life of 
license. Corruptio optimz pessima. He has inherited 
higher hopes and nobler memories than the men of 
most other nations, and when he falls he sinks even to 
a lower level than they sink. The “little grain of 
conscience” that yet remains “makes him sour,” and 
the features are stamped with the sneer of the mocker, 
and he hates life, and yet, with the strange incon- 
sistency of pessimists, shrinks from death. He denies, 
or at least questions, the possibility of knowing that 
there is a life beyond the limits of this life (Eccles. iii. 
18-21), and yet draws back from the journey to the 
undiscovered country, and clings passionately (Eccles. 
xi. 7) to the life which he declares to be intolerable 
(Eccles#il.17; vi. 3; vil. 1).¢ The Jiteraturesofsourn 
own time presents two vivid pictures of the character 
and words of one who, being a Jew, has passed through 
this experience. In the life of the Raphael of 
Kingsley’s /7ypatza, yet more in that of Heinrich 
Heine at Paris,! we have the counterpart of the life 
of Koheleth at Alexandria. 

Under the thinly veiled disguise of the person of the 


’ 


* Comp. Stigand’s Life of Heine, ii. chap. 1. 
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historic Solomon he afterwards retraced his own ex- 
perience and the issue to which it had brought him. 
He had flattered himself that he was not making him- 
self the slave of pleasure, but even in his wildest hours 
was gaining wide thoughts and enlarging his know- 
ledge of good and evil, that even then his “wisdom 
remained with him” (Eccles. ii. 3, 9). Like Goethe, 
he was philosophic, or, to speak more truly, artistic, in 
the midst of his sensuality, and watched the “madness 
and folly” of men, and yet more of women, with the 
eye of a connoisseur (Eccles. ii. 12). It was well for 
him, though it seemed evil, that he could not rest in 
the calmly balanced tranquillity of the supreme artist 
which Goethe and apparently Shakespeare attained 
after the “Sturm und Drang” period of their life. The 
utter weariness and satiety, the mood of a d/asé pes- 
simism, into which he fell was as the first stepping- 
stone to higher things. 

The course of his life at Alexandria had been 
marked by two strong affections, one of which ended 
in the bitterness of despair, while the other, both at 
the time and in its memory afterwards, was as a hand 
stretched forth to snatch him as “a brand from the 
burning.” He had found a friend, one of his own 
faith, a true Israelite, who had kept himself, even in 
Alexandria, pure from evil, and gave him kindly sym- 
pathy and faithful counsel, who realized all that he 
had read in the history of his own country of the friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan, or in that of Greece, 
of Theseus and Peirithous, or Orestes and Pylades 
(Eccles. iv. 9, 10; vii. 28). He was to him what 
Pudens, the disciple of St. Paul, was to Martial, 
touching the fibres of reverence and admiration where 
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the very nerve of pudicity seemed dead and the con- 
science seared.'. The memory of that friendship, per- 
haps the actual presence of the friend, saved Koheleth 
from the despair into which the other passion plunged 
him. For he had loved, in one instance at least, with 
a love strong as death, with a passion fiery and fond 
as that of Catullus for Lesbia; had idealized the 
object of his love, and had awakened as from a dream 
to find that she was false beyond the average false- 
hood of her class—that she was “more bitter than 
death,” her heart “as snares and nets,’ her hands as 
“bands.” He shuddered at the thought of. that 
passion, and gave thanks that he had escaped as a 
bird out of the snare of the fowler; yet more, that the 
friend of whom he thought as one that “pleased God,” 
had not yielded to her temptation.2 (Eccles. vii. 26.) 
We are reminded, as we look first on this picture and 


* O quam pzene tibi Stygias ego raptus ad undas, 
Elysia vidi nubila fusca plage ! 
(Juamvis lassa, tuos quaerebant lumina vultus 
Atque erat in gelido plurimus ore Pudens. 


“* Yea, all but snatched where flows the gloomy stream, 
I saw the clouds that wrap the Elysian plain. 
Sull for thy face I yearned in wearied dream, 
And cold lips, Pudens, Pudens! cried in vain.” 
Mart., £pigr. vi. 58. 


* Here, too, identity of experience produces almost identity of phrase— 


Non jam illud quiero, contra ut me diligat illa 
Aut quod non potis est, esse pudica velit ; 

Ipse valere opto, et tetrum hunc deponere morbum, 
O Di! reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea. 


“Task not this, that she may love me still, 
Or, task beyond her power, be chaste and true ; 
I seek for health, to free myself from ill, 
For this, ye gods, I turn in prayer to you.” 
’ CATULL., Carzz. Ixxvi. 
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then on that, of the marvellous and mysterious sonnet 
(cxliv.) in which Shakespeare writes— 
* Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which, like two spirits, do suggest me still. 

The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman coloured ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 

Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride.” 

The life of Heine presents hardly less striking a 
parallel. He, too, had known one friend—‘*the only 
man in whose society I never felt czzzz; on whose 
sweet, noble features I could see clearly the aspect of 
my own soul.”! He, too, in what seems to have been 
the one real passion of his life, had found himself 
deceived and disappointed— 

‘** She broke her faith ; she broke her troth ; 
For this I feel forgiving ; 
Or else she had, as wedded wife, 
Embittered love and living.”’* 

The heart-wound thus inflicted was not easily healed. 
Art, culture, pleasure failed to soothe him. There 
fell on Koheleth the “blank misgivings” of which 
Wordsworth speaks, the profound sense of nothingness 
which John Stuart Mill describes so vividly in his 
Autobiography, what the Germans call the Weltschmerz, 
the burden of the universe, or, in his own phrase, the 
‘world set in the heart” (Eccles. ili. 11); the sense of 
an infinity and an eternity which man strives in vain to 
measure or apprehend. 

It was in this frame of mind that Koheleth turned 
to the literature and philosophy of Greece. The 
library founded by the first Ptolemy, enlarged by 
Philadelphus, arranged and catalogued by Demetrius 


© Stigand, Life of Heine, i. p. $8. A MMortils se ie 721965 
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Phalereus, and thrown open for the free use of all 
students, claimed, we may well believe, not less than 
that of Thebes, which had the title graved upon its 
portals, to be the ‘Iatpetov yuyijs, the “ Hospital for the 
diseases of the Soul.”! He had by this time gained 
sufficient knowledge of Greek to read at least the 
writings of the three previous centuries. They opened 
a new world of thought and language to him. He 
had grown weary of psalms and prophecies and chants, 
as men of our own time have grown weary of their 
Bible and Prayer-Book and Christian Year, and had not 
turned to them for comfort and counsel. His new 
reading brought him, at any rate, distraction. The 
lyric and dramatic poets he read indeed chiefly in the 
extracts which were quoted by lecturers, or the antho- 
logies that were placed in the hands of young students; 
but in these he found words that relieved and even 
interpreted his own feelings. He learnt from Sopho- 
cles and Theognis to look on “not being” as better 
than any form of life (Eccles. iv. 2, 3); with the miso- 
gynist Euripides, who echoed his own cynical scorn, to 
utter bitter sneers at women’s falsehood and frailty ; 
with the pessimist Glycon to say of life that it was 
TUVTA YéNWS, Kal TAaYTA KOVIS Kal TaYTA TO Ndéev. 
All is a jest, and all is dust, and all is nothingness. 

From the earlier sages he learnt the maxims that 
had become the ornaments of school-boys’ themes, and 
yet were new to him—the doctrine of the Mn&ée& dyar, 
“nothing in excess;” the “Surtout, point de zcle” of 
Talleyrand; the not being “overmuch righteous or over- 
much wicked” (Eccles. vii. 16). From Chilon he learnt 
to talk of the time, or xaipos, that was fixed for all 
things, of opportuneness as almost the one ethical 


* Diodorus, i. 49. 
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criterion of human action (Eccles. iii. 1-11). He 
caught up the phrase “under the sun” as expressing 
the totality of human life (Eccles. i. 9, and thirty 
other passages). 

It was, however, to the philosophy of Greece, as 
represented by the leading sects of Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, that he turned with most eagerness. The 
former had in its teaching much that attracted him. 
That doctrine of recurring cycles of phenomena, not 
in the world of outward nature only, but of human 
life, history repeating itself, so that there is nothing 
new under the sun (Eccles. i. 9, 10), gave to him, 
as it did afterwards to Aurelius, a sense of order 
in the midst of seemingly endless changes and per- 
turbations, and led him to look with the serene tran-. 
quillity of a W2l admirarc at the things that excited 
men’s ambition or roused them to indignation. If 
oppression and corruption had always been the ac- 
companiments of kingly rule, such as the world had. 
then known it, why should he wonder at the “violent 
perverting of justice and judgment in a province” under 
an Artaxerxes ora Ptolemy ? (Eccles. v. 8). From the 
followers of Zeno he learnt also to look on virtue and 
vice in their intellectual aspects. The common weak- 
nesses and follies of mankind were to him, as to them, 
only so many different forms and degrees of absolute 
Peau eecies.<1. 175 i; 124 Vil. 253 1x. 3). He 
studied madness and folly in that mental hospital as 
he would have studied the phenomena of fever or 
paralysis. The perfect ideal calm of the Stoic seemed 
a grand thing to aim at: as much above the common 
life of men as light is above darkness (Eccles. ii. 13). 
The passion, or the fashion, of Stoicism, however, soon 
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passed away. That iteration of events, the sun rising 
every day, the winds ever blowing, the rivers ever 
flowing, the endless repetition of the follies and vices 
of mankind (Eccles. i, 5-8), became to him, as the 
current of the Thames did to the jaded pleasure-seek- 
ing duke who looked on it from his Richmond villa, 
unspeakably wearisome. It seemed to mock him with 
the thought of monotony where he had hoped to find 
the pleasure of variety. It mocked him also with the 
thought of the permanence of nature, or even of the 
mass of human existence considered as part of nature, 
and the fleeting nothingness of the individual life. The 
voice of the rivulet— 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever ” 


brought no pleasant music to his ear. And, to say the 
truth, the lives of the Stoics of Alexandria did not 
altogether commend their system to him. They talked 
much of the dignity of virtue, and drew fine pictures 
of it; but when he came to know them they were as 
vain, irritable, egotistic, sometimes even as sordid and 
sensual, as the men whom they despised. Each man 
was, in his own eyes, and those of his little coterie, as 
a supreme sage and king, almost as a God. There 
was something in them like the mutual apotheosis of 
which Heine complained in the pantheistic followers 
of Fichte and of Schelling.2 Against that system, which 
ended in making every man his own deity, there rose 
in the heart of the Israelite, who had not altogether 
forgotten the lessons of his earlier life, a protest which 
clothed itself in the words, “ Fear thou God” (Eccles. 
vili. 12, 13). And so Koheleth turned from the Porch 
to the Garden. It was at least less pretentious, and did 

Cox’s Quest of the Chief Good, p. 81. ? Stigand’s Life of Heine, ii. p. 162. 
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not mock him with its lofty ideal of an unattained and un- 
attainable perfection. Even the physics and physiology 
of the school of Epicurus were not without their attrac- 
tions for a mind eager in the pursuit of knowledge of 
all kinds. Their theory of the circulation of the ele- 
mental forces, the rivers flowing into the sea yet never 
filling it, but returning as through arteries and veins, 
filtered in their progress from the sea’s saltness, to the 
wells and fountains from which they had first sprung 
to light (Eccles. i. 5-7) ; their study of the growth of 
the human embryo, illustrated as it was by dissections 
in the Museum of Alexandria,! shewing how the “bones 
grow in the womb of her that is with child” (Eccles. 
x1. 5); their discoveries, not quite anticipating Harvey, 
yet on the same track, as to the action of the heart and 
the lungs, the lamp of life suspended by its silver chain, 
the pitcher drawing every moment fresh draughts from 
the fountain of the water of life (Eccles. xii. 6); all this 
came to him as a new interest, a new pleasure.? It was 
as fascinating, that wonderland of science, as a new 
poem or a new wzythos, or, in modern phrase, as a new 
novel or romance. And then its theory of life and 
death, did not that seem to point out to him the secret 
of acalm repose? The life of man was as the life of 
brutes (Eccles. iii. 19). His soul was compound, and 
so discerptible. All things had been formed out of the 
eternal atoms, and into the eternal atoms all things 
were evermore resolved. Admitting even, for the sake 
of hypothesis, that there was something more than the 
forms of matter which are palpable and visible in man’s 


t Dissection, and even vivisection, were first practised in the medical schools of 


Alexandria.—Quarterly Review, \xvi. p. 162. 
2 I purposely refrain from including the other anatomical references which 


men have found in Eccles. xii. 4, 5. 
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nature, some vital force or ethereal spark, yet what had 
been brought together at birth was, at any rate, certain 
to be dissolved at death. Dust to dust, the ether which 
acted in man’s brain to the ether of the infinite azure, 
was the inevitable end (Eccles. iii. 21, but of xii. 7). 
Such a view of life served at least to strip death of the 
terror with which the deovdapovia, the superstition, 
the Aderglaube, of men had clothed it. It did not 
leave him to dread the passage into the dim darkness 
of Sheol, the land of the shadow of death, as Hezekiah 
(Isa. "xxxvili 11, 18) and ‘the Psalmist (Psasaiais 
xxx, 9; Ixxxvili. 11)had dreaded it (Eccles. ix. 10). 
It freed him from the terrors of the Gehenna of which 
his countrymen were beginning to talk, from the Tar- 
tarus and Phlegethon and Cocytus, the burning and the 
wailing rivers, in which the Greeks who were outside 
the philosophic schools still continued to believe. It left 
him free to make the most and the best of life. And then 
that “best of life” was at oncea pleasant and an attain- 
able ideal. It confirmed the lessons of his own ex- 
perience as to the vanity and hollowness of much in, 
which most men seek the satisfaction of their desires. 
Violent emotions were followed by a reaction, the 
night’s revel by the morning headache, ambition and 
the favour of princes ended in disappointment. What 
the wise man should strive after was just the maximum 
of enjoyment, not over-balanced by the amarz aliquid 
that rises even medio de fonte leporum—a life like that 
of the founder of the school—moderate and even 
abstemious, not disdaining the pleasures of any sense, 
yet carrying none to an excess. He had led a life of 
calm serene tranquillity, almost one of total abstinence 
and vegetarianism, andso the atapa€/a which had become 
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identified with his name, had been protracted to extreme 
old age.t The history of men’s lives had surely “ no- 
thing better” to shew than this. This, at any rate, was 
good (Eccles. iii. 12, 14, 22 ; v. 183 viii. 15).. Im such 
a life there was nothing that the conscience condemned 
as evil. It admitted even of acts of kindness and 
benevolence, as bringing with them a moral satisfac- 
tion (Eccles. vii. 1, 2; xi. 1, 2), and therefore a new 
source of enjoyment. Even the sages of Israel would 
have approved of such a life (Prov. v. 15-19; xxx. 7), 
though it might not satisfy the heroic aspirations and 
high-soaring dreams of its prophets. Enjoyment itself 
might be received as a gift from God. 

Into this new form of life accordingly Koheleth 
threw himself, and did not find it altogether a delusion. 
Inwardly it made him feel that life was, after all, worth 
living (Eccles. xi. 7). He began to find the pleasure of 
doing good, and visiting the fatherless and widow in 
their affliction. He learnt that it was better to go to 
the house of mourning than to the house of feasting. 
The heart of the wise was in that house and not in the 
house of mirth (Eccles. vii. 2-4). Even the reputation 
of doing good was not to be despised, and the fragrance 
of a good name was better than the odorous spike- 
nard or rose-essence of the king’s luxurious banquets 
(Eccles. vii. 1). And he gained, as men always do 
gain by any acts of kindness which are not altogether 
part of the ostentatious or self-calculating egotism of 
the Pharisee, something more than enjoyment. 

Sunt lachrymz rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


“We needs must weep for woe, and, being men, 
Man’s sorrows touch our hearts.” VIRG. 4%. i. 462. 
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The flood-gates of sympathy were opened. His 
self-love was expanding almost unconsciously into 
benevolence. He began to feel that altruism and not 
egotism was the true law of humanity. He was in 
this point—partly, perhaps, because here too the oracle 
in his inmost heart once more spoke out the secret of 
the wisdom of Israel, “ Fear thou God ”—wiser than his 
teachers (Eccles: v.7). 

A wealthy Jew with this turn for philosophizing 
was not likely to be overlooked by the lecturers and 
littérateurs of Alexandria. From the library of that city 
Koheleth passed to the Museum,! and was elected, or 
appointed by royal favour, a member of the august body 
who dined in its large hall at the public expense, and 
held their philosophical discussions afterwards. It was a 
high honour for a foreigner, almost as much so as for 
an Englishman to be elected to the Institute of France, 
or a Frenchman to a fellowship of the Royal Society. 
He became first a listener and then a sharer in those 
discussions, an /cclestastes, a debater,and not a preacher, 
as we count preaching, in that Zcclesta. Epicureans 
and Stoics, Platonists and Aristotelians met as in 
a Metaphysical Society, and discussed the nature of 
happiness and of the supreme good, of the constitution 
of man’s being and of the soul’s immortality, of free will 
and destiny. The result of such a whirl of words and 
conflict of opinions was somewhat bewildering. He 
was almost driven back upon the formula of the scep- 
ticism of Pyrrho, ‘“‘ Who knows ?” (Eccles. iii. 21). It 
was to him what a superficial study of Hobbes and 
Shaftesbury, of Voltaire and Rousseau, of Kant and ° 


* For the fullest account of the Museum accessible in English, see the article on 
Alexandria in Vol. Ixvi. of the Quarterly Review. 


It is, I believe, no secret. that 
it was written by the late Rev. William Sewell. 
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Schelling, of Bentham and Mill, of Comte and Herbert 
Spencer, have been to English students of successive 
generations. One thing, at least, was clear. He saw 
that here also the race was not to the swift, nor bread 
to the wise, nor riches to men of understanding (Eccles. 
ix. 11). The charlatan too often took precedence of 
the true man; silent and thoughtful wisdom was out- 
talked by an eloquent declaimer (Eccles. ix. 15, 16). 
Here also, as in his life of revelry, there was much 
that could only be described as vanity and much “feed- 
ing upon wind.” 

So for a short time life passed on, looking brighter 
and more cheerful than it had done. There came 
before him the prospect, destined not to be realized, 
of the life of a happy home with wife and children 
round him (Eccles. ix. 7-9). But soon the evil days came 
in which there was no more any pleasure to be found 
(Eccles. xii. 1). The life of revelry and license had 
sapped his strength, and the strain of study and the 
excitement of debate had made demands upon his vital 
powers which they could not meet, and there crept over 
him the slow decay of a premature old age, of the 
paralysis which, while it leaves consciousness clear and 
the brain free to think and muse over many things, 
attacks first one organ of sense or action and then 
another. The stars were darkened and the clouds of 
dark thoughts returned after the rain of idle tears, and 
the keepers of the house trembled and the strong men 
bowed themselves. Sight failed, and he no longer saw 
the goodly face of nature or the comeliness of man or 
woman, could no longer listen with delight to the voice 
of the daughters of music (Eccles. xii. 2-4). Even the 
palate lost its wonted sense of flavour, and the choicest 
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dainties became distasteful, His voice passed into the 
feeble tones of age (Eccles. xii. 4). Sleep was more and 
more a stranger to his eyes, and his nights were passed, 
as it were, under the branches of the almond tree, the 
’ tree that was the symbol of zzsomnza 
(Eccles. xii. 5; Jer. i. 11, 12). Remedies were applied 
by the king’s physicians, but even the “caper-berry,” the 
“‘sovereign’st thing on earth,” or in the Alexandrian 
pharmacopceia, against that form of paralysis, was power- 
less to revive his exhausted energies. The remainder 
of his life—and it lasted for some six or seven years ; 
enough time to make him feel that the days of darkness 
‘were indeed many (Eccles. xi.8)—was one long struggle 
~with disease. In the language of the Greek writers with 
whom he had become familiar, it was but a long voco- 
Tpopid, a Blos 4Biwtos. His state, to continue the parallel 
already more than once suggested, was like that which 
made the last eight years of Heine's life a time of cease- 
less suffering. It added to the pain and trouble which 
disease brought with it that he had no son to minister 
to his wants nor to inherit his estate. House and 
garden and lands, books and art-treasures, all that he 
had stored up, as for a palace of art and a lordly 
pleasure-house, would pass into the hands of a stranger 
(Eccles. iv. 8). It was a sore travail, harder than any 
pain of body, to think of that as the outcome of all his 
labours. It was in itself “ vanity and an evil disease” 
(Eccles. vi. 2). And beyond this there lay a further 
trouble, growing out of the survival, or revival, of his 
old feelings as an Israelite, which neither Stoic apathy 
nor Epicurean serenity, though they would have smiled 
at it as a superstition, helped him to overcome. How 
was he to be buried ? (Eccles. vi. 3). It was, of course, 


“early waking’ 
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out of the question that his corpse should be carried 
back to the land of his fathers and laid in their tomb in 
the valley of Jehosaphat. The patriotic zeal which had 
been roused by the struggle of the Maccabees against 
Antiochus Epiphanes would not have allowed the body 
of one who was suspected of apostasy to desecrate the 
holy city. And even in Alexandria itself the more 
rigorous Jews had been alienated by his Hellenizing 
tendencies. He could not expect that their mourners 
would attend his funeral, crying, after their manner, 
Ah, brother! or Ah, sister! Ah, Lord! and Ah, his 
glory! (Jer. xxii. 18). He had before him the pros- 
pect of being buried as with the burial of a dog. 

And yet the days were not altogether evil. The 
friend whom he had found faithful, the one among a 
thousand, did not desert him, and came and ministered 
to his weakness, to raise up, as far as he had the power, 
the brother who had fallen (Eccles. iv. 10). It was 
a gain that he could no longer fill his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat. Sensual pleasures and 
the fragments of a sensuous philosophy, the lower and 
the higher forms of popular Epicureanism, were alike 
unsatisfying, and the voice within once more spoke 
in clearer notes than ever, Fear thou God. With 
him, as with Heine (to refer once more to the Kohe- 
leth of our time), there was a religious reaction, a 
belief in a personal God, a personal immortality, as 
that to which men must come when they are “sick 
to death,” a belief not unreal even though the habitual 
cynicism seemed to mock it in the very act of utter- 
ance.! It was not, indeed, like the cry of the pro- 
digal, “I will arise and go to my father;” for that 


 Stigand’s Life of Heine, ii. pp. 363, 378. 
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thought of the Divine Fatherhood was as yet but 
dimly revealed to him; but the old familiar thought 
that God was his Creator, the Giver of life and breath 
and all things (Eccles. v. 19; xii. 1), returned in its 
fulness and power, and in his own experience he was 
finding out that his pleasant vices had been made 
whips to scourge him, and so he learnt that, though he 
could not fathom the mystery of his judgments, 
the Creator was also the Judge (Eccles. xi. 9). It 
was in this stage of mental and spiritual growth, of 
strength growing out of weakness, that he was led 
to become a writer, and to put on record the results 
of his experience. He still thought in the language of 
his fatherland, and therefore in that language he wrote. 

A book written under such conditions was not 
likely to present the characteristics of a systematic 
treatise. It was, in part, like Pascal’s Pensées, in part, 
like Heine’s latest poems—the record of a conflict not 
yet over, though it was drawing near its close. The 
“Two Voices” of our own poet were there; or rather, 
the three voices of the pessimism of the satiated 
sensualist, and the wisdom, such as it was, of the 
Epicurean thinker, and the growing faith in God, 
were heard in strange alternation; now one, now 
another uttering itself, as in an inharmonious discord, to 
the very close of the book. Now his intellect ques- 
tioned, now his faith affirmed, as Heine did, the con- 
tinued existence of the spirit of man after death (Eccles. 
lil. 19; xii. 7). As conscious of that conflict, and feel- 
ing the vanity of fame, as Keats did, when he desired 
that his only epitaph might be, “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water,” he shrank from writing in his 
own person, and chose as the title of his book that which 
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at once expressed its character and embodied the dis- 
tinction which at one time he had prized so highly. As 
men have written under.the names of Philalethes or 
Phileleutheros, as a great thinker of the last century, 
Edward Tucker, wrote his Lzght of Nature Pursued, 
under the pseudonym of Abraham Search, so he came 
before his readers as Koheleth, Ecclesiastes, the De- 
bater. He was free in that character to utter varying 
and conflicting views. It is true he went a step 
further, and also came before them, as though the book 
recorded the experience of one greater than himself 
as the seeker after, and possessor of, wisdom. The 
son of David, king over Israel in Jerusalem, was 
speaking as through his lips (Eccles. i. 1, 12, 16). It 
was a trick, or rather a fashion, of authorship, such as 
was afterwards adopted in the Wisdom of Solomon by 
a man of purer life and higher aim, though less real 
inspiration, but not a fraud, and the fashion was a 
dominant one and deceived no one. The students 
of philosophy habitually conveyed their views in the 
shape of treatises by Aristotle, or letters or dialogues 
by Plato. There was scarcely a medical writer of 
eminence at Alexandria who had not published his 
views as to the treatment of disease under the name 
of Hippocrates.! Plato and Xenophon had each written 
an Apologia which was represented as coming from 
the lips of Socrates. The latter had also composed 
an ideal biography of Cyrus. And in this case Kohe- 
leth might well think that the analogy between his own 
experience and that of the sage of Israel was more 
than enough to justify the personation as a form of 
quasi-dramatic art. Both had gone through a like 


t Sprengel, Z/ist. de Medicine, i. p. 430. 
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quest after the chief good, seeking first wisdom and 
then pleasure, and then the magnificence and the 
culture that comes from art, and then wisdom again. 
Both had found that all this was, in the end, unsatis- 
fying. Might he not legitimately hold up the one 
experience embodied in the form of the other, and put 
on, for the nonce, the robes of Solomon, alike in his 
glorious apparel, and in the sackcloth and ashes, in 
which, as the legend ran, he had ended his days as a 
penitent. In his early youth Koheleth had gazed on 
the ideal picture of Solomon as a pattern which he 
strove to reproduce. The surroundings of his man- 
hood, the palaces, and gardens, and groves, and 
museums, and libraries of the Ptolemies enabled him 
to picture what the monarch’s kingly state had been. 
In his picture of the close of life, the subjective ele- 
ment, as was natural, predominated over the objective, 
and we have before us Koheleth himself, and not the 
Solomon of history. 

The analysis of the book itself would occupy more 
space than I can now claim. It will be enough to note 
that from first to last it was, on the view now taken, 
intensely personal, furnishing nearly all the materials 
for a memoir; that its main drift and purpose, broken, 
indeed, by many side eddies, now of cynical bitterness, 
now of worldly wisdom, now of keen observation, was 
to warn those who were yet in search of the chief 
good against the shoals and rocks and quicksands on 
which he had well-nigh made utter shipwreck of his 
faith; that his desire was to deepen the fear of God in 
which he had at last found the anchor of his soul ; 
that that fear had become more and more a reality as 
the shadows closed around him; that it had deepened 
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into the conviction that the Creator was also the Judge, 
and that the Judge of all the earth, sooner or later, 
would assuredly do right. The close of the book all 
but coincided with the close of life. He waited, if not 
with the full assurance of faith, yet with a calm trust- 
fulness, for the hour when the few mourners should go 
about the street, and he should go to his eternal home 
(Eccles. xii. 6); when “the dust should return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit should return to God 
who gave it” (Eccles. xii. 7). ‘‘ Return to God ”—that 
was his last word on the great problem, and that was 
at once his dread and his consolation. 

So the life and the book ended; and it is not part 
of my present purpose to trace the after history of the 
latter. Not without reason was it brought by the 
grandson of Sirach, or some other seeker after truth, 
from Alexandria to Palestine, and translated by him 
into Greek.! Not without reason did he, or some later 
Rabbi, add the commendatory verses with which the 
book now closes, truly describing its effect as that of 
the goad that spurs on thought, of the nails that, once 
driven in, cannot easily be plucked out (Eccles. xii. 11). 
Not without reason did the wiser thinkers of the school 
of Hillel resist the narrow scruples of those of the 
school of Shammai when the question was debated 
whether the new unknown book should be admitted to 
a place side by side with all that was noblest and most 
precious in their literature,? and, in spite of seeming 
contradictions, and Epicurean or heretical tendencies, 
recognize that in this record of the struggle, the fall, 
the recovery of a child of Israel, a child of God, there 
was the narrative of a Divine education told with a 


* Prologue to Ecclesiasticus. 2 Ginsburg, Lrtroduction to Eccles, 
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genius and power in which they were well content, as 
all true and reverential thinkers have been content 
since, to acknowledge a Divine inspiration. 

E, H. PLUMPTRE. 


[NoTE.—It may be well to state that the Essay which now appears in 
THE Expositor, by the kind permission of the Editor, forms part of a 
forthcoming Commentary on Feclesiastes in the series of the Cambridge 
School Bible. To that Commentary I must refer the readers of these 
pages for the evidence that has led me to the conclusions which I have 
here endeavoured to set forth.] 
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II]. —EXEGESIS (condenued ). 


Tue influence of Origen was immense. He may, 
indeed, be said to have determined—in part directly, 
in part indirectly and mediately—the main current of 
patristic exegesis to the Reformation. It is true that, 
as we have seen, Origen himself rather summed up in 
his own person tendencies already existing than created 
those tendencies. But in his case the law of historical 
progress received a conspicuous illustration. The per- 
sonal ascendancy and genius of the individual gave 
concentration and force to the spirit of the age. They 
helped to transmit it to posterity with accelerated rather 
than diminished power. The method of allegorical 
interpretation, instead of being frittered away in the 
works of smaller men and superseded by the. first 
master-mind that was opposed to it, itself had posses- 
sion of the master-mind of early Christianity, and 
through it dominated succeeding generations. 

It will be enough to notice a few of the greater 
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names in this long procession of Origen’s followers. 
In his own century he stands almost alone. Either 
the leaders of that century, like Cyprian, were men of 
action rather than men of thought, or else their exege- 
tical works have not come down to us at all, or only in 
scanty fragments. At the beginning of the next cen- 
tury comes the next considerable exegete, Eusebius of 
Ceesarea, the historian. There is hardly a single branch 
of theological literature that this active and versatile 
writer did not touch. Of his commentaries, properly 
so called, which seem originally to have extended over 
many of the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
large portions of two have been preserved. These 
are upon the Psalms and Isaiah. In regard to the 
former Bishop Lightfoot writes: “ This work stands 
in the first rank of patristic commentaries in point of 
importance, owing to its superior antiquity and its in- 
trinsic merits. The historical bearing of the several 
psalms is generally treated sensibly; the theological 
and mystical interpretations betray the extravagance 
common to patristic exegesis. The value of the work 
to ourselves is largely increased by the frequent ex- 
tracts from the Hexaplaric versions, and by other 
occasional notices respecting the text and history of 
the Psalter. The -author had this advantage over 
most patristic commentators, that he possessed some 
acquaintance with Hebrew, though not sufficient to 
prevent him from falling into mistakes.”! Dr. Light- 
foot, however, acquits him of one of the worst of those 
that are usually attributed to him.2 He adds that 
Eusebius had been preceded by Origen as a commen- 


t Dict. of Christ. Biog. ii. p. 337. 
2 E.g., by Montfaucon; comp. Delitzsch, Psalmen, p. 37. 
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tator on the Psalms, and that he was doubtless greatly 
indebted to the work of his predecessor. Delitzsch 
has a similar estimate, except that he lays rather more 
stress on the shallowness of the exegesis and the 
strained and arbitrary character of the allegories. The 
Commentary on Isaiah, in like manner, though pro- 
fessing to be historical, frequently falls into the allego- 
rical strain of Origen: Jerome, however, who called 
attention to this, copies from it largely. Eusebius 
sometimes gives both Jewish and Christian traditions ; 
e.g., that Shebna, Hezekiah’s secretary, became high- 
priest, and that Judas Iscariot was of the tribe of 
Ephraim.t There is no reason to think that these 
traditions are any more valuable than their date would 
lead us to suppose. 

Not a few other writings of Eusebius, though not 
belonging strictly to the province of exegesis, yet con- 
tain a good deal of exegetical matter. The apologetic 
treatise, commonly known as the Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica, contains, according to Delitzsch,? “invaluable 
extracts from lost works illustrating the Book of 
Genesis.” It also seems to contain glimpses at least 
of a truer conception of history than that which lies 
behind the allegorizing of Origen. The Questiones ad 
Stephanum et Marinum, to which allusion has already 
been made, discuss some of the apparent discrepancies 
in the genealogy of our Lord, and in the accounts of 
the Passion and Resurrection. Though wanting in 
definiteness and decision of handling, this work also 
contains valuable extracts from lost writings—notably 
those of Julius Africanus, and in its turn became a 
quarry of material for later commentators. 


* Lightfoot, Zc. * Genesis, p. 62, Compare Lightfoot 7 sup. p. 331. 
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Eusebius held, on the whole, a hesitating position ; 
but there can be no doubt that he was a disciple of 
Origen both for good and for evil. It was from Origen 
that he derived that wide interest in learning which 
has been the means of preserving to us so many 
precious relics of antiquity. It was the critical labours 
of Origen that he, with his friend Pamphilus, did all in 
his power to disseminate. And from Origen, too, he 
inherited that allegorical method which is the weakness 
of his own exegetical efforts as it had been of his 
masters. Not content with following Origen, he went 
back also to Philo, and not only quoted frequently from 
his writings, but has many coincidences with him in 
doctrine and interpretation. These are found espe- 
cially in the two works, Preparatio and Demonstratio 

vangelica.} 

The fame of Athanasius was won on other fields 
than that of exegesis. He left a short Eafosztion of the 
Psalms of no great value, in which the interpretation 
of Hebrew words and names is said to be wholly taken 
from Philo. Delitzsch,? however, speaks highly of his 
Letter to Marcellinus, also upon the Psalms, contain- 
ing a classification of their contents, a discussion of their 
titles, &c. It is not surprising to find that the Old Tes- 
tament is largely used as supplying proofs of doctrine. 

Another conspicuous instance of the influence of 
Origen is seen in the “Cappadocian triumvirate ”"— 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssen, and Basil. Of 
these the last is, from our present point of view, in 
every way the most important. His Hevaemeron—a 
series of nine homilies on the Six Days’ Work of 
Creation—had a high reputation throughout antiquity. 

" See Siegfried, Phzlo v. Alexandria, pp. 362-364. 2 Psalmei, p. 37+ 
VOL, XI. 30 
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About this there is some difference of opinion. One 
good authority! describes it as shewing a nearer ap- 
proach to a right apprehension of the sense than other 
treatises of the same kind, with a considerable effort to 
get at the meaning both of single words and of the 
context. On the other hand, Delitzsch? notes an 
absence of originality and depth in the thoughts along 
with a fluency of expression (the discourses were de- 
livered extempore) that nothing can disconcert. The 
Homilies upon the Psalms have also received praise 
for their comparative closeness to the text, and for the 
excellence of the practical application. The Com- 
mentaries on the First Sixteen Chapters of Isaiah seem 
to have been an early work, but exhibit, perhaps, in 
somewhat less degree the same characteristics. Alle- 
gory still prevails, but it is toned down and qualified 
by a certain amount of good sense. The sacrifices are 
not material offerings, but the consecration and purifi- 
cation of souls; the fat of rams is innocence of life; 
the shedding of blood putting away of passions, &c. 
And yet “ Paradise” may be taken literally as well as 
spiritually, though the name Eden (=pleasure) may 
seem to point rather to the latter. Basil himself prefers 
the literal sense; and elsewhere allegories are dis- 
carded. Basil also seems to have had a clearer sense 
than his predecessors of the imperfection of the Law 
as compared with the Gospel.3 

Passing over to the West, we find Origen’s influence 
strong in the great writers of the fourth century, Hilary 
of Poitiers and Ambrose. No better proof indeed could 
be given, as shewing how powerful that influence was, 
than the grasp it has obtained over minds that we 


* Diestel, Gesch. d. A. T. p. 123, ? Genesis, p. 62. 3 Diestel, 7. c. 
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should naturally suppose would be entirely removed 
from its sphere. At the same time, the Western ten- 
dency is apparent in the practical turn which is given 
even to allegory. Characteristic is Hilary’s application 
of Psalm cxix. 18 (“the wondrous things of the law”): 
“He (the prophet) remembers that the Sabbath is 
holy, but he longs for the repose of the eternal Sabbath. 
He takes the unleavened bread, but makes haste to 
put away the leaven of his old nature. He offers the 
Paschal lamb, but he longs for the presence of that 
Lamb which John revealed. He keeps punctually the 
year of jubilee, but he hastens to receive the forgive- 
ness of Pentecost. He prays that he may be delivered 
from this weak body, and so behold what great and 
wonderful things the bodily observance of the law pre- 
figures in the heavens.” Psalm viii. bears in the LX X. 
the heading, “ For the winepresses;” and Hilary ex- 
plains this as referring to the vessels prepared to re- 
ceive the new vintage which the Spirit of God makes 
out of men. Psalm I. (in the LXX. reckoning; li. in 
the Hebrew and English Bibles), inasmuch as it bears 
the number of the year of jubilee, speaks of the for- 
giveness of sins. Psalm li. (according to the same 
reckoning), by exceeding the number of legalized for- 
giveness, points to sin that cannot be forgiven. Hilary 
lays down the general proposition that all the Psalms 
“are inwoven with allegorical and typical meanings, 
in which are set forth all the sacraments of the Only 
Begotten Son of God, as incarnate, as suffering, as 
dying, as rising again, as reigning for ever, with those 
who believe in Him sharing his glory, and as passing 
judgment upon the rest.”! According to Jerome, 


™ Dieste], at sap. p. 79. 
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Hilary's treatises on the Psalms were freely trans- 
lated from Origen and Eusebius. Delitzsch pro- 
nounces the remains that have come down to us to 
be “brimful of thought and matter” (durch und durch 
geistvoll und kernig), but more valuable for dogma 
than for exegesis.! 

The Alexandrine influence on the exegetical writings 
of Ambrose is even more marked, as it is exhibited 
over a wider surface. Here we find Origen’s triple 
division of the senses of Scripture—the historical or 
literal, the mystical, and the moral. Sometimes one or 
other of these senses characterizes whole books, 2.g., 
the natural element predominates in Genesis, the mys- 
tical in Leviticus, the moral in Deuteronomy; the same 
order holds for the writings of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, and Proverbs. The Hexaemeron 
of Ambrose is based upon Origen, Hippolytus, and 
Basil, and goes to the extreme of allegory. Thus it is 
left an open question whether the serpent is really the 
devil, or whether it is a figurative expression for lust 
disguised as carnal wisdom. Eden is the soul; man 
is the body; Adam the mind; and Eve the senses. 
The “walking” of God in the garden is a “ walking” 
through the pathway of the Scriptures in which this 
voice is heard. There are also extant comments by 
Ambrose on some twelve of the Psalms, which begin 
with an eloquent panegyric on the many uses of the 
Psalter. Though taken down either from sermons or 
from dictation, and so not subject to careful revision, 
they yet contain much that is striking in the way of 
practical application.2 It is strange to find in such a 


* Psalmen, p. 37+ 


* See Diestel, Gesch. d. A. T. pp. 80, 81; Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 63; Psalmen,. 
p. 38. 
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distant and alien land so many direct references to, and 
so much reproduction of, the ideas of Philo. The ex- 
cellent and laborious work in which Dr. Siegfried has 
traced the influence of that writer contains three pages 
of more or less direct quotations, and more than fifteen 
closely written pages of coincidences. The more im- 
portant of Philo’s rules of allegory reappear with 
Ambrose in full operation. In the symbolism of names 
alone there are as many as sixty instances of close 
coincidence. 

And yet, though the tide of allegorical interpretation 
thus penetrated to the far West, and though it was 
destined to increase in volume for centuries yet to 
come, there was still something of a counter-current, 
which was beginning to be at its strongest towards 
the end of the fourth century, to which Hilary and 
Ambrose belonged. It is a remarkable tribute to the 
genius of Origen that from him, as from some great 
mountain range, opposite streams of tendency take 
their rise. His comprehensive mind had a critical 
side as well as an imaginative and fantastic side; and 
while the products of this latter were generally being 
developed at the expense of the former, there was one 
important centre at least where a more critical method 
prevailed. “ For its grammatical precision, and for its 
critical spirit generally, this school [that of Antioch] 
was largely indebted to the example of Origen ; whose 
principles were transmitted to it through Lucian of 
Antioch and Pamphilus of Czesarea, both ardent Bib- 
lical critics and both martyrs in the Diocletian perse- 
cution; but in its method of exposition it was directly 
opposed to the great Alexandrian, discarding the alle- 

t Philo v. Alex. pp. 371-391. 
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gorical treatment of Scripture, and maintaining for 
the most part the simple and primary meaning. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia is its best typical exponent, 
being at once the most original thinker and the most 
determined antagonist of the allegorists.” 1 

Lucian was not the only forerunner of Theodore. 
A distinct leaning in the direction afterwards taken by 
Theodore is observable in the writings of Ephraem 
Syrus, who died in 378 a.p. He holds, indeed, a sort 
of middle position between Origen and the Antiochene 
school. Theoretically he sides more with the latter. 
Thus, in his Hexaemeron, he lays down positively that 
allegorical explanations of the works of the six days 
are not to be looked for; that when it is said that in 
the beginning heaven and earth were created, by this 
is meant a real heaven and a real earth; and that the 
other products of creation are not symbols of some- 
thing higher, but real things corresponding to the 
names they bear.- And yet, in spite of this, Ephraem 
himself constantly falls into allegory. His interpreta- 
tion of proper names is quite in the manner of Philo. 
Honey is with him a type of earthly delights, “ chew- 
ing the cud” of careful deliberation ; the five kings of 
Midian stand for the five senses, &c.2 Along with 
this qualified allegorizing, Ephraem also seems to have 
borrowed from the Jewish traditional Exposition, or 
“ Midrash,” with which his writings shew considerable 
acquaintance. 3 He probably picked up this, as he 
picked up some scanty scraps of Hebrew philology, 
from the Mesopotamian Jews with whom he must 
have been brought in contact. 


* Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 224. * Siegfried, Philo v. Alex. p. 370. 
5 Delitzsch, Genes?s, p. 62. 
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Ephraem, however, can hardly be said to have been 
in the main line of the movement which culminated in 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. A more direct influence was 
exercised by Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, the master 
both of Theodore and Chrysostom, who, if any one 
name is to be fixed upon, would have the best right to 
be called the founder of the Antiochene school.! He 
enjoyed a great reputation during his lifetime both for 
his writings and also on account of his sufferings in 
the cause of orthodoxy. At a later period his authority 
was quoted in support of Nestorianism, and he thus 
fell under suspicion, and is said to have been formally 
condemned by the fifth CEcumenical Council in 553 
A.D. ; but the truth of this allegation is not certain.? It 
is much to be regretted that of all his exegetical works, 
which are said to have extended over the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments, little or nothing has come 
down to us. 

One result of this disappearance of the works of 
Diodorus, which his Arian opponents did their utmost 
to destroy, is to render more conspicuous the figure of 
Theodore. From the point of view of scientific exe- 
gesis there is no figure in all antiquity more interesting. 
Not that even Theodore’s method was exactly, in the 
strict sense, scientific.3 His motive seems to have 
been in the first instance dogmatic rather than his- 
torical. He was content to go to Scripture for doctrine, 
and did not insist on forcing his conceptions of doctrine, 
as Origen did, on all parts of Scripture alike. But the 


x Among the precursors of Theodore ought also perhaps to be reckoned the 
Syrian sage Aphraates and Eusebius of Emesa. Compare, too, the interesting 
“*rules for Biblical exegesis ” quoted by Merx (Zine Rede vom Auslegen, &c., pp- 
64-66) from Adrianus, another Antiochene, whose date is, however, unknown. 

2 See Dict. of Christ. Bieg. vol. i. p. 839. 

3 For what follows see especially Merx, /oc/, pp. 114-126. 
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advantage which this difference of attitude gave him he 
was not prepared to press to the full. He knew no 
Hebrew, and did not even make the use that he might 
of such imperfect knowledge as he possessed of Syriac. 
He had a quite uncritical respect for the Septuagint, 
based upon the fables respecting its origin, and was 
content to read the Old Testament in the Greek with- 
out caring to inquire how far the version correctly 
reproduced the original. His interpretation was pro- 
fessedly historical, and yet his history was but crude. 
He shares in uncritical notions, such as that which 
made David the author of the whole Book of Psalms. 
Even the strongest points of his theory have in them 
something mechanical. His tendency is to rationalize, 
and he is not free from the dangers to which that 
tendency is exposed. And yet, in spite of all this, it 
is not difficult to understand why the Syrian Church 
called Theodore “the interpreter” nav’ é£oyjv, the one 
commentator who best deserved the name. There 
is in him a wonderful boldness and independence of 
view, a determined reasonableness, a masculine sagacity 
and penetration, which, if they do not quite amount 
to science, can yet claim a near kinship to the best 
side of the scientific spirit, and his theories are often 
remarkably in advance of his time. 

Theodore’s work, as an exegete, was twofold — 
negative and positive. Negatively he came forward as 
the uncompromising opponent of the allegorists. He 
wrote a treatise against Origen specially directed to this 
point, and none of the Fathers remained throughout 
so true to his own principles. He insisted on the 
necessity for keeping to the literal sense of the words 
used, and to that of the context in which they were 
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found. He refused to admit a change of persons. 
The person introduced as subject at the beginning of 
a paragraph or sentence must remain the subject all 
through. It was not allowable to take part of a para- 
graph or sentence as referring to contemporary facts or 
persons and part as referring to things future. Thus 
Theodore is accused by a later writer—Leontius of 
Byzantium—of applying only three of the Psalms (Pss. 
vili., xlv., and perhaps also cx.) directly to Christ. 
Psalm xxii., he maintained, could not refer to Him, 
inasmuch as Verse 1 (Heb. and A. V. reckoning) speaks 
of the Psalmist’s “transgressions;”! neither could 
Psalm Ixxii., which under the form ofa prayer described 
the splendour and prosperity of Solomon. Many of 
the Psalms he referred to Hezekiah and Zerubbabel. 
Some (e.g., Pss. xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., &c.) he considered 
to apply to the times of the Maccabees—in this an- 
ticipating the views of a certain school of critics in our 
own day. He strenuously resisted all attempts to 
refer the prophecy, Zechariah ix. 8—10, partly to Zerub- 
babel and partly to Christ. To treat this passage as 
in the beginning relating to Christ, then going back to 
Zerubbabel, and thence once more forward to Christ, 
he regards as the very “extreme of folly.” ? 

How then did Theodore explain the Messianic ap- 
plication of the Old Testament, which, though in a 
restricted sense as compared with the allegorists, he 
was very far from denying ? The answer to this brings 
us to the positive side of his teaching. And here two 
points are especially important : (1) his conception of 


t Theodore is here misled by the LXX., which has ‘‘ words of my transgres- 
sion” for ‘‘words of my roaring.” 
2 Compare Diestel, p. 133, Merx, pp. 116 n., 129, &c. 
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the relation between the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
and (2) his conception of Prophecy. 

The fatal mistake of Origen and the allegorists was 
that they treated the Old and New Testaments as very 
much upon the same plane. They read back the latest 
revelations of the one into the earliest utterances of the 
other. They found a developed doctrine of the Trinity 
in the first pages of Genesis. The marriage of Moses 
with an Ethiopian woman pointed to the evangelizing 
of the heathen. Rahab, the harlot, also typified the 
heathen, and because she condemned herself and ac- 
knowledged her guilt, she was permitted to receive the 
three spies ‘who spied out all the land and hid them 
with her, that is to say, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.”! Her red thread is a symbol of the blood of 
Christ, “whereby they who had aforetime been forni- 
cators and unrighteous are saved out of all nations, 
receiving remission of sins.”? A stroke of genius like 
the explanation which Julius Africanus gives of levirate 
marriage—“ There had not yet been given tothe Jews 
a clear hope of resurrection, and so they imitated the 
promise that was to come by a kind of mortal resurrec- 
tion, in order that the name of the deceased might 
continue and not die ” 3—is quite isolated. It, was in 
such a state of things that Theodore comes forward 
with teaching which it would be no wonder to find 
characterized by the epithets “harsh and unpleasing,”4 
applied by Photius to his style. He is far, indeed, 
from adopting the Gnostic alternative of supposing 
the Old Testament to have had a different origin from 
the New; he regards the same Divine inspiration 


* Tren. Adv. Har. iv. 20, 12; comp. Diestel, p. 59. 
2 uistin e700 welts Coal ie 
3 Routh, Relig. Sacr. ii. p. 232. 4 adyapic Kae andne. 
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as running through both; but the revelation of the 
Old Testament is limited and contracted in its range 
as compared with that which was given by Christ. 
He asserts that specifically Christian doctrines, like the 
Trinity, were not known to the Jews of the older 
dispensation any more than they were accepted by the 
Jews of his own day. Like Julius Africanus, he de- 
clares that “before the coming of the Lord Christ they 
did not possess the right and perfect faith concerning 
the resurrection.” He will not allow that such doctrines 
are contained in the text of the Old Testament as it 
stands, nor will he use the Old Testament to prove 
them. He takes his stand upon the meaning which 
the writer himself intended, and that is what his 
exposition endeavours to discover. A difficulty then 
arose from the quotations in the New Testament, in 
some of which the sense of the Old Testament original 
did not seem to be strictly adhered to. An example 
or two of the way in which Theodore deals with these 
will throw much light upon his standpoint generally. 
Thus in Romans xiv. 11 St. Paul appeals to Isaiah 
xlv. 23 (As I live saith the Lord,” &c.) in proof of 
the judgment which will be exercised by the risen 
Christ. In the original the reference is not to Christ, 
but to God. Here, then, Theodore says, “ we have to 
inquire how the Apostle came to use these words at 
the same time” (cvveypijcaro—the compound is notice- 
able) “in reference to Christ.” His answer is that to the 
heretics who desire to diminish the Godhead of the 
Son, it might be urged that if the words were originally 
applied to Christ it is clear that his dignity is no less 
than that of the Father, while if they applied to the 
Father, the fact that the Apostle uses them of the Son 
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shows that he attributed to Him an identity of nature. 
“This might be said to the heretics, but the truth is 
this, that: the words are used neither specifically of 
the Father nor of Christ, but of the Divine nature in 
the abstract, the Highest and First Cause of all things. 
And for this reason the Apostle made use of the tes- 
timony as bearing upon Christ, because he thought 
that such expressions were equally applicable to the 
Father and the Son, there being no difference of 
nature between them.” Theodore accounts in like 
manner for the use of the quotation in Hebrews 1. 12: 
“Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 
Another passage, the argument of which is unfortu- 
nately lost to us, concludes with the following categori- 
cal statement: “From this we may see that whenever 
the Old Testament speaks of the Divine nature it does 
not speak distinctively of the Father alone, as the 
heretics suppose who seek toapply to Him the sayihg, 
I am God, and there is none other beside me, and the 
like. On the contrary, whatever the Scripture says in 
exposition of the essential nature (tiv dvwtata dicw) of 
God, it says in such a way as if it were equally suitable 
both to the Father and to the Son on account of their 
community of nature.” 

Even more striking still is the comment upon Joel 
ii. 28: “I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh.” 
This Theodore explains as simply equivalent to “I 
will bestow upon all men my providential care («nSeyo- 
viav) in rich abundance.” He goes on to explain that 
the Holy Spirit as a separate hypostasis was not made 
known to the Jews under the old dispensation, and he 
affirms that wherever the word “spirit” occurs in the 
Old Testament in this kind of connection, it means the 
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providential care or appointment of God ; as, for in- 
stance, when it is said, 7hy vood spirit shall lead me in 
a level land (Psa. cxliii. 10, LXX. rendering), and 
Take not thy holy spirit from me (Psa. li. 11).1 

The admirable feature in all these passages is the 
resolute exclusion from the Old Testament of concep- 
tions that do not properly belong to it. The doctrine 
of the Trinity may be contained in the Old Testament 
potentially —this Theodore would not have denied ; 
but his predecessors and opponents maintained that 
the doctrine was contained in the Old Testament 
explicitly under the thin disguise of allegory, and in 
denying this there can be no question that Theodore’s 
position was a sound one. 

It will naturally be supposed that from such premises 
as these Theodore would be led to take a peculiar 
view of prophecy, especially Messianic prophecy ; and, 
in point of fact, his opinions here, too, are characterized 
by his usual boldness and originality. It followed from 
Theodore’s whole attitude that he must needs lay stress 
upon the local and contemporary sense of the prophetic 
writings. He saw clearly that these writings had 
relation to real events and real persons in the time 
then present, whatever further relation they might 
possibly have to other events and persons in the future. 
It has been already remarked how fond he is of finding 
historical personages in the Psalms—David himself, 
Solomon, Hezekiah, Zerubbabel, Onias. We have 
also seen how he insists that the description of the 
prince riding upon an ass, in Zechariah ix. 8—10, must 
all of it refer to Zerubbabel. In like manner he main- 
tains that the restored tabernacle of Amos ix. 11 has 


t For the above, see especially Merx, /oc/, pp. 117-119, 138. 
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reference to the restoration of the Davidic monarchy 
after the exile. And other passages he explains in a 
similar way. 

And yet he does not exclude the further Messianic 
application. On the contrary, he asserts it; and not 
only so, but he asserts that the prophet himself was 
conscious of it. St. James, in Acts xv. 16, rightly 
appeals to the prophecy of the restored tabernacle ; 
St. Peter, in Acts ii. 17, rightly points to the realization 
of the outpouring of the Spirit prophesied by Joel ; 


the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem is a true | 


fulfilment of Zechariah ix. 8-10; if the sufferings 
described in Psalm liv. refer to David and refer to 
Onias, they are also a foreshadowing of the sufferings 
of Christ. 

There are two main factors which Theodore intro- 
duces in order to account for this double sense: one 
is the doctrine of types; the other is the providence of 
God. There exists between the Old Testament and 
the New a relation somewhat similar to that which 
Leibnitz, in his philosophical system, called the “ pre- 
established harmony.” The overruling providence of 
God had so ordered the course of the two dispensa- 
tions that the events of the one were the more or less 
exact counterparts of events under the other. The 
types of the Old Testament each had its antitype in 
the New. Hence it followed that psalms and _pro- 
phecies in the first instance addressed to the type 
really had a bearing also upon the antitype. There 
was a real correspondence between the restoration of 
the theocracy announced by Amos and declared to be 
fulfilled by St. James; between the entrance of Zerub- 
babel into Jerusalem and that of Christ ; between the 
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sufferings of David and the Passion of the Son of 
David. In connection with this last correspondence 
Theodore uses a striking phrase, which clearly illus- 
trates the nature of his theory. “ Here,” he says, “the 
holy David both describes the injury inflicted upon 
himself, and also delineates beforehand (podvaypdder) 
that which was to fall upon the Lord by the community 
of their sufferings, priding himself upon it, and all but 
crying out with St. Paul, ‘/ dear in my body the brand- 
ing-marks (ra otiypata) of the Lord Fesus.” 1 This 
adaptation of the impassioned utterance of St. Paul to 
the Galatians (Gal. vi. 17) expresses very happily the 
idea that it is wished to convey. St. Paul’s sufferings 
repeated those of Christ after the fact; those of David 
were a type or figure of them defore it. 

To a certain extent at least these ulterior references 
in the Old Testament Scriptures were intimated in 
those Scriptures themselves. The language used was 
too large for the historical circumstances by which it 
was called forth. The inspired writers spoke in “hyper- 
bole” (dsepBorccerepov); and this hyperbole was ex- 
pressly designed by God to point out that larger ful- 
filment which in due time it was to receive. The Old 
Testament is the shadow of the New. The facts of 
the second explain and satisfy the adumbrations of the 
first.? 

When we come to look back over this theory, and 
to judge it no longer by the relative standard of 
other theories current at the time, but by the posi- 
tive standard of the best that is known and thought 
now, we may well ask whether it is not wonderfully 
near the truth. It seems to need only the additional 


t Merx, Yoel, p. 130. > Patrum Nova Bibliotheca, ii. p. 455. 
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conception of an organic growth to make it very nearly 
complete. Theodore perhaps thought too much of the 
Old and New Testaments as containing two parallel 
series of events, forcibly moulded into conformity to 
each other by Almighty Power. Think of them as 
successive rather than parallel, as bound the one to 
the other by the laws of a gradual development, all 
foreordained by Him without whom not a sparrow 
falls to the ground, and we shall perhaps be as near to 
the purport of the Hebrew prophecy as we are likely 
to be able to come. God has revealed Himself “in 
many portions and in many ways,” but all his different 
self-revelations are connected together by the same 
law. He has ordained, in his inscrutable wisdom, that 
forgiveness shall be wrought out by suffering—even 
vicarious suffering; and whether this law is exempli- 
fied in a nameless Psalmist, or in the Servant of 
Jehovah, the ideal Israel, or in the Son of God Him- 
self, it is still the same law. The sublimely pathetic 
descriptions which psalmist or prophet, deeply moved 
by the Holy Spirit, consecrated to the one may fitly 
be transferred to the other. The theocracy which 
God founded visibly under the Old Covenant is a true 
type and symbol of that which He founded spiritually 
under the New. Things which proceed from the same 
Author, working to the same ends, must needs bear a 
like impress of their origin. _We may safely apply to 
them the analogies of external nature. The functions 
and organs that exist in a rudimentary form in the one 
are seen in a mature and developed form in the other. 
We do right to look back and to see the end in the 
beginning. We do right to let the finished work throw 
light upon the design of its earlier stages. The teleo- 
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logy which some have thought to banish from belief 
permeates the whole both of the spiritual and the 
natural world from one end to the other. One mighty 
design of infinite wisdom runs through it all. No 
wonder that the different parts are linked each to each 
by a multitude of coincidences. The coincidences are 
far from being accidental. They are the marks of the 
presence of God. It is his presence and his never- 
failing direction which called them into being; and 
when He, through his servants, appeals to them, can 
we do otherwise than gladly assent to the appeal ? 
Prophecy is at once an expression of things present 
and a type of things future—not of azy series of things, 
but of those which belong to the same Divine scheme. 
And it is because the prophet is gifted with a peculiar 
insight into the nature of that scheme, because he is 
conscious of its grand proportions, because he has ob- 
tained a sure grasp of its innermost laws, because he 
foresees for it a future development far in excess of 
the circumstances of the moment, that his language 
rises to such lofty heights and spans over the ages 
which intervene between the original utterance and its 
fulfilment. It is truly said that prophecy converges 
and meets in Christ. He was the perfect and com- 
plete embodiment of that which had been hitherto seen 
as “in a glass darkly.” In Him those principles of 
God’s working to which the prophets had been per- 
mitted to penetrate received their ultimate satisfac- 
tion. The ideal King whom they foreknew took flesh 
and was born into the world. Like the true Servant 
of Jehovah, He would not strive or cry, or break the 
bruised reed or quench the smoking flax. Like that 
ideal person, He too must bear the iniquities of the 
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people and suffer for their transgressions. Even in 
minute particulars it behoved Him to be made like to 
those whom God had sent before his face. He too 
was to enter into Jerusalem upon an ass, in token of 
his peaceful dominion. He too was to be sold for the 
price of a slave. He too was to bear the “ stigmata” 
which, both in the past and in the future, were to 
derive their significance from his. It was not that 
prophet or psalmist saw with the mental eye a figure 
nailed upon a cross in a certain precise place, at a 
certain precise hour and day and year; but they truly 
knew that God would raise up to Himself a great 
Deliverer, and that when that Deliverer came, an in- 
evitable law of God’s own making demanded that He 
should suffer and die, and that this very process of 
suffering should both “draw all men unto him” and 
be the means of taking away the load of their sins. 
Whether this conception of prophecy be a complete 
one or not I am not prepared positively to affirm ; but, 
at all events, it is not far from that which was held by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia some 1500 years ago. When 
prophecy comes to be analyzed into its elements, the 
most essential of these would seem to be four: Type, 
Providence, Idealism, and Organic Growth—the typical 
relation of events in one part of the Divine scheme to 
events in another part of the same scheme ; the provi- 
dential determination of this inner harmony ; the en- 
thusiastic outlook of inspired men to more complete 
correspondences with the Divine laws in the future 
than in the present ; and the tendency (itself divinely 
ordained) of an earlier series of events to contain within 
itself the germs of a later series. Hf this be so—if 
these four are really the main elements in prophecy, 
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then three at least of them Theodore may be said to 
have distinctly anticipated. 

In dealing with the New Testament there was at 
once less room for originality in broad general views 
and more room for sagacity in the treatment of detail. 
Here too Theodore was not subject to the drawback 
of his ignorance of Hebrew, while his conception of 
the requirements of Greek philology was much less 
inadequate. We are therefore prepared to find the 
positive value of Theodore’s work in this field decidedly 
higher. Nor, in spite of the diminished opening for 
novelty of idea, does the peculiar “modernness” of 
Theodore forsake him. If we compare, for instance, 
Theodore with Origen, we shall see what advance has 
been made in defining the form of a commentary, and 
how much nearer is the approach to that which obtains 
in our own day. If we deduct the elaborate learned 
apparatus which is the result of the accumulation of 
centuries, and which some of the most eminent of 
modern commentators themselves dispense with, or at 
least conceal, the simple outline of the commentary is 
very similar. Theodore began with an introduction, 
sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, dealing with the 
same sort of subjects that an introduction would deal 
with now. Thus, in his commentaries upon St. Paul's 
Epistles (ten of which have come down to us in an 
imperfect Latin translation) he is careful to note the 
position of affairs in the Church to which the Apostle 
is writing; he shortly characterizes the letter, occa- 
sionally compares it with other Epistles, and gives a 
brief summary of its contents, and occasionally also 
(not always) he indicates the date at which it was 
written. A fair example of Theodore’s method may 
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be seen in the opening sentences of the introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to the Galatians, of which the 
following may be taken as a paraphrase. “ The blessed 
Apostle Paul, in the course of his missionary labours, 
had visited the Galatians, and had so enlightened them 
by his teaching (through the grace of the Holy Spirit) 
that they were not only baptized, but also received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, like other converts to 
Christianity. But certain Jews who professed the same 
faith, moved by a misguided jealousy, were doing all 
they could to induce them to observe the Mosaic law 
as well. Indeed, if the arguments of the two Epistles 
were carefully compared, that to the Galatians would 
be found to agree in very many respects with the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. . . . These Judaizers 
then came to the Galatians, denying St. Paul and 
seeking in every way to enforce the precepts of the 
law, asserting that faith in Christ would be of no avail 
unless those precepts were kept, and arguing that the 
blessings promised in the law were expressly attached 
to its observance, to neglect which was certainly to 
incur the judgment of God. They also urged that all 
the Apostles who had been in immediate attendance 
upon Christ strongly maintained the due observance 
of the law.” ! 

It will be admitted that this shews a just estimate of 
the Judaizing party in Galatia, that its radical an- 
tagonism to St. Paul is clearly understood and its 
general character well brought out. Theodore also 
makes a distinct point in observing the resemblance 


* Theod. Episc. Mops. in Epist. B. Pauli Commentarii, vol. i. pp. 1, 2. Iam 
indebted to the kindness of the Rev. H. B. Swete, the editor, and of Mr. C. J. 
Clay, of the Cambridge University Press, for the privilege of using advanced 
sheets of this admirable edition, which will no doubt shortly be made public. 
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between the Epistle to the Galatians and the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In like manner he works 
out with some elaboration a parallel (which is not 
altogether imaginary) between Ephesians and Romans, 
though here he can hardly be said to pursue the subject 
much below the surface, and though he is misled at the 
outset by inferring from the fact that St. Paul speaks 
of having Aeard of the faith of the Ephesian Christians 
that he had not yet visited them. This of course leads 
to quite a wrong idea as to the place of the Epistle in 
the series of St. Paul’s letters, though Theodore de- 
molishes effectively and well, on historical grounds, the 
strange notion which he found current that the Ephesian 
Church had been founded by St. John. The inference 
which is wrong in the case of Ephesians is of course 
right in regard to Colossians. Theodore notes the 
presence in the Colossian Church of the Judaizing 
teachers, but he fails to discriminate sufficiently between 
these and the earlier type that had invaded Galatia. 
Philippians he rightly assigns to the first Roman 
imprisonment and to the reign of Nero. 

In the commentary proper the most striking feature 
is a running paraphrase, extending from the beginning 
of each Epistle to the end, in which the greatest care 
is taken to trace the links of connection in the thought. 
In this Theodore shews much logical acumen, a quality 
which, in the patristic commentaries, is rather too apt 
to fall into the background. It need hardly be said 
that he is not always equally successful. The para- 
phrase is accompanied by notes upon the grammar, to 
the broken character of which Theodore several times 
calls attention, occasionally by notes upon the force 
of particles, and more frequently by examinations, in 
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which the logical character is again conspicuous, of 
the meaning of single words.! 

The fuller illustration of Theodore’s style of com- 
menting must be reserved, but a single specimen may 
be given of what he is when at his best. The follow- 
ing is his note on Philippians i. 1, which runs thus in 
the Authorized Version: ‘ Paul and Timotheus, the 
servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.” There is a question as to whether the 
phrase, “ with the bishops,” should not be rather “ co- 
bishops,” of which it will be seen that Theodore takes 
notice.“ This,” ‘he'says, “1s' the’ preface of the’ Epictr: 
He associated Timothy with himself, because he had 
once sent him into Macedonia with Erastus, and _ be- 
cause he was known to them. It is also to be re- 
marked that he called dzskops those who are now called 
presbyters, giving them this name; for it was not the 
rule that there should be in a single city many of those 
who are now called bishops, just as, indeed, in ancient 
times it was not every city in which there were those 
who fulfilled this function at all. But, speaking of 
bishops, he immediately afterwards made mention of 
deacons. He certainly would not have left out pres- 
byters and spoken of deacons their inferiors. But 
this will be the better understood by reference to what 
is written to Titus, where he says : “ That thou shouldest 
ordain elders (presbyters) tn every city, as I appointed 
thee ; and adding what kind of elders, a dzshop, he says, 
must be blameless, clearly giving the name ‘bishops’ 


* For a complete account of the ‘style and exegetical worth” of Theodore’s 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, the reader may be referred to the section 
with this heading in the Introduction to Mr. Swete’s edition above mentioned, 
pp. Ixiii.—Ixxi. 
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to presbyters. It must be noted further that Ze says 
with the bishops \as if co-bishops|, not, as some have 
supposed, in the same way in which we are accustomed 
to write co-fresbyters. For he did not use the with 
in reference to himself in the sense co-dzshops of ours, 
but in reference to his phrase, a// the saints tu Christ 
Yesus, that the sense might be /o all the saints which 
are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons there, not 
simply mentioning their names, but as if his discourses 
about humility were especially suited to those whose 
duty it was to teach others, and as an example to the 
rest themselves to practise what was right.” In other 
words, the Apostle does not speak of ‘co-bishops” 
(or presbyters), placing them upon the same level with 
himself, but he rather merges them with the rest of 
the Church, in order to set, in their case, an example 
of that humility which it is a main object of the Epistle 
to teach. It may be said, perhaps, that this is to put 
too fine a point upon the text, but it will shew at least 
how fine and sharp are the distinctions which Theodore 
is capable of drawing; and his argument as to the 
meaning of this primitive use of the word “bishop” 
(an argument in which he is followed substantially by 
Theodoret) is at once masterly and decisive. 

The style of Theodore shews a certain obscurity, 
which is partly due to his frequent use of parentheses 
and the length of his periods, which are also some- 
what monotonous in their cast and construction. These 
faults of style, his editor, Mr. Swete,! thinks may be 
“in some measure the result of his restless overpro- 
ductiveness,” and in some measure too, perhaps, of his 
early training. And “yet,” he adds, “I am disposed 


t Tntroductisn, p. \xv. 
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to look for the principal cause of our author’s peculiar 
manner in the character and genius of the man rather 
than in his circumstances or education. An ardent and 
ingenious mind, possessed by a crowd of ideas, which 
it had hardly strength enough firmly to grasp, or 
thoroughly to work out; and, in spite of its originality 
and sincerity, haunted by occasional doubts as to the 
trustworthiness of its own conclusions, and a hazy un- 
certainty as to their exact scope and issue,! would go 
far to produce a style of writing such as Theodore’s 
critics have detected in his works. His literary faults 
were but the reflection of mental imperfections which, 
to some extent, vitiate his work as well as his style, 
his theology no less than the form in which it is cast. 
Yet they will easily be condoned by those who realize 
the fearless honesty, the prodigious industry, and the 
unquestionable power by which these defects are more 
than redeemed.” Let me add to this testimony yet 
one more: “Though much marred by an indifferent 
Latin translator, this commentary” (that on the Gala- 
tians) “is inferior in importance to the works of Jerome 
and Chrysostom alone among the patristic expositions 
now extant. Theodore was a leader of religious 
thought in his day, and as an expositor he has fre- 
quently caught the Apostle’s meaning where other 
commentators have failed.” 2 

And yet, great as was Theodore’s influence and 
reputation in his own day, he did not leave a permanent 
mark upon the Church. His writings were thought to 
countenance the Nestorian heresy, and so fell under 
suspicion. His one eminent scholar, Theodoret, drew 


* Is not this a shade too strongly expressed? Is it, for instance, quite con- 
sistent with what is said—and rightly said—about the confidence of Theodore’s 
tone on p. Ixxvii? * Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 226. 
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back from the advanced positions which his master had 
taken up. This is especially evident in the way in 
which he deals with the Messianic prophecies. Even 
to the allegorists he makes not inconsiderable conces- 
sions. In his hands Theodore’s system loses its logical 
consistency.'. For the rest Theodoret had many of 
the excellences of an expositor. ‘ His commentaries 
on St. Paul are superior to his other exegetical writings, 
and have been assigned the palm over all patristic 
expositions of Scripture. For appreciation, terseness 
of expression, and good sense, they are, perhaps, un- 
surpassed; and if the absence of faults were a just 
standard of merit, they would deserve the first place; 
but they have little claim to originality, and he who 
has read Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia will 
find scarcely anything in Theodoret which he has not 
seen before. It is right to add, however, that Theo- 
doret himself modestly disclaims any such merit. In 
his preface he apologizes for attempting to interpret 
St. Paul after two such men ‘who are luminaries of the 
world :’ and he professes nothing more than to gather 
his stores ‘from the blessed fathers.’ In these expres- 
sions he, doubtless, alludes to Chrysostom and Theo- 
dore.” 2 These few words draw in distinct lines the 
characteristic features of Theodoret. He is the typical 
“disciple” as compared with the “master,” a repre- 
sentative of the generation next to a great man.3 With 


* See Specht, Der exegetische Standpunkt Theodor’s von Mopsuestia und 
Theodoret’s. This clear and interesting little work is a Roman Catholic prize 
essay- 2 Lightfoot, Galatians, 1. c. 

3 Compare Swete (Zheod. Mops. p. Ixxviii.) : ‘‘ His notes are usually good and 
pointed, but they are notes merely ; we desiderate in them the originality, the 
courage, and in places the fulness and thoroughness of his master. Theodore is 
less safe than Theodoret, less amenable to the restraints of authority, less terse in 
style, often less clear ; but he is vastly the superior of the latter in genius and in 
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him the protest which Theodore had raised against the 
exegetical tendencies of his time finally dies away. It 
was an egregious zgnoratio clenchi. The battle between 
the two methods was never fairly fought out. The 
Nestorians appealed to Theodore in support of their 
doctrine of the two natures; and they and he were 
condemned together. His genuine merits counted for 
nothing, and the field was left in possession of the 
adversaries. W. SANDAY. 


THE CHRIS 1 OLOGY OR Saige ee 


IN THE SUPERSCRIPTON OF HIS EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS.—NO. 4. 

Tue Apostle adds, according to the Spirit of holiness 
(cata mvedpa dyrwotvns), an expression which seems to 
be the correlate of the expression, according to the 
flesh, at the conclusion of the third verse. It would, 
therefore, appear to be most naturally interpreted as 
referring to the higher element, the Divine nature in 
our Lord’s complex being as OeavOpwrros. 

The Greek expositors, however—Chrysostom, Cécu- 
menius, Photius, and Theophylact —take a different 
view. They suppose that it is the Holy Spirit, the third 
person in the Godhead, who is spoken of; and they 
interpret the expression as exhibiting, in addition to the 
Saviour's power of miracles (év duvduev), a second item 
of means divinely employed to mark him off deter- 
minately as God’s Son. They would understand the 
entire verse somewhat as follows: who was proved to 
be God's Son, firstly, by his miraculous power ; secondly, 
by the Floly Spirit given as a Spirit of sanctification to 
those who believe ; thirdly, by his resurrection from -the 
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dead. Theodoret agrees with the other Fathers in 
referring the expression, ‘he Spirit of holiness, to the 
Holy Spirit ; but, instead of regarding the evidence of 
our Lord's Divine sonship as distributed into the three 
particulars specified, he looks upon it as condensed into 
a unity, thus, determinately marked off as God's Son by 
power according to the Floly Spirit—that is, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit—after 7s resurrection from 
the dead. 

The Syriac Peshito translator had evidently taken 
the same view of the expression and its preposition as 
Chrysostom and his followers. He translates the first 
half of the verse thus: “ Who was known (as) the Son 
of God by power ‘and’ by the Spirit of holiness.” But 
it is a remarkable fact that Chrysostom, when quoting 
the passage in his Sermon on the Holy Spirit, takes an 
entirely different view of the construction from that 
which is given in his Hafosztzon. He assumes, indeed, 
that the phrase refers to the Holy Spirit, but he con- 
nects it with the first verse, throwing all that intervenes 
into a parenthesis: Paul, Yesus Christ's servant, a 
called apostle, separated unto God's gospel according to 
the Spirit of Floliness after the resurrection of fesus 
Christ. He says that many suppose that the words 
according to the Spirit of ffoliness are to be gram- 
matically connected with the phrase, determined to be 
God’s Son. “But,” adds he, “this.is not the case.” 
CEcolampadius follows this construction of Chrysostom ; 
but it is altogether unnatural. And indeed every 
interpretation which assumes that it is the Holy Spirit 
that is referred to is strained and unnatural. The 
whole circle of the Spirit’s operations has been ran- 
sacked for the interpretation of the phrase. Some, 
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such as Ammon, have supposed that the reference is to 
the Spirit's testimony in the Old Testament. Some, 
such as Michaelis, have thought that the reference is 
to his testimony in the New. Some, again, have sup- 
posed that the reference is rather to what the Spirit 
did than to what he said. And, among these, several, 
such as Pelagius and the late Dr. Wardlaw, imagine 
that there is a reference to the Spirit’s agency in our 
Lord’s incarnation. Others, such as Fritzsche and 
Niemeyer, imagine the reference to. be to the Spirit's 
agency all along the currency of our Lord’s terrestrial 
career. And yet others, such as Vaughan and Terrot, 
think that the reference is to the agency that was put 
forth by the Spirit in our Lord’s resurrection. Vaughan 
translates the expression thus: dy the operation of the 
ffoly Spirit. Luther, again, supposes that the reference 
is to the outpouring of the Spirit after our Lord’s as- 
cension. But every phase of this mode of interpreta- 
tion stamps improbability on itself in virtue of ignoring 
the natural correlation and antithesis that subsists 
between the two expressions, according to the flesh and 
according to the Spirit of Holiness, and by failing, 
moreover, to suggest a reason of the slightest con- 
sideration or significance for the substitution of the 
unique phrase Spzret of Holiness for the common phrase 
FLoly Spirit. 

How should the phrase be translated? Some have 
supposed that it should be rendered the Spirit of 
sanctification. That is the Vulgate rendering. It is 
Erasmus’s also, and Luther’s, and Tyndale’s, and Beza's 
in the first five editions of his New Testament. It is 
probable that these interpreters regarded the word as a 
derivate of the verb dyidw, ¢o sanctify. Such, indeed, 
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is the derivation that is given to the term by Niemeyer 
in his Programm on the expression. But the word is 
really derived from a@yos,t and means holiness. The. 
word does not occur in classical Greek, but it is com- 
mon in ecclesiastical Greek, and is frequently used 
appellatively, “your holiness,” “his holiness.” It is 
found in the Septuagint four times, Psa. xcv. 6; xcvi. 
13; cxliv. 5; 2 Macc. ili. 12, in none of which passages 
can it be translated sanctification. It is found in 
only two other passages in the New Testament, 2 
Corinthians vii. 1; 1 Thessalonians iii. 13; and in both 
of these places it must mean 4olzness. Henry Stephens, 
the lexicographer, apprehended the true import and the 
true derivation of the word, and referred to a known 
rule that accounted for the long vowel, viz., When the 
penultimate syllable of the adjective ts long, then the 
vowel of the noun is short (Suatocivn, &c.) ; but when 
the penultimate syllable of the adjective 1s short, then 
the vowel of the noun ts long (arywwartvn). 

The expression, then, which the Apostle employs 
does not mean Sfzrit of sanctification. It is correctly 
translated in our present English version, Spzrvzt of 
floliness. 

To what does it refer? We have seen that it is 
utterly improbable that it refers to the Holy Spirit, the 
third subsistence in the Trinity. We have likewise 
indicated our conviction that it refers to our Lord's 
Divine nature. But might it not rather refer to our 
Lord's holy moral character ? This is, in substance, 
the view taken by Stengeland Van Hengel. It seems 
also to be the view taken by Conybeare, who prints 
the expression thus: “according to the spirit of holi- 
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ness,” not ‘according to the Spirit of holiness.” He 
says that “we may observe that the virtues which marked 
Jesus as the Son of God, are here declared to be ower 
and holiness. Neither,” he adds, ‘would have been 
sufficient without the other.” But it is a fatal objection 
to this interpretation, that it is inconsistent at once 
with the antithetic expression according to the flesh, and 
with the adjunctive expression zz power, and with the 
concluding expression éy the resurrection of the dead. 
In the antithetic expression there is no reference to 
a moral and morally corrupt element. In the adjunc- 
tive expression there is reference to an element that 
must have had something else in which to inhere than 
spotless excellency of moral character. And in the 
concluding expression it is assumed that the fact of 
sonship could be determinately marked off and estab- 
lished by the fact of resurrection, whereas sonshzp im 
respect of moral character or of moral similiztude to the 
Father shines by its own light, and is not susceptible 
of demonstration by acts of power. 

Is it, then, our Lord’s Divine nature that is referred 
to in the phrase, the Spzrit of holiness? We believe 
that it is. Yet there is still one other alternative of 
interpretation possible. The expression might be con- 
ceived to refer to our Lora’s holy human spirit, instead 
of his holy Divine Spirit. 

Had there been no other passages in Scripture, in 
which discriminative mention is made of the twofold 
elements involved in the being of our Lord, and had it 
been in this passage only that he received the designa- 
tion God's Son, it might have been difficult to determine 
to which alternative of interpretation we should turn. 
If the reference were to his holy human spirit, then 
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the word /es, in the antithetic clause, would require 
to be understood as used in its strictly physical accept- 
ation. But if the reference be to the holy Divine 
nature, then the word //esh will be used in the more 
extended and peculiarly Hebraistic signification, already 
explained, comprehending in its import all the essen- 
tially complementive elements of human nature which 
subtend the element of flesh. 

But we know that the Apostle Paul held that our 
Saviour was “in the form of God” before he appeared 
“in fashion asa man.”! And although we need not 
doubt that his philosophy regarding substances, 
essences, natures, personalities, did not run in the ruts 
of our systems, still no candid critic can deny that 
he recognized in Christ something that transcended the 
entire creation, and on which indeed the entire creation, 
material and spiritual, hangs.? It will not then be at 
variance with the fundamental principles of St. Paul’s 
Christology to suppose that in the expression before us 
there may be a reference to our Saviour's Divine nature. 

If, moreover, we may, in this inquiry, be allowed to 
assume that St. Paul’s ideas of the Saviour were akin 
to the ideas of St. John, and that St. John’s ideas were 
drawn, not from Alexandrian philosophy, as distin- 
guished from Palestinian theosophy (Riickert), but from 
the teachings of the Saviour Himself, then there rolls 
over to us an immense accumulation of evidence that 
in the passage before us there may be a reference to our 
Lord’s Divine nature. Our Saviour, according to St. 
John, was “in the beginning.”3 He was “with 
God.”4 He “was God.”5 He is emphatically “the 
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Son of God,” in such a sense that He was “the only 
begotten of the Father! The “ Father was in Him, 
and~He in the Father.”2 He and the Father were 
“one.”3 He that had seen Him, “had seen the 
Father.” 4 It was the wish of the Father “that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.” 5 “Ifa man love me,” says the Son, “he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love him, and 
‘qe’ (mark the unity) will come unto him, and make 
ouy abode with him.”® “And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me, with thine own self, wth the glory which L 
had with thee before the world was.’7 In the unity 
with the Father, which these sayings express and 
assume, we find the reason and the vindication of the 
importance attached to Himself by the Son, and of the 
immeasurably high position accorded to Him by the 
Apostles. Hesays “Come unto me, and / will give 
you rest; come all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” ® 
He says, “He that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life.”9 “ He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on me shall zever die. Believest thou this?” 1° This 
assumption would be superlative presumption, except 
on the hypothesis of a unity with the great Father, in- 
finitely transcending all human possibilities. And the 
Apostles are unanimous in declaring that there is “no 
other name given under heaven among men, whereby 
we must be saved, but the name of Jesus.” !! No 
wonder, accordingly, that the unbelieving Jews deemed 
our Lord guilty of blasphemy for claiming such a son- 
ship as made him “equal with God.”!2, He “made 
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himself God” in their estimation,= And when they 
accused him before Pilate, and insisted that he should 
be crucified, they said, “We have a law, and by our 
law he ought to die, decause he made himself the Son of 
God.” ? 

There was, then, according to St. John’s representa- 
tions, something Divine involved and assumed in the 
designation Soz of God as applied to our Saviour. 
There was the idea of community of nature, meta- 
physical as well as moral, with the Father. We find 
no hint, indeed, either in the passage before us, or in 
the second Psalm, or in any other portion of Scripture, 
of an eternal generation. We find nothing of derivative 
divinity. Nevertheless, we cannot coincide in the notion 
that it was in regard to his human nature that our 
Lord was the Son of God. We take it that as dedv- 
Opwros he was both the Son of Man and the Son of God. 
Considered in the element of his humanity, he was ¢he 
Son of Man. Considered in the element of his divinity 
he was ¢he Sox of God. He was both, because he had, 
in relation at once to men and to God,a real com- 
munity of nature. In his own theanthropic person He 
was truly human, ‘born of a woman,” and truly Divine, 
“begotten of the Father.”3 

The Apostle Paul, then, if in harmony with the 
Apostle John, not only held that his Saviour was 
Divine ; in the very act of calling him Goa’s Sox he was 
conscious of ascribing to him divinity, Such ascription 
of divinity was one of the przucipia of his Christology. 
And hence the expression, 7% respect to the Spirit of 
Holiness, succeeding discriminatively, as it does, the ex- 
| ® John x. 33. ebide, xin 7 
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pression determined to be God's Son in power, must 
refer not to our Lord’s holy human spirit, as Oltramare 
and Mehring suppose, but to his holy Divine nature, 
as is supposed by Melville, Cameron, Turretin, Venema, 
Day, Hammond, Winzer, Hodge, Alford, Philippi, 
Glockler, Olshausen, &c. 

The word Spirit, in the expression Sfzrzt of Foltness, 
does not, of course, as a word, mean xature, or Divine 
nature, although it refers to the Divine nature of our 
Saviour. It just means sfzv7¢, and, as such, it stands 
in a finely significant antithesis to the word /lesh, 
as designating our Lord’s human nature. When the 
Hebrew mind contrasted, in a simple and primitive 
manner, maz and God, it fixed upon the antithetic 
characteristics of flesh and sfzrz¢. Man is flesh.!_ God 
is spirit.2 Man, as flesh, is visible. God, as spirit, is 
invisible. Man, as flesh, is subject to infirmities and 
pains, and decay. God, as spirit, is incorruptible. In 
thus discriminating man and God, it was only a single 
relativity that was seized and made prominent. The 
discrimination was merely partial, but it served as a 
starting-point of representation, and became the basis 
of conventional appellations. And hence, in contem- 
plating our Saviour'’s theanthropic being, the Apostle 
employed the nomenclature which usage laid to his 
hand; but connected with it a far-reaching philosophy. 
The word flesh he retained, as bringing into view that 
element of humanity which is outermost, if we consider 
human nature from without inward, and which may be 
represented as nethermost, if we view human nature 
from beneath upward. The word sfzrzt he likewise 
retained, even as it is conventionally retained in the 
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analogous appellation * Holy Spirit.” And he retained 
it, apparently, as bringing into view that element of 
divinity which is most strikingly correlative to hu- 
manity as flesh. But he added to it the qualitative 
expression “of holiness,” as exhibiting in relief the 
great ethical distinction of the Divine nature, as con- 
trasted with the existing character of the sons and 
daughters of men. God is the “holy, holy, holy” 
One.!- He dwelleth in the “holy of holies,” in “the 
beauty of holiness.” And the Apostle uses the ex- 
pression Sfzrit of FHYoliness, rather than the kindred 
expression “ Holy Spirit,” for the simple reason, ap- 
parently, that the latter had got fixed into the conven- 
tional appellation of another subsistence or personality 
in the unity of the Godhead. It is for a similar reason, 
we apprehend, that the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews uses the expression “eternal Spirit,” when he 
refers to the agency of our Lord’s Divine nature, in 
relation to his humanity, in the accomplishment of the 
great propitiatory sacrifice. 

Some expositors, inclusive of Winzer, Hodge, and 
Heubner, have supposed that the word Aolzness, in the 
expression we have been considering, does not mean 
holiness. D.C. F. Schmid and Heubner regard it as 
meaning Divine mazesty ; Winzer, as meaning Godhead 
or Divine nature; Geissler and Hodge, as meaning 
“that attribute of a person which renders him worthy 
of reverence.” Other expositors give reins to other 
freaks of inventiveness in reference to the word. Even 
Bengel staggers. But all of them were forgetting for 
the moment that they might as reasonably and con- 
sistently maintain that duty means holiness. They 
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failed to bear in mind that the metaphysical coincidence 
of attributes is one thing, and the names of these 
attributes is something very different. Metaphysical 
coincidence by no means necessitates the rhetorical 
synonymity of nomenclature. 

We now come to the clause “ by the resurrection of 
the dead” (é& dvactdcews vexpav). Some have supposed 
that the preposition has here its temporal import, szzce 
or after his resurrection from the dead. This was the 
view of Theodoret, and was adopted by Luther, Tyn- 
dale, and many others, such as Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, 
Paulus, Stuart, Turnbull. The translation, however, rose 
from an incorrect view of the import and reference of 
the preceding clauses. It must be abandoned if we 
are to suppose that the Apostle indicates at all whence 
the evidence is obtained in virtue of which our Lord 
‘was determined to be God’s Son in power in respect 
to the Spirit of holiness.” We may add that the trans- 
lation reposes upon an unwarrantable exposition of the 
expression which the preposition introduces—“ the re- 
surrection of the dead.” It reposes upon the assump- 
tion that the expression simply means, “his resurrection 
from the dead.” We must give the preposition its 
native and common import. J¢ denotes source. The 
Apostle points to the source of evidence whence the 
demonstrative determination of our Lord’s Divine son- 
ship issued. It issued from the resurrection of the dead, 
so that the demarcation took place dy, or by means of, 
the resurrection of the dead. This is the view that is 
taken of the preposition by Chrysostom, CZcumenius, 
and Theophylact, and by almost all the modern critics. 

There is diversity of opinion, however, regarding 
the expression dvactdcews vexpdv. It naturally means 
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resurrection of the dead. But many contend that it 
must here be translated resurrection from the dead (as 
if it were dvastdcews éx vecpov). They say that the 
Apostle cannot be intending to point to the general 
resurrection of the dead as the evidence of our Lord’s 
Divine sonship. That, as they allege, would be post- 
poning the determination of the sonship till the final 
winding up of the affairs of the world. It must, they 
urge, be the resurrection of our Lord Himself that is 
referred to. And hence, they consider, we must men- 
tally repeat the preposition before the phrase ¢he dead. 
The preposition was probably omitted, as some add, 
because its repetition was fitted to grate upon the ear. 

This idea of a jar upon the ear is rather ticklish 
ground to hold. It might lead many a critic beyond 
his depth into the subject of rhetorical euphony and 
rhythm. It must be abandoned ; more especially when 
we take into account that the Apostle, if peculiarly 
sensitive in the direction indicated, could easily and 
most euphoniously have modified and mollified his 
expression. 

But why, then, should the preposition be wanting if 
the Apostle meant simply to express the idea, dy Azs 
resurrection from the dead? It is rather a puzzling 
question to answer; more especially when we take 
into account that in every other passage in which the 
expression avactacis vexpov OF 7 avadoTacis TOV vEeKpav 
occurs, it means, not resurrection from the dead, but the 
resurrection of the dead.* Cardinal Cajetan could dis- 
cover no legitimate exit from the difficulty, and hence 
he boldly maintained that, as the expression does not 
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mean by his resurrection from the dead, but must mean 
by the resurrection of the dead, the reference is to the 
veneral resurrection of the future. Mehring feels shut 
up to take the same view. 

Erasmus Schmid fell on another device, by way of 
accounting for the absence of the preposition. He 
attributed to the word vesurrection a transitive import, 
making it mean, not agazu-rising, as Wycliffe renders it, 
but agazu-ratsing ; and he supposed that the reference 
of the Apostle was to those instances of agazu-raising 
of the dead which occurred during our Lord’s ministry 
on the earth, and which signally shewed forth his 
Divine power. He thus translates the phrase in a way 
in which the great Erasmus of Rotterdam had long 
before suggested for consideration, dy the resuscetation 
of the dead. he interpretation is strained, and looks 
too narrow. For why specify, from among our Lord’s 
miracles, the few instances that occurred of resuscita- 
tion from a state of death? 

rasmus, in his long note on the expression, throws 
out another suggestion—that, as the word vesurrectzon 
did not, of itself, suggest the specific state out of which 
the uprising took place, the adjunct expression of the 
dead was appended to determine that it was uprising 
from a state of death that was meant. He thus throws 
out for consideration whether the phrase might not be 
viewed “complexly,” and “as a periphrasis,” though 
referring only to the resurrection of Christ Himself. 
‘The suggestion is ingenious; but still the wonder 
remains that the Apostle did not simply say, “by his 
resurrection /vom the dead.” Sebastian Schmidt's idea 
is remarkably akin to that of Erasmus, and so is 
Meyer's, and De Wette’s, and Krehl’s. Meyer puts 
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the case ingeniously thus: The Apostle’s expression is 
a general expression of a certain category of things. 
The explanation, however, is strained. And no expla- 
nation would seem to be natural that does not present 
the expression as the announcement of a great and 
wonderful concrete reality. 

The resurrection of the dead, wheresoever, whensoever, 
and howsoever realized, postulates and demonstrates the 
Divine Sonship of our Lord. 

There had been Old Testament instances of resurrec- 
tion, though issuing in but a temporary effect. These, 
as mere sporadic details, may possibly have been shaded 
off beyond the sphere of the conscious contemplation 
of the Apostle. But they were earnests nevertheless. 
They emanated proleptically from the coming Messiah, 
as a Redeemer who was to die, and conquer death, 
and rise again, and live for evermore. 

There were likewise a few instances of resurrection 
during the currency of our Lord’s public career on 
earth. These, too, were proleptic; and so were the 
additional instances that occurred on the accomplish- 
ment of the atoning work on Calvary. They all sprang 
from the fulness of resurrection-life that was and is in 
the Saviour. It was Christ Himself who, in his re- 
surrection, was the Sum and Substance of all the prior 
resurrections, and of all that are yet to come. His own 
resurrection was the archetype of all the rest. It was 
the logical antecedent even of those which, in mere 
chronological sequence, it succeeded. It was in virtue 
of it that all others that are past took place, and that all 
others that are to come will eventuate. Christ is “ the 
Resurrection.” and “the Life.’ Both in the sphere 
of the outer part of human nature—the body, and in 
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the sphere of the inner part—the soul, Christ is “the 
Resurrection and the Life.” It is in Him that all live 
who have life. It is from Him that all who, having 
once been dead, are “made alive,’ whether in the 
sphere of the body, or in the sphere of the soul, or in 
both spheres, reciprocally ensphered.t “The second 
Adam is the Life-giving Spirit.’2 “In Him” was 
and is Life.3 “ For as the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in Himself.” 4 
And hence it is that “ whosoever believeth in him “ath 
everlasting life.’’ ‘This is,” says Jesus, “the will of 
him that sent me, that every one who seeth the Son, 
and believeth on him, may have everlasting life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day.’© We who hath the 
inner life must obtain the outer also. 

It is true, then, that the introduction into humanity, 
dead or dying, on both sides of its being, of such a 
wonderful phenomenon as resurrection, is evidence of 
a Saviour and of his divinity. It is proof that the 
Saviour who exists is God’s Son in power. Such 
seems to have been the Apostle’s idea. It has been 
seized with more or less of comprehensiveness and 
exactness by Bengel, Philippi, Alford, and Van Hengel. 

We need not doubt, indeed, that the resurrection of 
the Saviour Himself, accomplished by the coincidence 
of his own power and that of the Father, stood pro- 
minently out to the view of the Apostle. No doubt 
it did. When he wrote the words éy the resurrection 
of the dead, he would be emphatically regarding them 
as including within their import the idea dy hs resur- 
rection from the dead. ‘Ne may reasonably suppose, 
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besides, that he regarded the Saviour's resurrection as 
the Divine confirmation of all that He had claimed to 
be, and specially of that which was the culminating 
point of all his claims, that He was the Son of God. 
Hence we would attach very great weight to the 
special relation of his own individual resurrection to 
the charge of blasphemy which was brought against 
Him because He said that He was the Son of God. 
“We have a law,” said the Jews to Pilate, “and by our 
law he ought to die, decause he made Himself the Son of 
God.” When He was on his trial at the bar of the 
Sanhedrin, the high priest said to Him, “I adjure thee 
by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, te Son of God. Jesus said unto him, Thou 
hast said.” 2 “ Then said they all, Art thou then ¢he 
Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye say that I 
am. And they said, What need we any farther 
witness ? for we ourselves have heard of his own 
mouth.”3 ‘Ye have heard the blasphemy,” said the 
high priest, “ what think ye? And they all condemned 
him to be guilty of death.”4 It was under a charge, 
then, of blasphemy that our Lord was adjudged to death. 
And the hinge on which the blasphemy was made to 
turn was the claim which he preferred, that He was the 
Son of God. This claim was met and answered by 
our Lord’s resurrection. And, indeed, our Saviour had 
all along appealed to his coming resurrection as the 
sign and evidence of the validity of his claims. “ What 
sign shewest thou?” said the Jews. Jesus answered, 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up again.”5 “An evil and adulterous generation 
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seeketh after a sign: and there shall no sign be given 
to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas; for, as Jonas 
was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth.”! It is thus the case that the 
resurrection of Christ was the Divine attestation to the 
truth of all that He had claimed to be—the sum and 
substance of all which claims was the one transcendent 
claim that He was the Son of God. Our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion was hence, as Bengel expresses it, the fountain as 
well as the object of faith. And hence the immense 
importance attached to it by the Apostles.2, Hence, too, 
the joy at finding it pre-intimated in the Old Testament 
Scriptures.3 /¢ did determine Him to be the Son of God 
iz power. And thus we may be sure that the Apostle 
did not lose sight of the individual resurrection of our 
Lord when he used the generic expression, the vesur- 
yection of the dead. Yet we may likewise be sure that, 
by his generic expression, he purposely extended his 
view. He looked backward into the past ages, and 
forward into the far future, as well as Jerusalem-ward 
to the stupendous events that had recently transpired 
on Calvary and in its neighbourhood. His eye, more- 
over, would take in the successive tiers of reference as 
regards the planes, material and spiritual, of death and 
life. We cannot doubt, in short, that he saw the re- 
surrection of all those who have in times past been 
“made alive,” or who will by and by be raised again. 
He saw the whole panorama of human resurrection, 
subtending the archetypal resurrection of our Lord 
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Himself. It was a magnificent view. It was in the 
light of it, as we conceive, that he wrote the words we 
have been considering: “Who was determined to be 
God's Son in power, in respect of the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection of the dead.” JAMES MORISON. 


BEFORE THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER: 
ST. JOHN XIII. I. 

. WAy of reconciling the accounts of the Last Supper 
which are contained in the first three Gospels with the 
statements regarding it in the fourth, has not met, I 
think, with the attention which it deserves. It is this: 
St. John in speaking of the Last Supper as occurring 
“before the feast of the passover ” means “before the 
seven days’ feast” which succeeded to the Paschal 
sacrifice and supper. 

Eight days of unleavened bread were assigned to 
the Passover. The first day might, in a sense, be 
included under the general designation of “the feast.” 
Thus Josephus says (Awd. xi. 15. 1), “ We keep a feast 
of eight days, which is called the feast of unleavened 
bread.” He also says (Aut. iii. 10. 5), ‘‘ The feast of 
unleavened bread succeeds that of the Passover.” But 
he speaks more accurately and scripturally when he 
says (Aud. xi. 4. 8), “ They offered the sacrifice which 
is called the Passover on the fourteenth day of the 
same month, and feasted seven days.” St. Paul, I 
believe, observes this distinction when he says (1 Cor. 

The hypothesis suggested in the following pages by a clergyman who, for the 


present, would prefer to remain unnamed, appears to me to be worthy of careful 
consideration: nor has it yet, so far as I know, obtained the consideration it 


aleserves. —Eb. 
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v. 7), “Christ our passover is sacrificed for us; there- 
fore let us keep the feast.” 

According to Josephus (2. ¥. vi. 9. 3), the Paschal 
Lamb was slain from the ninth to the eleventh hour on 
the 14th Nisan; the supper then began “ at even,’ and 
lasted into the night following, which belonged to the 
15th Nisan, the first day of the feast. But the supper 
was not considered a part of the feast. I may quote 
here a note in Whiston’s Josephus (Azz. ill. 9. 3). 
He writes, “ What Reland well observes here out of 
Josephus, as compared with the Law of Moss, 
Leviticus vii. 15 (that the eating of the sacrifice the 
same day it was offered seems to mean only before 
the morning of the next, although the latter part, z.c., 
the night, be in strictness part of the next day, accord- 
ing to the Jewish reckoning), is greatly to be observed 
upon other occasions also. The Jewish maxim in such 
cases, it seems, is this: That the day goes before the 
night; and this appears to me to be the language both 
of the Old and the New Testament.” 

Now, St. John may have meant by “the feast of 
the passover” the seven days’ feast of unleavened 
bread connected with and succeeding the Passover. 
In such case, what he says took place at the Last 
Supper would belong to the 14th Nisan and the 
Paschal Supper, z.2., to the first day of unleavened 
bread. And I think it can be shewn that the seven 
days’ feast of unleavened bread which /oélowed upon 
the Paschal sacrifice and supper was known as “ the 
feast of the Passover.” 

If the 14th Nisan had been included in the days of 
the feast, eight days would have belonged to it, not 
seven; for it lasted until the 21st Nisan at even. As 
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the Paschal Lamb was to be eaten with unleavened 
bread, there were eight days of unleavened bread, and 
the 14th Nisan was “the first day of unleavened 
bread” (Matt. xxvi. 17), “when they killed the 
passover” (Mark xiv. 12). But, in Exodus xii. 14, 
the Israelites are commanded to keep the Passover a 
feast of seven days, “until the one and twentieth day 
of the month at even” (Verse 18). 

And in Leviticus xxiii. 5, 6, it is said, “ In the four- 
teenth day of the first month, at even, is the Lord’s 
passover. And on the fifteenth day of the same month 
7s the feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord; seven 
days ye must eat unleavened bread.” 

The distinction is clear between the day of the 
Lord's Passover with its supper and the seven days’ 
feast, the seven days on which the Passover was to be 
celebrated by a feast. And I hold that St. John is 
correct in speaking of the Last Supper as taking place 
“defore the feast.’ This distinction is to be found in 
other scriptures. In Numbers xxviii. 16-18, the Lord’s 
Passover is to be observed on the fourteenth day of 
the month, and the feast of seven days to begin on the 
fifteenth day: “ And in the fourteenth day of the first 
month is the passover of the Lord. And 7x the fifteenth 
day of this month ts the feast,” &c. 

In Joshua v. 10, 11, the children of Israel keep the 
Passover on the fourteenth day of the month, and 
“on the morrow” eat unleavened cakes. 

In Deuteronomy xvi. 6, 8, it is said, “ Thou shalt 
sacrifice the passover ateven, . . . and zz the morning 
go unto thy tents. Six days shalt thou eat unleavened 
bread, and on the seventh day shall be a solemn 
assembly.” 
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In 2 Chronicles xxx. 15 the Passover is killed on the 
fourteenth day of the second month, and (Ver. 21) the 
feast of unleavened bread kept seven days. 

In Ezekiel xlv. 21 we read, “In the fourteenth day 
of the month ye shall have the passover, a feast of 
seven days.” And the distinction between the fourteenth 
day and the seven days’ feast is clearly to be seen in 
Verses 22,23. 

In like manner in the apocryphal book, 1 Esdras 1. 
19, the children of Israel are said to hold a Passover 
on the fourteenth day, and (in addition) the feast of 
sweet bread seven days. Again, in Chapter vii. 10, 
they hold the Passover on the fourteenth day; and 
then (Ver. 14) keep “the feast of unleavened bread 
seven days, making merry before the Lord.” 

But it may be asked, Can the feast of seven days be 
spoken of by St. John as the feast of the Passover ? 

That it should be so called might be inferred from 
the command in Exodus xi. to keep it (the day of 
the sacrifice) a feast of seven days until the one and 
twentieth day at even. This inference is confirmed 
by the mention made in Exodus xxxiv. 25 of “the 
sacrifice of the feast of the Passover.” 

And St. Luke expressly says, “ The feast of un- 
leavened bread drew nigh, which is called the pass- 
over.” St. John himself writes (Chap. xviii. 39), “ Ye 
have a custom ... at the passover,” that is, at the 
feast, according to the first three Evangelists, who have 
spoken of the day preceding that on which Pilate com- 
plied with Jewish custom as the day on which the 
Passover was killed. I add that Josephus (Azz. xvii. 
9g. 3), speaking of the feast of unleavened bread, says, 
“which feast is called the passover.” And again (in 
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LB. F. ii. 1. 3) writes, * The feast of unleavened bread 

. was now at hand, and is by the Jews called the pass- 
over.” St. John might, therefore, have so spoken of it. 

It may be, and is, further objected that St. John 
would not speak of eating the offerings made during 
the feast of seven days (the peace offerings) as an 
eating of the Passover (Chap. xviii. 28). But it has 
many times been remarked that, in Deuteronomy xii. 21, 
the sacrifices of the Passover are said to be of the 
flock and of ¢he herd; that in 2 Chronicles xxxv. 8, 
13, oxen and other ‘“‘ passover offerings” are spoken of 
as being “sodden” and divided amongst the people ;, 
and that in 1 Esdras i. 8, 9, calves and sheep are given 
for “the passover;” both the Paschal Lamb and the 
other sacrifices being evidently included under that one 
designation. 

Another statement of St. John’s (Chap. xix. 14), “It 
was the preparation of the passover,” has also been 
supposed to favour the opinion that the sacrifice of 
the Paschal Lamb had not at that time been celebrated. 
But it is fairly urged in reply, that later in the same 
Chapter, whilst speaking of the same day, St. John 
uses the word “preparation” of preparation for the 
sabbath ; and again, in Verse 42, says, “ There laid 
they Jesus because of the Jews’ preparation.” The day 
might have been known as “the preparation” of the 
Passover because it was the preparation of the sabbath 
which fell on one of the seven days belonging to the 
feast of the Passover. Certainly the same day is called 
“the preparation,” that is, the day before the sabbath— 
“the preparation and the sabbath drew on”—by the 
first three Evangelists. 

I propose, therefore, that the words “ before the feast 
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of the Passover” in St. John xiii. 1, should be under- 
stood of the seven days’ feast following upon the 
sacrifice of the Passover, the days on which it was 
celebrated byafeast. Nothing of ‘‘that sacrifice” was 
to be left (Exod. xxxiv. 25) until the morning of the 
15th Nisan; and on the fifteenth, in the morning, the 
seven days’ feast began. What St. John speaks of as 
happening at the Last Supper, he is quite correct in 
saying took place “before che feast,” if, as related by 
the other three Evangelists, it occurred on the 14th 
Nisan, when the Passover must be killed, the first of 
the eight days of unleavened bread. 

And if, it must be conceded, that St. John when he 
wrote his Gospel had not seen the first three canonical 
Gospels, he knew well, nevertheless, what was the oral 
teaching of his brethren and other Evangelists, and 
would not, we may believe, in his account of the Last 
Supper, say that it did not take place on “the first day 
of unleavened bread.” Indeed, how can that be what 
he meant by “before the feast of the passover,” when 
St. Polycarp-(Eusebius,. 77. 4. v.24) ‘affirms thateoe 
John, with the other Apostles, taught the Asiatic 
Churches to keep their Christian Passover on the 14th 
Nisan at even ? A CLERGYMAN. 
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Mr. Beet, who is now wellknown to the readers of the Exposrror 
has published a brief dissertation Ox Holiness as understood by the 
Writers of the Bible (London : Hodder and Stoughton), in which, 
with his usual exactness and care, he traces the several senses imported 
into the Hebrew and Greek words employed by the inspired authors 
to convey the conception of holiness, determines the idea which is 
common to them all, and arrives at the full and broad significance of 
the word as used and moulded by the quickening Spirit of Christ. It 
is a very useful little treatise to place in the hands of students and 
teachers, and may well serve to suggest to them even more than it 
teaches. 
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